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PREFACE 

lo 'wnte a somevjbi^t comptfthftnaive ttcatiso on the 
princjplea of T-heiaco one in which tlie philoBophical 
baaia of these priocjplea ehonld be shown with somo 
fulness, Qnd the ohief duties of life, the de^otlonal 
eTercisas current in the theiatio ehurchoa of India 
and the social ideals of the Brahma Samfi] should 
find an ndeqoate exposition, has been an object of 
desire and aspiration with the author from hia earliest 
jouth But hts life has been a hard etrapRle throoph 
ont — a strugRle for terjr existence— which has left 
him littU time for thought and study rnd far lees 
For writing Hts earlier tracts and booklets, Gfeams 
of the Hew Light The Roots of Faith, Whimpers 
jTom the Inner Life Sndfwinfcindu etc , only ex 
pressed, without realizing this desire and ospiration 
In bis Brahmajijnasa the theistin argumenc the 
proof for the existence and aUributes of God perhaps 
attained some fulness but the other principles of 
religion were left wholly untouched In his annota 
tions on the Upamshad^ and bis Bengali and Puglieh 
translations of them as well ns in his Hindu Theisvi 
and Vedanta and its Relation to Modern Thought 
he made a bumble attempt to interpret the old 
Iheism of the country and its relation to the present 
theistio movement The last mentioned book the 
only one of bis works hitherto published that reached 
any considerable size, was made po Bible by the 
generosity of an ardent udmirer of the Vedanta 
t who founded a lectureship in connexion with the 
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in bwlpuifr the publicntion of thia book i^i also \Mr> 
Rtent and b» nv»U e\0T ramnin to U\m ior 

hts loMiip service It la Detran linhndur Sir VenVata 
ralnnm e\ Principal Pithapar Maharaja s Collepe 
Cocanoda now Vico Chancellor MadraaUnivereity Hh 
went Ihrongh the proofs with the greatest can 
and sapgeated important alterations here and there 
The author 9 ohligatione to tlie nnnj writers 
Indian and Western whose works have helped him 
to write this hook, are o nnoietous that he could 
express them only in the general form in which he Iuik 
^ one it in the opening lines of his first lecture High 
who have anj familiarity with the nothors named and 
with the minor writers of the scliools of thoaght rn 
pre enled bj them will however sec that the author 
of this book, thou(,h more or less indebted to nl! has 
not closely followed an\ of then) us regards either thn 
matter or the form of the system if it deserve^ the 
came herein presented Headers too fond of classi 
cation will no doubt filiate the thooght expounded 
herein to this or that school but the moth car»*ful 
reader will see that taken in all its aspects it refnsHS 
any preci e cla sificatioii tor instance it will bw pen 
that if the author fl metaphysical views, us they lind 
expression Bpecially in hisfonrth and Bfth lectures, ally 
him to Hegelianism and partly to the school of ‘^an 
knra, his views on the 1 nture Life and the Divine lov« 
clearly distinguish his position from these schools 
and show Ins affinity to R^mfinoja and Vaishnaviam 
And to give another instance though the author is 
a Btauncii supporter of the constitutionalism and 
advanced social views of the 8 'ldh'iran Brihtmi 
Sam ij he accepts nevertheless ib will be seen the 
substance of Brnbrnrinnuda Kesavohandra ben s 
teachings on the "N^ew Dispensation The author 
indeed is far from being ashamed of belonging 
to a particular church or even a particular sect — 
as little BO as of belonging to a particular family 
but lie hopes he has nevertheless been enabled in 
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expounding his views, to preserve, in some degree, 
that catholic and and cosmopolitan spirit which is an 
essential characteristic of the religion in which he 
believes Praying for the blessing of G-od on this 
humble attempt to serve his children and craving 
the reader’s indulgence for its many defect'* and 
imperfections, the author sends the book, with great 
diffidence, to do its appointed work. 

In the present edition, besides veibal alterations 
here and there, the statement of Ra]a Rammohan 
Kay’s views has been partly re-ivritten and made fuller 
in the light of fiiendl}’^ criticism offered thereon , the 
narrative portions, specially the history of Act III of 
1872, have been brought up to date, and the appendix 
has been somewhat enlarged by a short statement of 
recent philosophical movements in India and liingland 
and reference to the author’s works published since 
the first publication of the book 

210-3-2, Cornwallis Street, 

Calcutta, 
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LECTUPE I 

Development of BraKmic Doctrines 

On B\nr Sn/j Ait ttur %ifriyinlhnr7o 

X)f rat^a dJ ii »<j/ » dhiyo yo t il yrarh Ivj 

On tins foloan occasion of t'n coramnneommt 
of ft eories of lectures on Ibo JMiiloiop'i} of I^rahnin 
inm, let IIS m'ditato on Iho ndoriblo natiirn of tlif- 
bupreme Peiog who guidis oar tUouphl* 

Hevcnl Ih^scU to our eonl« O Uolj* Spirit lotus 
£ee tlio truth as it IS m then and gi\ n such an oxpres 
flion to it ns thott ennst npprose 

Let mo also, according to Ihn castom of the 
coQQtrjf remember on this occasion the moat emi 
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nont of thoso Ijolpfd mo in ftoquirin^ 

the little truth iihout (.md that I ]:no I nuntm* 
her and ruveiontly Dnu do%'rM to tlK* Itj-iin of th* 
ahe fir‘'t t* aoht'ri* ot otul (li* 

spiritual fulhois of h\\ Indiin I’hi-ot*? 1 then Of v 
down to Ach 'll} as binkara and It Imitntija. the chof 
interpreters of the ti'rehincr'* of the Jti hi&. 1 thi u 
touch the fet t ot the three irtr lI lender t of 
Brahma Bamaj mosorafnt, Ihijl irimmohan Kn}, 
Maharslu Do^endl<^aLh TnAhni and I >rr'hmunandu 
Ivesavchandra Sen, through whom have mainl} co’ne 
the grace and powoi that llrahmai^-.n no.v 
sea. LaatU, 1 humble nu self v. itli gr re veu nc 

to Dr James Martinean. the Kegliih h'hoHt \.'hrj 
presented to me, in it'- clean . I form, the nlatimil 
Theism to the acientitio ihonghf of tlio ago. and to 
Professor T H Gietn, the 3‘mgli«li Idealist, s/ho 
first introduced me to the lugher Met"pliy«icg of the 
West. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Brahmaism, in all stages ol its histoiy, present* 
itself to us in thiee aspects, (i) as n creed, (2) as a 
system of sddhan oi spiritual culture, and (3) as r 
scheme of social reform In tracing the develop- 
ment of Brahmic doclrmea in the present lecture 
and in seeking a philosophical basis for Br.lhmnism 
throughout the whole senes ol these lectures, I shall 
endeavour not to lose sight of any of these three 
aspects of Brahmaism In fact they are inseparable 
from one another A creed, a doctrine of God and 
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hi8 relation to man and oE man^s duty to God and 
hi3 fellow men, cannot bat load to a theory of the 
ways and means of discharging these duties and a 
conception oE sooial life consistent with their dne 
perEorcnance A creed again appears to ns in two 
forms, — (1) fts a body of particular beliefs and (2) as 
a theory oE the eoarce or basis of these beliefs In 
estimating the \ nine of a creed, neither of these two 
forms in which it presents itself should be over 
loolced and it will be my ondeavonr, in noticing 
every stage of the history of Brahmaism to keep 
this trubb constantly m view The system of 
eadkan and the conception of social life assooiated 
with a creed are also always found backed by nu 
appeal to some authority external or internal, — 
snppotted by a statement of reasons good or bad, 
m their favour and it wilt be my ondeavonr in these 
lectares to take a clear view of such statements of 
reason m support of e\ery sobeme of practical life of 
which 1 shall take notice I need say only one word 
more in lutroduotion before I proceed to trace my 
proposed development of Brubmio doctrines The 
Theological Society, in connection with which these 
lectures are going to be delivered is nn institution 
afHliated to the S'ldh'lran Brahma Samvj, and the 
ifandir m which I happen to bo lecturing belongs 
to that Samnj This may lead some who are 
unacquainted with the constitution of the Samdj to 
think— it does not seem likely that any member of 
the Samd] is capable of making the mistake — that 
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LECTURE I 


my view of the history of Brahmic doctrines or my 
conception of the philosophy of Biahmaisni is the 
one with which the Sama] as a body is identified. 
Nor would this be true of any other individual 
connected with the Samaj, The Samaj, as a body^ 
is not identified with any particular views except 
the simple creed to which every one wishing to be 
its member is required to subscribe Theie are,^ 
indeed, opinions and systems of opinions on philoso- 
phical, histoiical and other matters current m the 
Samaj, but these opinions are the opinions of 
particular individuals or large or small bodies of 
individuals in the society. Some of these are perhaps 
the opinions of the gieat majority of the members ^ 
but even this fact does not make them the opinions 
of the Samaj , for the Samaj does nob lend its 
authority to any but those it has fixed as its funda- 
mental principles Other punciples and difieient 
interpretations of the fundamental principles it 
simply tolerates and leaves to be accepted or 
rejected according to their intrinsic reasonableness 
or the reverse or according to the varying 
idiosyncrasies of its members. The great variety 
of conceptions of Biahmaism underlying the common 
and fundamental creed of the Brahma Samaj will 
be somewhat evident from the brief history of 
Brahmic doctrines that I proceed to sketch 

At the time of Raja Rammohan Ray and long 
after that time, the term ‘Brahmaism’ or ‘Bih.hma 
Dharma,’ as the name of the religion of the Brahma 
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Samij WHS nnknown Tbft religion of the Satn'ij 
\7ns during this period of its history, identified witli 
Vedantism or the religion of the Uiiam^hads and the 
Brahma Sidrai When and for what reason those 
Htler names fp^ae place to ‘Bruhmaisni iind Rrihma 
Dharma a/e shall see as xro proceed K iramohan 
K'ly repre anted the religion of the Brahma Sam ij as 
Vedan^^ism of the echolastio ago specially ns VLdnnt 
iBtn interpreted by Sankara He believed or wished 
it to be believed that the Upanishads were the 
uthoritativa oppositions of Iheistio doctrine and 
■'worship In the prefaces to his edition of the 
Upantsha'b and in hie controversies with the advocates 
of idolatry and popnlar Chrisimnit) he nowhere 
questions the anthority of these nncient writings or 
sets np Rea on or Intuition as an independent nntho 
Illy competent to sit in judgment on toe accepted, 
scriptures of the nation Next to the anthority of 
the Xlpanishads is to the Rajv the authority of 
Sankara, their commentator It is mainly in the 
light of ^ankarVs commentarj that the Raja inter 
preta tho Upamshads and the Yedantio aphorisms 
He may here and there, suggest interpretations 
of Yedantic doctrines not to be found in Sankara 
but be never sets himself against his system us a 
whole I have therefore, no hesitation in charactena 
mg the H vj^ s creed as it is presented in his writings 
mentioned above, as scholasbio or mediTJval Yedant 
ism I call it scholastic' or ‘medi'eval’ in order 
to diiterentiate it from an earlier, and, as I think, a 
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more rational Vedantism, the religion of the composers 
of the Upamsliads, to whom there were no authorita- 
tive scriptures, no higher autlioribj than their own 
intuitions and reasonings. It is, indeed, diffienlb to 
ascertain how Qp whether the author of the youthful 
production, Tvilifatul Mwiahzdin, was, in his mature 
years, converted into that unquestioning acceptor of 
authoritative scriptures whom we meet with in the 
writings mentioned Bat if we are to judge of the 
R,lia,’s views by the pioductions of his mature age 
and not of his unripe youth, and by his public 
utterances and not by what one may only guess him 
to have thought, then no other characterisation of 
his creed is possible than what I have given above, 
namely, that he was a scholastic, mediocval or 
Sankaiite Vedantist His system of sddhan or spiri- 
tual culture is also, as might be expected, modelled 
after that of the Sankarite Vedanta According to 
him, oui inferential knowledge of God reveals him 
to be the Creator and Preserver of the world and as 
the object of oui worship This worship is neces- 
sarily dualistic, the worshipper and the worshipped 
appearing in it as different from each other It 
consists in meditating on the attributes of God with 
the help of the GcZyahi and of texts from the 
Xfpantshads It also comprises adoration and prayer, 
such as we find in the well-known stotia from the 
MaJidnii vdna Tantta. But this form of worship does 
not enable us to know the real essence of the 
Supreme Being. That can be known only by the 
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higher form of woralnp, or opfirnfjfian«bfnffi 

OiB dirpct perception of God in Hiicli lie ii revonled 
fl*our>erj Self, n9 llio on!) Ktility witlioat a aecond 
As to domestic nnd Bocn! dutioSy llio Ifujn insists, in 
tliH spirit of llin BhngaraJgilif npon tlioir dnopir 
fonnance nnd lie sntna np nil socinl daliea under the 
nil comprolionsivo pnncipli* of /oln or pliiinn 

thropy Tlio only tliinc* in irliioh tlio IWjA differs 
from ^nknro —not in letter but in spirit —is in 
lendmp llio whole weight of his teiohing not to 
luonasticiein, ns ^-inkara does, bnt to the life of the 
hou^o holder In this he ngrees nioro with the 
pnrlier Yedantuti like Innel i nnd \ ijn'ivnlkyn than 
with the great nnehonto nnd his followers Bat in 
insisting thnt the Brnhtmjnani or 1 heist shonld bo 
ns n rule n liouee holder the Hiijd nlso insisted that 
in performing domestic nnd social dnties one shonld 
follow the ff(t«fras the nnd not one a personal 

i/hims and inclinations lie indeed advocated eomn 
socml reforms and spoke ngamst enste in the spirit 
of Mrityanja 3 aclif'ir)n whoso treatise ngninst the 
caste system, Bajravtcht ho pablishod in part with n 
Bengali translation Bat it does not appear from his 
uritinga that he desired anything more than the 
removal of the evil enstoms that had grown in later 
ages and a return of Hindu society to the some 
what purer state that existed in the later Vedio 
period That he contemplated any radical reoon 
struction of society, seems improbable from his 
teachings and from the solioitnde whioh be showed, 
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up to th© close of his life, not to be excotnmunioafced 
from the pale of Hindu orthodoxy. However, in the 
Rap’s Christian writings we find a view of Theism 
very different fiooi the one we have jnst given. He 
there appears as a tTnitaiian Christian accepting the 
authority of the Bible, specially of the teachings of 
rjesus Christ. This seems to show that the Ka]a’s 
real creed Avaa neifchei orthodox Vedanlisra noi 
Biblical Christianity, but that in his contioversies with 
Hindu idolatora and Christian Tiinitarians be simply 
assumed the authority of the Hindu and the Christian 
scriptures and showed that they inculcated the 
spiritual worship of one Grod, the truth for the 
establishment of which the Ra^a lived and died, 

I proceed now to notice the form or rather forms 
of Brihmaism introduced by our next great leader, 
ilfaharahi Devendracdth Thakur. A striking difference 
between our founder and our next two leaders is that 
while the former came to his work as a formed and. 
mature thinker, the two latter 3oraed. the Samaj in their 
early youth, and that while there are scarcely any data 
for tracing the growth of the former’s mind, the two 
latter may almost be said to have thought aloud. We 
can see the workings of then mind, the truths they 
gradually acquired, the mistakes they made and the 
changes they underwent — both from their work and 
from what they have told us about themselves in their 
autobiographical sketches. Thus, for instance, while 
we cannot say by what steps the ReV]^, came to occupy 
the standpoint as regards the higher Hindu and the 
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Gliriatia*) fcnp tirm >n vtIiilIi find lilm in In« 

writintj* n^ to t)»i r*hi w«« I no\~ Ihn tin» wJii-n 
lio had no nctjcnnla iCi pcriplurc* tlin turn 

vrlu n lir li d fMiilt ilihin onlt* «op»rficiill^ nntl wn 
earned I \ n’lnl Pt m dtnhiintlnir r'cctllrnc « 
nnd ngiiii llio tim ilrii Inkin'* ptudiid th :n 

ihorouf^ldj 111 * di to «tcil ut at tointJ to liini gn i 
dcfict! in I'll n and cliPcLrd nnd taodiHi d Iiii ndinrn 
tjcn for llinn fnd in Im own hi lorennd lh« 

liislorv of 1 !m U dimi nm ij contf nijTomnpou* with 
hi» liow l!i*i iti If chn ig d ^Yllh I is pprionl 

chaj^i s \\ I* mu noltco som* of llicin clmnpn lu 
order to uudir I nd tin U iHitmiiai mpminlid h) 
him It 15 LMdont fro n^lhi 'Iiilnrtlii « \ulohmgr ipbj 
that hii bilitl in TIutsm pr iil^cl his »ttidr of tli 
llioda BCfipturot ard hm ncquainlancr with Iho 11 ij* * 
work It rn« liM or n intuitions and rrtl>ctionn Ihnl 
revtnhdGod o liun ibo 1 a| lish t Jucalion which h 
hod recoi**ed nu't hav had its dun inllui nc« on Ins 
tnind but ns to Iho particular nulhorp^ if nn) who 
inflococed Ills lliough wit know nothing Ho sunns 
to hnxo nlread) formed clear cnnciiption of mans 
relation to God and GodV nttrihutrs at the time, hj 
came acro'a llit Lpnni haiU for ib was their conlir 
motion of hi9 chensht-d conMc ions that, as ho tells 
us, ovorpjpd him at this stago of his life Wiion this 
was 80 it IS so^lb^ hat unintelligible how, throughont 
a definite period of his life he nccoptod timse writings 
08 the outboritatiro basis of religious faith and liow 
when Ins faith in them as anch was shaken b} the 
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discovery of errors in them, he felt quite at sea as bo 
the grounds of Brahmic faith. Again, ifc seems to me 
rather strange that, though he had, as he tells us,, 
gone through the eleven principal TJpanishads before 
the return of the four pandits from Benares, he had 
nob yet discovered in them those ob]ectionable features 
which latterly struck him and the discovery of which 
led him to reject the authority of the Upanishads The 
features spoken of, specially the doctrine of the unity of 
the Divine and the human spirit, are nowhere absent in 
the Upan'isliads, and in the Chhihidogya and the Bi ihadd- 
lavyalva, they are most prominent, the former repeating 
the monistic MalidiaT^ya, ^Tal tiam asi” (‘Thou arii 
that’) not fewer than seven times in the same chapter* 
I cannot, therefore, resist the conclusion that during 
the period in which the Mahaishi believed and taught 
the doctrine that the Upamshads were the authorita- 
tive basis of the religion of the Brahma Samaj, 
his study of these writings was most superficial 
and perhaps even desultory — confined to portions 
^elected by his teachers. However, it was during this 
period of his belief in the Vedanta as the basis of 
Rrahmaisffi that the Mahaishi took an important step 
the^fiist step towards changing the Brahma Samaj from 
a mere Prayer Meeting into a Church and a Society 
He established what he himself calls in lus Autobiogra- 
ph} the Brahmic Corenant, but what others have more 
coirectly called the Vedantic Covenant, for when it 
vm' establislied, the authoiiry of the Vedanta had 
not been rejected and the term ‘Brahmaism’ or 
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Hr ihnia DlnrmV It id not como into nso Baba 
H^joiirajan Vnsn and in an arliole in tho tnontbK 
journal D{ts{ (now defonctj, tlmt ' liuro Bruluaa 
Dharmn^ stands nan there stood tboii tho phrase 
“Fed lu/a prntipudya faty'i dharma* (tlio true roh 
pion taught hj tho Vedanta) Iho ^rnlinrshi’s roll 
gton, then in this period of his lifu, was ns appears 
Iroui what followed later on Dunliatio Thoism 
coupled with tho belief that the UpantdiaiU taught 
this form of Thflisen and \/cre the nuthoriUtKe basis 
of theiatio belief and worship llcnll} ns 1 have 
already eatd, it was Intuition ond Kenson that !a> at 
the basis of his Theism, but either from an absence 
in him of tho power of o^oso introspection or from a 
feeliof, of roodeat\ and dididence arising from hia 
)outh, added to un impurfect acquaintance with 
what the C/pamshdd really taught, ho did not see 
ind did not declare tho real basis of his faitli Ihe 
change the discover} of the real basis of his faith 
came, however, when the return of the four Vtdic 
students from Benares afforded him nii opportunit} 
for a thorougli study of the UjHinishads and the 
earlier portions of the Vtdas But the negative 
discover} that the Upanidmdn wore not the real 
basis of Bruhmio faith was not immediately folloued 
by the positive discovery of tho real basis A period 
of suspense and uncertainty intervened And then it 
was found out that the true basis of Brubmaiam was 
Intuition, a real or aupposed power of the mmd to 
know directly the fundamental principles of religion — 
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God, and Duty Whafc the doctrine ot 

Intuition, as taught by tlie Mahaishi and tlie Biah- 
inananda is, and how far, if at all, it is true, I 
shall discuss later on. Here I must- add a few 
lemaiks to those I have alieady made as legaids 
the i election of the Upanishads as the basis of 
Biahmaisra It seems to me that even when the 
fallibility of the Upanishad-^ had been found out, 
they might yet continue to be legaided as, m 
a sense, the basis of Bi^hmaism, in the sense 
of Brahmic literature, moie oi less impel feet 
statements of the Bifihmie faith. The woiks of 
the Mahaishi aie, we know, fallible, containing 
what we consider to be errors here and theie 
Does this fact depuve them of the light of being 
regarded as Biahmic libeiature, as more oi less 
impeifect and tentative statements of Biahmic 
principles The basis of a religion may either be 
philosophical oi historical. No books as such can 
be the philosophical basis of a leligion But any 
book containing statements of the fundamental 
principles of the leligion may be called its basis in a 
historical sense. 1 therefoie hold that the XJpam- 
sliad-s, though they contain some eirois, aie, m as 
much as they aie statements of the fundamental 
principles of Biahmaism, Brahmic literature or the 
historical basis of Biahmaism in the same sense as 
the works of the Raja, the Brahmananda and the 
later exponents of Biahmaism are so, making due 
4illowance, of couise, for the change oL thought 
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flToclcd by ihi pro:yru* of sciiQlifia knorrlcdpi I 
ImIkvc Ibil Ihf ineunl llndu Thnsti nnd ortn 
uveril followcft of tliM \pdnnti looked 

upon ibo scrip urc^ fli ^ orka m no 

ottier SLPso tbnn lliii Bat tbo 'labar^Iil did not. 
tii all tUa Hia luw of acriptnrai authority < aa 
inlluorctd Ij\ U e idtn non Cliriittan (Imn Hindu 
tint a iicriplurp to In real tenptun tnoil bo infal) 
iblc ‘'0 an Roon AY llio fallibility of tin 
>vaa di co-crod bj liini tl«*y ctanid to bo ecripturrn 
for bii! ideal chnrcb Hot though ditcnrdtn^ tliu 
C]>^nihniU an fcrip nrcs be could not nllo;;ot!itr 
diamiis from lua imnd tbo idpa tbnt an anllioritntivo 
scrip oro is needed an a goidn nnd baiist of unity for 
uebureb flo could not 1 ■i'<rop fully trail timt tliu 
inrf-r lif,lit tint Ini ro^ealtd tbo fratli to him and 
repealed also tlic fallibility of Ibi Cjnnthvl n-onld 
he a safe gnidt for tlio churcb 11>*, Hurt fore pro 
tiodcd to BuppU the jlici ricatid by t’li tyrtru//jarf» 
nnd he did BO bn Ins anno ated rdictmnR from tbii 
f j fiui /(Ot/r and the 6mrif»» inlitled Drahma Dhama 
iho 0 T-lio Cftrtf illy rend win bn on the cIuidib of 
ihiB book on tliH ru^nroiico of Hr thma can Bcnrctly 
doubt tint in Ins ts'irnation It IS a virtnilly Infallible 
scripture for Hrabinas Iloronor, I ahnll leane tins 
p^rt of tny subject with only one more remark on the 
discarding of the UpwishatU ns tlio lilstorical basis of 
the Br thmaism IVrhaps tho ^^alIaralll thought, as 
others ha\e tbouglit after Inin that the C/p'tiU’ihads 
contained not only errors, bnt fundamental errors, — 
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that such docfcimes as fche unity of Grod and man, 
vt^na imckh &nd. re-incai nation weie opposed to tlie 
fundamental piinciples of Brahmaism as conceived by 
him, and that, theiefoie, they could not be accepted 
by him as the basis of Brahmaism even in a historical 
sense If so, I have nothing more to say than that 
those who think so have no right to call their religion 
Hinduism m any but a most superficial sense 

However, as already mentioned, the Maharshi’s 
faith now changed into Intuitional Dualistic Theism, 
represented in substance by the B) irhma Dhai ma Btja^ 
which he now drew up as the basis of unity for 
Brahmas. He had already remodelled, according to 
his own idea of Bidhmaism, the form of worship in- 
troduced by Rammohan Ray He had purged 

the stotia from the Mahdmi vdna Tantia of its monistic 
elements and enriched the liturgy by successive addi- 
tions of texts from the Upamshads and the Sanhitci^t' 
till it took its present form This liturgy, though it 
IS not used by the Progressive sections of the Brahma 
Sama], is really the basis of their forms of worship. 
The combination of texts showing the attributes of 
God was specially a most important step, leading to 
great developments in the devotional life of the 
Brahma Sama] In the Adi Brdhma Sam4] liturgy, 
indeed, these texts are left with only a very scanty 
exposition But the Maharshi, both by his own in- 
tensely meditative habits and his rich expositions of 
these texts in his discourses, taught the Brahmas how 
to use them in private devotions and also how a 
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tnore living form of pnblio worship than the Adi 
Samd] ono could be developed from it Tot nnj regu 
larB}8tem of spiritual culture however we seek in 
vain in the Afahfirshi a writings and diaconrses and 1 
have alroya felt an unaatished corioaity about the 
methods and diaciplinea b> wnich that great soul rose 
to that dizzj height of cooaraunion with the Supreme 
Spirit which appears dimlj, though unmistakably, even 
to our unenlightened eyes in l)i3 invalnable niter 
ancea 

Ueserving for a snbseqnent part of this lecture 
a detailed notice of the l*hil030phy of Intnition which 
the Mnharahi in close association with Brahminanda 
Kesa^ohandra Sen, gave to the BrAhma Samfij, 1 now 
come to notice bia aoheoie of social reform I he 
conntry will ever remain deeply gratefnl to him for 
conceiving and carrying into practice the idea that a 
Theist cannot, without morally degrading himeelf, 
practise idolatry or any other ceremonial worghip of 
gods and goddesses The association of the most re 
fined form of Theism with the grossest forma of pol^ 
theism and idolatry had gone on in the country for 
centuries It was reserved for the second great leader 
of the Brahma Sam5] to sever this unholy connection 
to arouRe the dormant conscience of the country and 
loy the foundation of a reformed umdolatron Hindu 
community It was the Maharshi who performed the 
first two Brabmio Ajitistltdns or domestic rites ever 
celebrated in the country and thereby became the pro 
genitor of generations of truly Iheistic reformers He 
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banished polytheism and idolatry once for all from the 
reformed society he thus founded And he proceeded 
farther As soon as he felt though the inspiration m 
this case came from another source — that d Brahma, a 
disbeliever in caste, should nob wear any badge of 
caste, he threw away his sacrificial thread and never 
again wore it himself. He had already given up caste- 
restrictions as to eating and drinking, freely eating and 
drinking with non-Brahmanas nr public dinners It 
now seemed as if he was going to abolish caste alboge- 
thei, in all its varied forms, from his society Besides 
discarding his own thread and discontinuing giving 
threads to the other members of his family when go- 
ing through the ceremony of upanayan or presentation 
to a spiritual teacher, he went so far with the younger 
and more ardent spirits of his church from whom the 
inspiration in this matter really came as to appoint a 
nou-Biahmana in the person of the Brahm.inanda to 
the ministry of the Sam 5 ] and to dismiss Brdhmanas 
wearing threads from the ministry, thereby declaring 
that those who supported caste m any shape fell short 
of the true ideal of Brahma ship aud w’ere unfit for the 
Brahma Sam.13 ministry. But the fact is, as was proved 
by subsequent events, that m tbis matter of abolishing 
caste the Maharshi had overstepped the real growth 
of bis mind, and the consequence was that he receded, 
It does not fall within the scope of this lecture to tell 
the history of this recession All the steps of this 
backsliding, the reinstatement of the dismissed thread- 
wearing Brahmanas to the Saina.3 ministry, the accept- 
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uncH of tlio resif^nation of thu ministers belonging to 
the reform party the non appointment of any other 
non Brihmana to the Atit Simuj ministry the ro intro- 
duLtion of the thrtad into tlie iipinayau ceremon} tlio 
interdiction of inter catto inarrnges in the Adi Brnhmn 
bamu] ->nll thuio goto proio that the Mahnrsht never 
reall} outgrerr the cTste no ions iit un> rate tho 
cistt feeling pfe\ alent lo the country and thnt in 
comtnan ^ itli the caste riddi n 1 heists of tnediiovnl 
tunes, ho bQl)e\td tin Lr limanas to be a privileged 
• Loininnnity ubosu sanctity should not be desecrated 
bj nnrital unions i ith other caitis or oven by 
partnership in tlui mini try of religion with non 
Bruluinnns lint it mast be oohci d thnt the 'Mahnrsbi 
his never put foru ifd any public defonco oral or 
uritten of his opinion on this subject On the 
contrarv, the rather aw’ rird iinnner m which ho lias 
dealt with thorough ^oing reformers in this nmtlor hag 
flH^uied to show ns if he s/ns Imlf nslmmod of his back 
ending nnd was conscious thnt ho was going against 
u trong and irresistible tide of progre 9 It must nlso 
be mentioned in jnstico to In’ll that bo has shown 
himself m faronr of the re union of the I'arious sub 
divisions of the Brahinini caste Uh has contracted 
inarriage relations in lus fimily not only witli high 
class Brethmanas of other sub divisions than his own 
but even nth those who are called Varna Br ihmanas, 
the priests of the lower classes n reform which seems in 
one respect to be even more radical than the marriage of 
I higli c ste Brihmannsand higli caste non Brihmanas 
2 
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I now come to fcbo lime oL onr thud gi eat lead«i, 
Brahmdnanda Kesavchandra Sen. His mental h»s- 
toiy agrees with the Malmrshi’b in sebpeofc of bung 
characteiJBed by great change^— t ven gienUt <-nd 
more frequent changes than thosf e'vperitrncecl by the 
latter, — and in that ol his coming to hi-^ iheistic 
laith by the lielp ol his onn nilintions ind unection*^ , 
but he was ioifcuriate in ainvirig directly at the Intui- 
tional Dualistic Theism wliicli he held in common 
^7lth the Mahnrshi in liis early liU v/ithout going 
through the seini-Vedantic “^lage of the latti r’s 
histoiy. When Kesav joined the ihahma Sami'i], the 
second and final form of the Maharshi’s creed had 
been alieadj' formulated, and tlie iormei only helped 
in developing the philosophy oi Intuition, tlie sni)- 
stance of which the Mahaishi iiad already conceived 
The writers of the Biahmanand r*s Bengali biogiapli} 
claim that he made a substantial addition to the 
Maharshrs theor} of Intuition '^i’he lattoi had taught 
that a belief in Grod and other fniidamental religious 
truths IB due to Attaaj'tudyaya or Intuitvon The 
Bialimananda added, “Yes, w'e really do so, brrt before 
believing m them tbrougb Intuition we know them 
through Common Sense or Saha/ JnaUf our innate 
power of knowing things, both earthly and heavenly, 
without the intervention of reasoning” The wiiteis 
of the book named assert that the Maharshi accepted 
this addition to his philosophy and accordingly 
changed his previous statement of the doctrine m the 
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i3ni^» t irn-i (tra i*ha Tli«> prove llin 1} 
i nnpnrin^, tin »3iJon of l)ie f>^ok pTMt«iip^ li fon 
I\ <i\ 1 jotrunp I’m I\r-hmi willi nno h* r 

piiWiff'ml lirt Jjtid jon d it 1 im cl not and tio 

no c|H flion 1*11 cl in pn forwnil in fnvonr o tin 
Itrftlim ^n'\nd^ l»> !\i* \\ !>^l I tcv\i t> 

pom nut II llial liu tj of llu* iVi or} 0oi< no 

f 'niifi ii/^ pcM to It lb on!) cintiqi M tl nt trjsili 
in the fi forn Inltii un ni d to b call* d ;>ra ^ i j j 
b*«lu f in till r cmd furm t cun (o bi calti d jn t 
kniwledc” kno vl Jut*i«iad4id binjlior thnti lj«li f 
bjt n pbinoniMoi cUttnm^ to b knowl^dm and not 
nun i»li*r Club nct‘**p ei m bnorrbdc^" on!) i it 
ca 1 taidl'ut i‘i of trim knowb df,i Nor ni to lli« 
fjn tun oft' 8 8 tlm liuorx In union or Comm *» 
‘'•‘ni in bolii Mil formi rrenlion» d nbnv » t'andt on 
th 1 ani-j foo mi, Ho li tb« formi liavtj tin laiiii) 
eln'-ni’lb or tbi nn« vreikiuii b) MimloMrnam \Ui 
in) call llmir con non Unnc «rii*ic Inat common 
chnricl'iriitiL ii tlial intuitivn tmtlii or the priiii.ipb i 
of common « me nrti cUnu-d to b*» univir al and 
irrebxtiblo, bit their unnorialu) and irrr atelibili ) 
an no^ iho'sn b)' an) philosophic il nml)iM of kno>v 
ledc;e, incli 01 tiie ftidonli of hi^litr Mrtiplniics ani 
familiar nth 'NN lion thu anivarsalit)* and irr>ii8ti 
bilil) of the liu,her truths of rili|^ion are denied b) 
large numbora of both ecnpltcs and balieifura tho) can 
be placed on a Bound basis only if nt nil b) such close 
and searching analysis But neither 'Maharshi nor 
Bralimunnnda displayed any great power of jihilo o 
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pliical analysis even in then best days. Babus 
Rajnaiayan Vaau and Dvijendranath Thakur showed 
somewhat better powers o£ analysis m their writings , 
but then philosophical wutings seem to have made 
very little irapiession on the membeis of the Brahma 
Sama^j Then theories of Intuition being substantially 
at one with the theory of the two gieat leaders, their 
special contributions to the philosophy of Intuition 
weie not much attended to. However, I purpose 
to do greater -lustice to them than is implied in this 
baie mention of their work, m a subsequent lecture, 
in which the theory of Intuition will be made the 
subject of more detailed exposition and examination 
than IS possible here. Suffice it to say here, that 
the theory of Intuition, as taught by these four 
Brahma thinkers, reGei%’‘ed no embellishment or deve- 
lopment at the hands of subsequent writers, even of 
such an able writer as the Reverend Babu Pratap- 
chandia Mazumdar, till it was materially changed, 
changed almost to non-recognition, by writers belong- 
ing to the vSadharan Brahma Samaj Before, however, 
I leave this stage of Kesav’s theology, I may as 
well point out his intellectual affinity’’ with some of 
the schools of European philosophy For all that 
he wrote and spoke about this time on the philosophi- 
cal basis of rebg.on, he seems to have been mostly 
indebted to Keid and. Hamilton, the most prominent 
writers of what is called the Scotch School of 
Philosoph}’^ He was also an admiier of Victor 
Cousin, the French philosopher. Of Hamilton he 
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■epolxo ti« tlmt unnvRlltd thinker Tina steins 
rather fitrange, na UamiUon la roall; the father ot 
modern J ogliah \j;nosticia*n 1 cannot reaist he 
condn^ion that th« Itrnhmfmanda vras not a thorongh 
•student of IlainiUon Ho eeins to lm\e been cap i 
valed tho philosophers thtory of porceptioa, 
according to uliich no lja\e n direct presentativ* 
knowlcdgo of ItLality This thcor\, horo\ir, ii or 
no Dse to religion but tho Brnlmmoid v seoma to bi^e 
•coneeued hia tlieory of tnin « direct knowledge of God 
fioinewhat after its fashion Bat nothing, hi el} o 
a’laf} a eonl hankering after philosophical truth — 
nothmi, capable of standing a euarohing critici m 
vas e\(r attempted oilhcr by the Brahrn'lo ndn or 
his immediate predecessore or luiinodiato eucce sors 
Aud it may be add*»d that neither his nor their proper 
T/ork safiurtd anything for not at emptiog that task 
The} lived in nbat ma} be called the childhood of 
the Brdhma bam^ij It was tho age not of philoso 
phical doubt and criticism, bat of eas} trustful faitli 
and spiritual liaukeriog The critical spirit xir s 
awakened just euough to question the authority ot 
accredited scriptures and prophets and by showing 
that the acceptance of scriptures and prophets cb 
from God implied a previous knowledge of t! o first 
principles of religion and that this knowledge conld 
not but be direct nntanght by man— the thinkers of the 
period gave spiritaally disposed people a resting place 
an natural religion — a religion based on natural reve 
lation People gladly accepted the idea of such 
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bodies ot men clniminj; spicial reverenco from ne 
lojft mo’ini direct communion 5\ith God, — Beoinf^, 
lipnrintjland loiiclnnp linn with our souls nnd Ii\inp in 
ton'tnnt union with liiin DhnXU inefins rapt nnd 
ffrxent lo\t of Tod lendtnq tb< dp\otPo to nucli 
inanifpstatinns of foibnc; !i3 laugbing^, crying nnd 
dnnctng nnd to liumbhng himself to nil lovora of 
C od Tairtfoyn menns nb once of nttnohmont to 
enrtlil) things nnd living n simple nnd n cctio life 
riie p doctrines nroused great opposition nmong the 
ndhr rents of the Adi Brdhma S m»] nnd nlso nmong 
II large bod) of men 5\ho belonged to Kesav s own 
church the Brihtna bamnj of Indm There is indeed 
Q rationnl inlorpretation of these doctrines which 
might bn made nc''optable to the e oppositionists and 
It tnn> bn said tlin^ some of K-Osavs opponents 
recognised the underlyine truth of the doctrines 
lint the form in 'vhtch he taught them or nt any 
rate the way in winch his opponents understood him 
ninde opposition on their part incvitablo In the 
first stage of lus pubho life Kesav had to a certain 
extent appealed to the intellect of lits nnditora — 
had takon some care to conainco them But in bis 
second stage he grew more nnd raoro dograalio and 
prophetio ns years passed on and failed to reach tho 
intelleot of tlie more critical even among hia own 
friends and followers It happened, therefore that 
even before the Kuchbehar Arnrciage n tolerably 
large body of Brahmas had been formed in the Brahma 
Sanoii] of Indm tor whom his leadership had more or 
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Igss come to an end Those who liave closely studied 
the history of the Brt'ihma Sami') know that this 
fact made the establishment of the Sadhiran Brahma 
Samaj much easier than it would have been otiiei- 
wise. 

However, I now come to the third and last stage 
of Kesav’a theological development, the stage repie- 
sen ted by the foimnlation of the New Dispensation. 
By the “New Dispensation’ I nndei stand him to 
mean the doctrines I have just noticed, besides a 
number of rites and cevemonies introduced by him 
with the purpose of assimilating the tiutha of previous 
dispensations, i e , the piinctpal systems of religion 
chronologically piecedmg the advent of Biahraaism 
Neoessaiily, Kesav being the first preacher of the 
system, he is the central figuie in it, and the system 
18 moie or less identified with his teachings. This is 
what lepels many Brihmas from the system They 
are opposed to all special pevsonal influence m religion 
But apait from the truth oi erroi of the doctrine, 
I do not see anything repugnant or opposed to the 
spirit of Brihmaism in the idea of a particular foim 
of it being identified with a paiticuiar individual 
If that particnlai individual is set up as an authoiity 
to be blindly followed, as one to whom private 
judgment is to be sacrificed, then, indeed, is such 
teaching to be pronounced as quite opposed to the 
spirit of Brahmaism, But though the Brahmananda 
has done much, I admit, to fostei blind belief and 
discourage free thought, ^and though isolated expies- 
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«ions miglil lip qnoid from l»if utt^'rances to tin 
'CfTt'C lint lie should ho blindly follor-od I do not 
tlitnls lio mado \n} ajaUmatio nttempt to got rocog 
nued rti 0 prophet to bo blindlj* follonod Thojgh 
ho did not reason oat Ins sjra*«m ho ma) b*? fluppo^od 
to have commended it to llio froo judgment of th 
public nnd loft it to be ncctptjd or rHj»>clod nccord 
to ■'■s inhoront rpasonabletioss or unrHosonableneBS 
If, therefori tbo Isetv Disponsntion cominond<i 
itself to tbo spiritual instincts or the intelloct of 
some rirdlimao, eran though it is not a roasonnd out 
sjr tem I do not see that its follow ors enn roasoniblv 
be set down n« n body of blind belie\ era in n prophet 
or a Bjstem of toaohings nny moro than the followers 
of an) cicntifia or philosophical system accepted in 
the saroo war What I object to as a fundamentil 
error and ns opposed to the spirit of Prihinnism, is the 
presentation of any form of it in an unreasotiea 
dogmatic fashion and of tbi Brdbmns who arc not 
2sew Di peneatioaists are os much ^oilty as thoi-^ 
who aro Tins way of preaching Br'iliraaisni fosters 
blind belief and cliecks tlio growth of free tlionght 
lodifferentli whether the system preached be the 
Ivew Dispensation or any other form of Bruhmai m 
Undue persoiml induunoo such as coerces the intellect 
of those Bubjeot Co it whether that inHoence corner 
from Knaavohandra ben or ony other Brdhnia leader 
or teacher, is undoubtedly exerted and perpetuated 
by such preachmg even though the personal nature 
of the leflueuce may not be recognised or admiUecl 
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And the extent and the harmfulness of this influence 

aie proportionate to the powei and ability of the 

person from whom it emanates It has often seemed 

to me that the reason why Brahmas outside the pale 

of the 2 ^ew dispensation axe less exposed to the evil 

effects of such undue personal influence, is not that 

the teachers of the N'ew Dispensation are appieciably 

more dogmatic than some of the teachers of other 

forms of BrJlhmaism, bub that after Kesavchandra Sen 

we have not had any Brahma leader of towering 

genius, such a one as can exert any very deep influence 

on 1)18 brethren. Let but such a leader arise, and I 

have little doubt that he will be as blindly followed by 

many as Kesav is supposed to be followed by the New 

Dispensationists. The safe-guard against the evil 

complained of is not to cheek the growth of personal 

influence, which, if exerted in the proper way, is a 

healthy factor in the growth of religious life, or to 

perfect oui constitutional B 3 ’^ 3 tem, which, however good 

and necessary it may be, cannot arrest the growth of 

personal influence and should not be allowed to check 

it, even if it could , but to change the prevalent mode 

of preaching Brahmaism, — to change it from its present 

dogmatic form to a rational one, to appeal, nob to blind 

unreasoning faith after the fashion of the old systems 

which we profess to have outgrown, nor to traditional 

beliefs received without examination and criticism and 

hiding their true nature under the imposing liame of 

\ 

“Intuitions,” bub to universal Reason, to the scientific 
faculty, which receives nobbing, even though it be a 
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fund-imental truth, Without eTOminution and orittcj m 
and to Philosophj whioh ns tho unifier of nil sciences 
ns the embodiment of the fundamental principles of all 
knowledge and belief is the only final anthorit} on 
religious as well as other matters It will be seen from 
what yet remains to bo eaid of the later development 
of Br ihtnie doctrines, how llio Brahma Sama] is slowlj 
moa mg towards the goal I am pointing to However 
after what may seem to be a little digression but which 
I have purposely interposed 1 return to tho notice of 
Ke av 8 last stag,a of doctrinal development and have 
to add, to what 1 Imre already said that hia earl^ 
philosophical Dualiam was greatly modified m his latter 
dajs 80 mach so that m bis ^‘BrahiiaQttopamshai 
and ‘rb^a ohjeclnf and subjicUic, ho recognises in 
a manner the essential unity of the divine and the 
human spirit and in one of his eermons comprised in 
the volumes entitled Seialer Niiedan* he sees a 
iiipaning which to me eeems the true meaning of the 
Yedantic doctrine of iitrtana at which the 

Maharshi had shuddered and avhich lie had rijeated as 
)in Brahmic The BrabrnfiDanda recognises that there is 
a stage of spiritual dei elopraent at which tho human soul 
really sees it eU spiritually not nntarall}, merged in 
tfie Supreme Sonl and becomes one with ifc This pro 
Vedantic tendency culminated in a declaration in the 
Liberal newspaper of the 7th June 188o, shortly after 
kesav a death and, therefore presumably made m the 
spirit of hi3 teachings, — a deolarnlion which runs 
thus ~ Onr Return to the Vedanta we need not say 
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vei}’’ much upon our lieLurn to Uie Yedinla i’nja )-> r 
known fact. The foundatio ) of ih’.iHtiuiHin b.d 

upon the Uirnwhad-^' Although v/e have adv'.ince.l 
the foundation lemain'! the saino.” Hosvevar, though 
Kesav’s early Dualism was thus modified, liis Inlui- 
tionism showed no sign of modifiealion , and willi ihc 
exception of Pandit Kahsankar ICavirijas Binihi'! 
Dhatnia Vi]nan% Bijn, which df^serve' onlv i br. * 
mention, his church made no later c 3 itribiition to the 
philosophy of Brahinaisin Tiu^ oMitinijs nf s loh 
eminent scholars as PaudttGi.u»govi'ida R ly Up.'dhyi^ i 
and Manlavi Giiishchandra Sen have, indeed done 
valuable seivice in bringing the Hindu «ind the 
Muharntnadan scriptuies within the compr ^Iiension ot 
educated Bengalis, bat tbe^ have made no substantial 
contribution to laying the philosophical foundation ot 
Brahma ism 

Howevei, coming now to the Urahm.inanda’s contri- 
bution to the Br.ihma mode ot f>Tdhan or spiritual cuUuie, 
we find him, unlike the Milinrslii, to have letc an 
elaboiate system of such sdclh^in in the two books by 
him I have already named and lu his BicThma D/iai 
Anusth'in, his utter mess, with the utterances ot othei 
leading Brdhraas, in the thiee volumes of Dhai iiii- 
sevdhan, and in his sermons fioin the Brahma hlandu 
pulpit A.8 this system mu-<t occupy us at some 
length in future lectures of the piBsent senes, 1 
must pass by it with only one remark on what seems 
to me Kesav’s most important oontiibubion to Brahma 
■sadhan^ our present form of worship, ~bhe form 
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>» 'nth tnmor \Ati\tio"* i ? d in Un pilAic 
f r\ic<' Ixi’h tin nnd tho 

nr'iiin'i Sin »j mrl tjlio l»y innm htnlimn in l!n»ir 
ITint tti\o\ijr« Tlu l\iii form cf 

i-omhip — npriMn^ i-li I ^a^> bt^ r I'fJ lb* tlino 
funda rc i'll tnowmflol* of lb»* «oil ta^irtN ft ><! 
tuint-U JrJWntn rlamlion ilirrc cnnunnmou 

nr 1 j r j '•t fl prayer —In^ Jon t lo tlm apirt'tial life 
of lb( tirtbnnSini j aiimaton iiicalctilabb 

I n V tone to lln, Hm'ini tnanja « *l'ii no of bociiI 
tt^forn ntiil n-d r this bt atl I alnll 1 rn Hy tnlien f mr 
pnnt« Hrit bta rulirn nbolition of < llif srliMne 

\ Inch 1 ♦* rrd Ini friends formwht d in hii VliSninf^ 
daT«, th** o r nhicli Iho JMnrjhi nt fir^* iimpitSis J 
with uni tht-n rtctded from w % mlhi ml to and 
con \* i ilU I 0 led mil m Mb lai <r di\» With Ml 
tin ejn^ ncti ID of Tvl ich Ins ndMiiLtd folhrrMrs 
corplonud K is n^or tliowctl inr I ndtnc} lo 
coinc to nnr eort comproniipi* with cisU What 
tna\ b fton one etai dpuinl called I’u) mo ' coniir 
irMsL nc cf hiB lift tlm Knchbnhiir larriagi 
SI frt n mo htr poin of iioi- n reform of n, most 
ndicil natnrf It tris on mlrrcaplt tind inlor trihil 
tmrri prt ‘^o nndor the innuuncu of his imiier 
paliamt; linclupgs, which tially changed tho Urflima 
Sum ij from r priest ridden Uindu sect to a broad and 
free society nith tho spirit of prmiilivp and higher 
Ihndui m penading it, but not the trammels of medi tva! 
and later Ilindui*m cliecLing iind orreating its growing 
life castt distinctions flew nway before t!io Bnbma 
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rfifoTuiBrs. S-Od fchs BriilimSi SsiniAj w&s fi-llsd wifcli 
instances of inter-caste marriage, m some of which 
the highest and the lowest^ were united It may be 
said that there is yet a good deal of caste feeling, 
even of caste pride, m some quarters of even che 
progressive section of the Brahma Sam a] That is 
perhaps true, and we shall perhaps have to wait a 
few generations more for this feeling and this pride 
to be fully eradicated But the great change intro- 
duced b}' the reform carried out by Brahmananda and 
Ills friends is that theie is no caste distinction at the 
hasrs of the reconstructed Brahma community that 
seceded fiom the Adi Brahma Samaj, no caste at its 
basis, as there is at the basis of orthodox Hindu 
Society and of the Adi Brahma Samaj ~ The impor- 
tance of this distinction cannot be exaggerated. The 
second point to be noticed is the part taken by the 
Brahmananda in ascertaining from expert medical" 
opinion the proper and the minimum age for the 
marriage of girls, and in getting Act HI of 1872 
passed The impetus which that Act has given to 
social reform both inside and outside the Brahma 
Sam.i] IS simply incalculable The third point to be 
noticed is Hesav’s piomotion of a moderate degree of 
the higher education of nomen by hig Female Normal 
School, long closed, and his Victoria Institution which, 

Lately a number of inter-caste marriages have taken place 
, in the A'di Br.ihma Samaj and Dr. Gaur’s amendment of Act III 
has introduced inter-caste Hindu marriages even in the orthodox 
communit}. 
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ttndf r vai-ioim TiciiJiltjdf*, fill! conlinn? » Tin fouti'i 
poml I* ln« pmuo nm M rn-»« idtirntjon tin 
puUiCilion 0 * llif* h tlnih wflnr lln fori ran irr 
of tilt* cIh ap prnr-dic^l of tiu dnv Willi 

ftll bin rrfnrn< boror r Ki‘im tret » von lot r<l oi 
by bp mor ftdtaticcd fnende fnd lollowrri to b rftlbt-r 
jorroiv ard IncV^Md in bU \it ivi on toeiol ml* r 
U wnt V.no» n long bhfote nntl bp N i 5 dit naV 
It cb ar tba ho rpTr*r tbiolc oT iivdi r val nrtl la r 
Hindu vti'i i< nboul t| ( intrllcctual tnfr rioTiti of wrn t> 
to tun and tlu nlnrol eab]fet on of tb< forn»r to 
iho Inlli-r 'Womin m tbr eboteb foot di-d b) bin 
b*\%v tuvrr Wi'n j;»vin nnj RttRl privibjfv? or brs 
laVin on) prcmirrn |mt nnd riMl) bigli iJiic tio i 
for ttOMi n in ftn^ nb^pr, Ibn utut»riilv or otlirri 
baa nlro^s bttn nl n ditcottnl tn thi trliolf bodr * 
II 0 rrabuiitOfindo fl vnm* nboit cliDrcIi Ji^osirnn nt 
t^ert nt it i-tUlnorn of n thcocmtic typr and i* 
VI nf pvtry oao Inows after lonu end ■Ironuout 
opposition from bim '\nd bit tminedmti follorrers that 
tlm pnnciplea of rrpre pntatuin nnd conilitnlioml 
ebareb ^oxcrnmonl (rininplied in tiin Ilruhnn S rn ij 
1 uo\ como to tho conclndin^ part of iny 1 clur 


Since this wn ufjiten tpeenUj the la i tew jciri 

the titc of iliin^,* hat chaoj,cd much tn llie ^ew Disjv^oniion 
Church I cmalc preachers nnd lecturers mcludinjj tome if 
Kttiv' daujjhtcrs are nov to be seen there and manj of Iht, 
>ounBef hdies have carrcstlj taVen to hiphcr l’mversil> etluca 
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in wLicli I Etall speak o£ the religious and social creed 
of the Sadharan Brahma Samdj. At its foundation 
this Samd] seemed ' to some, both of its friends and 
enemies, to consist exclusively of those Tvho had, 
before its foundation, opposed the special doctrines 
taught by the Biahmananda, the doctrines that different- 
iated his Brahmaism from that of the Adi Brahma 
Sarnaj That some of the leaders of the new Samdj 
belonged to that party of oppositionists and that it 
uas their voice which was at first the loudest m 
connection with the new movement, admits of no 
doubt. But with them had come to the Sam^j men 
of a very difteient stamp, men who had no serious 
theological differences with Kesav, who had been 
brought up under his principles of sddhan, and who, 
but for the Kuchbehat marriage and the events 
immediately following it, would never have thought of 
founding or ]oining a distinct Brahm^ church. 
When the turmoil of the marriage agination and of 
the schism caused by it subsided a little, then voice 
Iregan to be heard in the newspapers, addresses, 
books and pamphlets connected with the new 
movement , and it was found that they held all the 
doctrines that specially characterized the Brahm.l- 
nanda’s teachings, namely, the doctrines of Great ifen, 
Inspiration, Special Dispensation, Yoga, Bhalti and 
Vmmgya. They perhaps held these doctrines in a 
more rational foim tlian their promulgator At any 
rate they presented them in a form which proved 
more acceptable or less objectionable than the one 
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Ktfav had odojil^d, ntid lln»lr I aching of ItiPJo 
iluctrim s 'T i* Iffidi », fw*#* ffom tlml pprfonnl lin» 
ntid moti\n wlitcli In opponorl* often Mcribed lo 
Inn V ft pble opp'»*ili9 » wa* bowinr, raided 
Tjrnirn tliem nor* nntl tl en from »omt» qiiarlerf bnt 
j.railinM) lbi\ j,nired j*fOtjnd in Ibo Snmfij nnil nndo 
conierli of rarnrit op«n nii dul iren Wbn* wa* 
more eali«fnetorr tom of lho*p who bad formerly 
oppoied tin !» drrtrintA too !i nnd nail nerr either 
b^ ll t fore* of tin m rr piiacbirp or b) i\ f*rndtinl 
inward i^rowlb In tlieir own fp?n tnl hrri converted 
to the ijew/i find In ctme llniniplre^ prencliera of 
llum 11 k old vn r-f botvtAcr d d tioL qtiilt dto mit 
Md I’u) «liU bn m rotm qaa»t<ri» nnd nomdimie 
TMie ^ r».cblo opponlton lolUortw In iburcspict 
the Stdbarnn fir brm» SniD'ij lura? to mi> fit prt mnt 
divided, tbon(*lt in umqunl portions into tliotn who 
etill tliinL in the old Adt fnsbion nnd who 

wo lid ninko iliort work with prt Tt men nnd hi«triricnl 
^ ditpt nsationi if tIK^ could, nnd tliosn wlio, except m 
tbo niittfr of Kf8T\^ r|<cinl lendersbip hn\o vor^ 
littlo tlipologicsl diFernncn of a enbitnntiiil nntnre mill 
his luinicdia o follot era 

Now, this 18 the ftral doctrinnl ohnngn noticrnblo 
in tho history of tbo Sidlnrnn Brubmi Sirndj 
The next change was of n room rndicsl natorn It 
was nothing ehort of a chnngo of tho old Intuitional 
r Dunlistio Iheism of tho Malmrshi and tho Brolimfi 
nanda into an argnmentativo form of Thoism with n 
distinct tendency to Moniem The old theory of In 
3 
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tuition was not altogethei lejecfced, but more and 
more importance ■was gradually attached to argument 
till a more or less complete body of the rational evi- 
dences of Brahmaism giew up m the church This 
system of Brahmic evidences, which is continually 
glowing, constitutes, to my mind, the real glory of the 
S^dbaran Brahma Sam4j and its most impoitant 
contribution to the intellectual and spiritual progress 
of the Brahma Sam^j in general. To me it is the 
most tangible proof of the giowth of the Brahma 
Samd] from childhood to maturity To be able to talk 
of lofty spiritual truths is not a sure sign of the 
spiritual progress either of an individual or of a society 
if the basis on winch his or their faith rests is nothing 
more sound than unexamined and unciitieised tradi- 
tional belief, I have seen Brahmas of long standing 
and of recognised spiritual eminence losing hold of 
their most cherished beliefs in the course of an hour 
or so when the frail basis on ■wbicb they stood has 
been clearly shown to them Such religion can live , 
only on relative ignorance ignorance of the results of 
modern scientific and philosophical criticism. It lan- 
guishes and dies at the first touch of such criticism 
If it escapes such criticism, ifc dies a sfow death at 
the hands of worldliness The piesent hard struggle 
for existence and the all but perfect absorption in the 
pursuit of wealth engendered by it, tend to dry up 
the thirst for spirituality and loosen the soul’s hold 
of supersensuons realities. It is only when God and 
our relation to him are seen to be stern, inexorable 
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realitieg, ovidencea nt least aa sound d 9» »f not 
of a biglier order than, tboao which prove nnthonn 
tical or acientiOc trntha that faith can in thia 
rationalistio nge, etand tho nasanlta of acrptioisin and 
worldlinees It is therefore oxtrenuh gratifying to 
eee tlmt the SAdImran nr/ilima Samfi} ib alowl} 
awaVomng to the real situation in tho religioiia world 
and to the reqniremanls ot ft religion which haa no 
authoritative prophets or Bcripturea to appeal to Not 
contented with appealing to mere aubjectivo faithf it 
has been, for tlie last forty years or so appoahng to 
Univeraal Iteason — to proofs which over} parne t and 
thoughtful peraou mxj examiue and accept Its 
literature, on both religions and sooinl aubjocts la 
gradual!) 'laeuming a more and more reasoned form 
The consequence is, as happens where Univcr al 
Ifeason prevails over traditional belief and merely 
personal ppinion, that whore Drohmaa formerly saw 
dilTerence and duality they now eee unity, both m 
religious doctrine and in social philosoph) The old 
dualism of God and the world ond God and man, as 
independent realities, the dualism on which tho old form 
of Briilimaism insisted in various shapes, is in a manner, 
dead and has given placo to a doctrine of nnity in 
difference 1 speal indeed of the more thoughtful 
among the members of the Sorn'i] those who have 
the power of understanding these matters and of 
dealing with them and not of the nnrefleotive ran b, or 
f of those who, though educated m an outward senae, 
tahe no living interest m religious ond philoeophioal 
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questions and no part in theological discussions. In 
so £ai as there is a theological system in the Samaj 
and I admit that foi a considerable percentage of its 
members there is no such system I think the pievail- 
ing system is what I have already characterised as 
Argumentative Theism with a distinct tendency to 
Monism, while there is a residuum which has not gone 
on along the Efdvancing tide, and for which the old 
Intuitional Dualistic Theism is still living. Criticisras,^ 
more or less of an uninformed and dogmatic nature, 
are Bomefcitnea levelled by this latter party against the 
new and growing creed 

Now, this new creed, it will be seen, exists in the 
Sanaa] in three more or less distinguishable varieties. 
It IS found m a somewhat poetical and rhetoiical form 
in the seimons, lectures and essays of the late Fandit 
Sivanath Sastn. Pandit Sastri does not 'argue much , 
but in his Bal^h'itd'dahalc and his essay on Isia^ 
achetan §aki% In sachetaoi Pmtisli (‘Ts God an inanimate 
force or a living Person ?”) it is seen what high place he 
assigns to argument in matters religious His monistic 
tendency is also unmistakably seen in his oft-repeated 
assertion that to say there is any other reality than God 
IS to limit God’s infinitude, and in the doctrine taught 
in the first senes of his Dliai jjiajihan that the human 
soul IS a pait or aspect of the Divine Spirit His belief 
in the unity of God and Nature is seen in his teaching, 
to be found m his essay named above, that what we call 
„ matter has no force, no powei, all power being spiri- 
tual and identified with the Divine Will 
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Ihe "econd varietj^ of tho new thcoloijy is to lo 
found in Uie worle of tlie late IVibii Nogcndrfln'it)i 
Ch itturji wlio wna in eome respects tl>o most able 
e\ponent of tbo theology of the Sidhifrnn Brihtna 
Samdj Babu Isagondranillli laas an mdefalignbla 
reasooer, and his three \olumcs ot t- 

pre ent a closely reasoned exposition of almost the 
whole system ot Btxhmft doctrinal theology lie was 
quite abreast of the popular Natural Theology ot 
Fngland in his da}8 and hi8 work just named may bo 
fxxourably compared with any toglisU work on Katural 
Iteligion both as regards the evidences of Iheism and 
the criticism of religious Scepticism and Agnoslicisai 
I need hardly add that the tendency to Monism la even 
more distinct and pronounced in Baba Kfigondranath 
Chatturji s works than in those of Pandit Sistri In 
the second volume of hiB he clerrly re 

cognises the truth of Idealism , and in the third volume 
of the same book in his lecture on incTlviaiader AyatiK 
iilata (‘ The Unreasonableness of Maternlisra ) he 
admits the essential unity of the universal and tho 
individual soul But nevertheless Biibu Nogendranatl/a 
arguments are more or less of a popular imturo and not 
based on any clearly thought out B}atem of Meta 

phj SICS 

The third form in which the new theology of the 
S idh wan Br ihma Satnfy exists is to be seen in the 
^ works of Ur Hir tKil H ildar and those of the present 
lecturer In this form it may be characterised os 
Metaphysical Idealism, allied on the one hand to the 
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Tedanta Philosophy of this country and on the other 
to the Hegelian Christianity of Euiope, All theologi- 
cal questions are ultimately found to be questions of 
Metaphysics and cannot be satisfactorily solved unless 
they aie subiected to the canons of a strictly philoso- 
phical discussion. The writers psb named, therefore, 
think that a system of Metaphysics, incorporating the 
highest lesults of both ancient and modern thought, is 
the soundest basis for a religion ^Yblch, on the one 
hand, lecognises no authoritative prophets oi scriptures 
and, on the other, seeks unity of thought, feeling 
and action They think so, and have humbly oontribu- 
ted the first instalment of such a system and submitted 
lb to the judgment of the Biahma and the general 
Indian public I must not, however, say anything in 
the piesent connection that may seem to be passing a 
judgment on my own humble part m the woik hitherto 
done in this lespect As to my own opinions on the 
Philosophy of Brahmaism, the present senes of lectures 
will afford me an excellent oppoitunity bo elaborate and 
expound them and submit them to the ciiticai 
judgment of the educated public Por giving me this 
oppoitunity I am deeply indebted to the committee of 
the Theological Society and thank them most heartily 
As to the peculiai features of this third foim of the 
present day Brahma theology, I have time enough 
only to point out what has often been said on other 
occasions, namely, that it has brought about or 
accentuated a partial revival of Vedantism in the 
Brahma Samaj, a revival more of the earlier than o 
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the medtvral nnd latter dfty form of Vodonlism 
riiose r*ho have taken part in the moTOment }m\e also 
called it a rctarn to Itummohan R t\ That the return 
13 partinl and at tl e samo time real so far as it goes^ 
>m 11 be evident to tho e who have taken the troable of 
stud} mg llio lilentatp connected nith tlio movemf'nt 
1 rom a fear of detaining yon too long I shnll be \er} 
brief on the social views which tho Sridhdmn Brrihma 
bam I] has brooght into prominence Scarcely less 
timn tbe Satnuj s contribntton to the philosopliy of 
Brivhtnaism I valui the constitutional form of church 
^oiernmont it Ins adopted and is moulding into 
mnturit} }oar after ^ear and the perfect equality with 
men which it has granted to its women I am aware 
that neitlu r our men nor our women ate uein^ to their 
fullest advantage the great privileges thus granted to 
them AN 0 want to see greater carrostness and wider 
nud more active co operation omong the members in 
tbe work of the Sam ij and we want our ladies to take 
a more active end prominent part in its intellectaal 
and epiritual activities Instead of one or two lady 
preachers ond lecturers here and there wo wish to see 
dozens nud scores of them AVe wish their contribu 
tions to BrAhma hteraturo to he deeper and more 
thoughtful Ihere is also a good deni of baol ward ness 
ind dull conservatism in the bnm^ij about the educa- 
tion and rights of women whioh should be combated 
with earnest preaching and vigorous action But if a 
Snm i] 19 to be judged not b} those whordag behind, but 
b} its vanguard then the prospect of social reform 
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mnsfc be pronounced to be most hopeful in the Sudh.uan 
Brahma Sama]. 

Here ends my ciitical sketch of Brahma doctiines, 
and I come to the close of my lectuie. I have taken 
you through this lathei long history m order to show 
you, first, how the successive stages in ic have naturally 
grown out of the preceding ones. You will also see 
from it, in the second place, that whatever form of 
Brahmaism we may personally hold to, we cannot 
iguoie the other forms They are not only historically 
connected with our particular form, but they live as 
present realities. Hor instance, the medimval Yedan- 
tism of Raja Rammohan Ray, which the Brahma 
Sama] may be said to have outgrown, not only lives 
in a changed form in the Vedantic revival which I 
have noticed in speaking of Kesavchandra Sen’s later 
history and of the latest phase of the Brahmaism of 
the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, but it lives, we should 
see, almost exactly in the form in which the Raja 
taught it, in such forms of Hindu revival as the 
Theosophical Society and the Vivekananda movement. 
While the Br.ihma Samaj has advanced, the country 
has, according to the laws of social progress, come 
up to the position that the Raja occupied So we 
cannot ignore any stage in the history of the Biahma 
Sam.ij In all that we do and say, we should be in 
close touch with that history. In all departments oi 
thought, the historical method is now recognised as 
the only sound method In the future lectures of 
the present senes I shall endeavour strictly to follow 
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Uiat melliod, and »n nil my rcasoninga lja\c llie hiatorj 
■of the Br ima Samnj always before us *iou must also 
have understood from what I have particulirlj said rt 
the begmnincj of m} lecture, and more or less at ever> 
stage of it that in the course of my future lectures I 
sIjpU ne^er lo e sight of such ttninenll) practical 
matters ns spiritual culture and social reform Ihey are 
in my opinion, as much comprised in the Philosophy ot 
Br ilitnaism ns abstract Mernplijsics about the nature of 
the Deit} and Ins relation to man and Isature Bbiio 
eopliy Itself is to me eminently practical, its atm being 
as I conceive to know the truth and act np to it It is 
to me practical and sweet and not dull as it appears 
to tbo e wlio do not care to know its true aim and 
nature Ae the poet Milton truly 6%}B— 

•flow charming is divmo pliilosophj • 

^ot harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose 
But musical, as is Apollo s lute 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets 
"Wliore no crude surfeit reigns (Corntt?) 

May tiie Spirit of bod which has guided onr thinkers 
■and workers at e\ ery stage of the history of the Br ihma 
Sam'lj he our guide in the discuesions that commence 
to day and reveal to us the truth as it is in him 1 All 
real trath is the direct light of his countenance and it 
IS to him only whom lie choose , in the inscrutable 
wajB of his providence, that he reveals his truth 
Yam eiatsha hrtnute tena lahhtja 
Slasyaisha alma hnnute lanim Siam 
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Authority and Free-thought in Brahxnaisin 

1 told 3^ou in roj last lecture that Eaja Eam- 
mohan Eay’s appeal to the higher Hindu sciiptuies 
as to an ohieetive authority represented a stage 
of thought which, though outgrorVn by the Brahma 
SamA], had not yet been outgrown by the country 
in general, and spoke of the Theosophical Society 
and the Yivekananda movement as examples of 
communities still holding to the Raj.Vs medimval or 
Sankarite Vedantism From what I said of the 

I 

general tendency of the New Dispensation move- 
ment, or lather of the way in which that tendency 
is interpreted by those outside the movement, and 
01 the prevalent dogmatic mode of presenting 
Biahmaism more or less in all sections of the Sama], 
it must have been evident, moreover, that the 
emancipation of the SamAj as a whole from external 
authority is yet far from complete. It is to be seen 
more in the declared principles of the Samaj than in 
the intellecutai life of its members Kuch complete 
emancipation may safely be said to be confined 
to a rather small number of advanced members 
of the society. The fact is, that the complete 
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ehTraoclii^ei irt of ihouplii it n proctsB rotlicr tlmn 
nn trent n tpiritiinl fjroyrtJ rnther tlirvn nn inlel 
hctnrl cl nTpi ouci for all tfincUd liy lui nrpumc nt 
cr tcripi of orgntTfntt It to tn nn induidiml 
nnd uiori o in a comLiuoitv If tlx rofori nn in 
dtridunl laVtt jcnrt to pnie frrm llu tlirnidom of 
ixUrrnl nut! oritv lo a dind krowltdgo of tpirilaftl 
trntli ill IriDiitionf tn the cafo of a communil}, 
from the cne etntc to tho other must tak i gonern 
tionB evtn aider t!i( trest fntcntnbli circDmilnncct 
ifnrrn^er t! i itate of opinion nrouiid ua hotli in 
nud outaido thu Dtilma *'ami j ti ms tufTiciuntl) to 
juatif;} ue in taking up for dctailfd ducuision tho 
aubjccL I iia\i c)iof(Q for this hcturi 

If in(|inrc into tho enu o that )( dt pioplc 
to r(U upon tho opinions of othtre ratiiur than on 
llujir n rfrceptionH and reu oninps it will ho 
found ill n natural crodulil^ fci't.u u« by Ood nan 
iieces ar\ protection in the carl} da} a of both in 
dnidnnls ard cotnmunitiee da}8 in ^^hlch tho 
poi era of direct knowledgo arc not propi rl} 
de\ eloped Children (Ten iii ihu most free thinking 
ccmrnunitu naturalh (rust in tho iitlernncoa of 
tbeir elders and gain b} such implicit treat Tlio 
moat intelligent children break loo o tho earliest 
from this juvenile faith and if their intelbctual 
progress goes ou unmlerriipled become at tho end 
the most thoughtful of their kind In the same 
manner, tue most intellectanl races ore those which 
depend the least upon their leaders and teachers and 
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are the aptesfe to see and think out things for them- 
selves, i^Tow, it IS this natural trust in those around 
us, specially in those who aie older and raoie 
expeiienced than we, that is gradually developed into 
faith in prophets and scriptures , and it is the gradual 
discovery that oui elders and guides are themselves 
more or less ignorant and may mislead and deceive 
us, that developes into free-thought and gives rise to 
science the science of Nature, of the human mind 
and ot human society, and to Theology, the queen 
of the sciences, and ultimately to Metaphysics, the 
science of the sciences. 

Now, gradually, our blind and implicit trust in 
our guides ceases to be quite blind, and tiies to 3 ustify 
itself b}’- Keason Hence arises the doctrine of the 
authority of piopbets and sciiptuies which, professing 
to be based on Eeason, tries to stifle and silence Keason 
itself when it conflicts with doctrines received on the 
authority of teachers supposed to be inspired This 
doctrine exists m two forms, one based on a belief 
in miracles and another on a theory of the eternity of 
ideas The former is met with in Western writers 
I have never seen it used by any Indian writer, but 
it is found in a popular form in the faith that people 
generally place in the workers of physical wonders 
Such men are believed to be in the seciet of God or 
the gods and are, therefore, supposed to he reliable 
teachers of things divine The real basis of belief in 
2lahdtmds — a belief which the teachings of the Theoso- 
phical Society have revived among educated Indians 
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fi-triB lo Iw lifri— in llii fiippoiid potvir of llio 
\Inh\tri to nuiiptntl tfo otdiuan lavra of ^atllro 
nnd to uorU tniraclia Ij occult or nipt rnnturnl powfra 
111 CliTulintlom tlm Ijilitf Im !)ttn olaboratfd into an 
i\r};nnint— an <\iclcrc( of tho rtVMlfd clmracttr of 
till Old nna tHt Tdt&tnciitf Ilm nrf^uinint la 

thii \ono can lircaL or auapird tlio lawa of \oturo 
Imt llie \«llior of Nfilore or tboif to wliom n certain 
ninoonl of Coda power o\tr Nature m d(!ij;ntcd 
^uc!i men if llioj cxhI or Im\o cxiatrtl, must be 
tcceptrd ca cho cn intrieni^era of God cotnpntintto 
rf\cal } 19 will nnd clmracler Ibo propbela of (he, 
O’d Ttitamcnt and Jeaiia Clirut nod hia Apostles ore 
fuch ntn In tli« miracUi worked b^ them we apt 
tlipir cndenlula from God Tlieir le&cliiDge, tlicreforo 
constitatc u eupirtmtoral ri\elalion of (lie uill and 
iiatnri of ( od —a ro\ elation wlitth supphinenli the 
impcrfrctiona of the nntaral ri relntinn throa^b Intuition 
iiiid Kenson Now I am nwnrt that thin argument 
from miracles for u luptrnatural ri\olQtion do(B not 
carr; a mucli ^^elgbt nt tlo prosinl da} aa it used 
to do once that nth Ibe progrrsa of aciencu boliof in 
rniraeba is passing awa} and nia} Le said to be now 
ccnfined onl} to thn un cientinc Tl c idea tliot God 
breaks or cau es to be broken tliii laws which he 
1ms him elf itnpres ed upon Noturo is now among 
( nlightened people generally regarded as derogatory 
to the diMne dignit} nnd the scientific conception 
of Nature and Society as go^ernpd b} fixed laws, 
nnd the critical spirit, lUelf Iho result of scientifio 
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education, wlncli insists upon the cleaiest evidence 
for eveiy belief, have made the proofs for miracles, 
if any events aie ever alleged as such, all but 
impossible. The strongest presumption in relation to 
such events, in the minds of educated people, is that 
they aie explicable, if not aheady explained, by the 
known laws of Nature, oi that they aie subject to 
laws which are 3’'et unknown. It is only in the last 
form that belief in miracles seems still to exi'^t 
among well-informed people. They are believed to 
be events goveined by laws known only to a small 
number of wise men privileged by tbeir highei in- 
tellectual and moial development to know the deepei 
mysteries of existence However, even if we admit 
the possibilib)’’ of miiacles in the old sense, m the sense 
of actual violations of Nature's laws, the argument foi 
a supernatuial revelation is seen to be far from valid 
Because God has given a man the powei of breaking 
some of the laws of Natuie,^ does it follow that he 
must be accepted as a true interpreter of God’s mind 
and character Does greater power necessarily implj' 
greater knowledge, and if it does, is the knowledge 
imparted by such a man so sure and full that it 
should be accepted Avithout question ? Nor can the 
superior holiness of Avonder-working prophets, if it 
can be established, avail much. Purity of charactei is 
not always accompanied with any extraordinary 
insight into truth. A good deal of gross ignorance 
and delusion is found compatible with superior 
purity of heart and will. Prophetic utterances, 
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i«RDtn[; OQt of A pure loulf iny In cl nmc'cririd b\ 
enndour and nriRlrncRt of li nrf but nro no ])roof 0*“ 
ibnr objrctiM truth Thr proph * may bf crodilid 

>7ith n Pincfrr* tn rll ihrt li(> met rli ftbnu hi« 

clfclirg? \ jlh (tod but ht4 aftiritoni nn no indonc 
of Ihi rprlitj of lVon» d«'aln | f Turning row to lli ♦ 
other *ref in winch nnncl • nro bplun'd ran**l) 
lliil liny art fnlfilmcnl* o'" il p occult lawi of Nntnr 
— Ih^ tciulls of Inddec powi required b> peculnr 
praclicpi nnViiown to tin pm mlit\ of tM.n tit 
bcil-rdocatrd and mot pioim mn — wo find tint 
o;on in that p«n»o thr^ nu no* proof/i tbit tin 
tpochinge of tho mirftch trorhfr^ nro trui T! « 
ncquisition of occult powcri Ruch powtrf for in 
itonc ni may onablo a man to walk otrr water or 
fly through (ho nir to nt \ lihoul r)(s and heir 
without cirv nr live with luiprndcd convciouftnrsR 
for A eel tnav no htng to do with the spirituil 
lifi3 or ^ ilh any ponoral iniprovptnf ut in knowli d^ij 
Thny may be dun to qmto unapiritinl dmciplinri or 
prncticpi and to 1 oowltdgo of (juito a ttclmical kind 
And oven if lliey liaionniUnng to do with tho inner 
life of the eonl, thej cannot constituto Ihoir po9 or 
eors as authorilita on spiritual mattors to bu nccoptcd 
implicitly and mako it unnocrti^rj for us to iirify 
thfir slatcincnts by direct knowU dge If thoy n sort 
that peculiar disciplines and pmcticos opened up tin 
eyes of their epirila and reaenled to them the higher 
truths of tlio spiritual world, vrp can only try to go 
through tbo exporiraontB proposed by them and 
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endeavoui to veiifj the truth of their assertions by 
oui own insight. If this is all the honour that is 
claimed for them, the}’- aie only guides and teacheia 
and not authorities in any propei sense The final 
authority is the diiect knowledge of the subject of 
knowledge, oi rather the power of knowing possessed 
b} him, whatever may be the method in which this 
power IS exeicised to the fullest advantage and with 
the highest results 

Now, the second foim in which the doctrine of 
external authoiity on matters spiiitual is held by 
theologians seems to be peculiar to this country It 
IS the dock me of the eternity of the Vedas the 
eternity of the woids of which they aie composed It 
was known in ancient Gieeee as the Theory of Ideas ^ 
but it does not seem to have been used theie for 
theological pm poses. Here it is held in some foim or 
other by eveiy orthodox system of plulosophy and may 
be said to be the veiy corner-stone of orthodoxy Oar 
scholiasts hold the Vedas to be apaw) iisheya, without 
an} personal composer They aie believed to be 
eternal and to have been, in ancient times, not 
composed by, but only manifested to, the 'iislm The 
1 i'^njs weie not then authors, but only then seers, 

< h 0 sJiiai ah , Nou, this doctrine is sought to be 
established by taking the fceim Veda or Vedas ma 
comprehensive sense, in the sense of being identical 
^.l!:h knowledge. Avoids oi conceptions The A^edas 
are, as }ou knoAA, the foundation of all later Indian 
literature Koughly speaking, they may be said to 
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contaiD at least in a germinal form all the conceptions 
tliat have found expression in the later thonght of the 
nation They are also the Grat important ntterances 
of the human race and the earliest recorded expression 
of Its thoughts Again, before their embodiment m 
books, Trhich IS a comparatively recent occurrence, they 
were handed down b} oral tradition from gonoratioa to 
generotion They were thus as they still are a body 
of xahdevi words — ^worda expressing nil important things 
and concerns of life, so that they pervade no only our 
literature but also our everyday speooli The words 
which we utter day after day and moment after moment 
are the same ns are found in tho Vedas The Vedas 
therefore are, to our philosophers, identical with words 
~worda representing all things earthly and heavenly 
^ow, what are words? Are they mere letters mere 
sounds or combinations of them ^ Mere sonnds 
however combined dn not make real words unless such 
a combination conveys some Ihongbt, — some conception 
— to the mind It is not merely the sounds rr (^a) nnd 
(o) or their combination that form the word wt (cow) 
Jnleas the sound, orcombiaation of sounds conveyed 
the conception of un object to the mind it would not 
bu called a word Letters or sounds vamn/i, therefore, 
are merely the outward and sensuous forms of words 
their essence consists m tho conceptions manifested 
to the mind on their atterance>^in a sphota, as our 
philosophers call it Now, a spkoia or conception 
does not represent an individual thing, a lyakliy it 
represents a class a jatt The word rft means not 
4 
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merely bins or that cow, bub the whole class o£ cows. 
In perceiving a cow, we know that the ob]Pct befoie 
us IS only a particular embodiment ot’ a generic concep- 
tion. The particular complex of sensuous mattei 
before us might pass awa}^ but the conception would 
still remain and recur to oui niinds whenever the 
sensuous conditions of its lecuireiice should be ful- 
filled It IS the same with all other objects We have 
to distinguish between the sensuous, paiticulai, 
perishing matter on the one hand and the rational, 
universal and permanent forms in which this raattei 
18 moulded, as it were, when it becomes an object of 
our knowledge. It is this rational, universal, and 
permanent form in wbich every object appears to ns 
it 13 the idea oi conception that arises in the mind 
when an object is perceived ot its name uttered, that 
out philosopers call sahda oi sphota to distinguish it 
from its merely passing or accidental aspect, Now, 
sahdas or conoeptions, they say, aie not only relativelj'^ 
permanent, more peimanent than sounds or letteis 
— but absolutely peimanent. They not only last 
after sounds have come and gone, but they existed 
eternally befoie sounds were evei utteied. They 
indeed become manifest only when sounds aie utteied 
or other sensations are experienced, but such manifest- 
ation is not their origination They existed befoie 
such manifestation, and they last even when it ceases 
Now, this, m substance, is the dootime of the eternity 
of the Vedas that you will find expounded by two of 
our most eminent philosophers, Sankara and Madhava, 
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whom I have do ety followed in iny exposition It 
18 found in the formers commentary on the 28 th 
aphorism third pvda, first chapter of the Vcdvita 
Sutraf and n the chapter on ranvii Darshan of 
the latter s Sariadarahan Sangralia You raa^ Spa 
Foglish Iranalaliona of the respective pasaagts in 
Professor Thibauta translation of the former ivorh 
and Professors Cowell and Goagh’e translation of the 
latter The question now la whetlior the doctrine is 
true or not Mow, I most admit that it seems to me 
true It can he eliown I thmh that a conception is 
not a passing perishing thing, but that every 
conception is the attribute of an infinite and eternal 
Mind, nob made bi but eternally existing in it The^ 
metaphysical analysis of knowledge —knowledge 
even of the simplest things» discloses to ns ns the 
b«.ckground of oar rational existence the Absolnte 
Ueing in whom all things exist and whose thoughts 
are re produced m us m every act of knowing Bub I 
would nob at this etage of our progress in the study 
of the Philosophy of Bnhmaism, undertake snoh an 
analysis It would nob be qnite relevant to do so for 
even if it were admitted, as I have admitted, that the 
above doctrine is true, the use made of it in establish 
ing the infallible authority of the Vedas could not 
be defended The Vedae are not merely a body of 
coTiceptvo'ns lu them, ae in every other hook, 
conceptions are varionely combined into propositions 
If, from the eternity of the conceptions, the validity 
of the propositions into which they are combined 
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were to be taken for granted, then not only the- 
Vedas, but every book, nay, every proposition ever 
uttered by any one, — would have to be accepted a& 
"infallible , and fcheie would nob be such a thing as 
erior in the world The argument, therefore, from 
the doctrine of the eternity of words, for an external 
revelation like the Vedas, overshoots its mark It 
proves too much and is therefore self-condemned. 

However, even if we admit for a moment that both 
the above arguments for an external revelation are 

valid, it may be shown that such a revelation is 

; 

useless An external authority propped on Reason 
shows that Reason is all sufficient The very accept- 
ance of a book or a prophet as sent from God 
presupposes the knowledge of a number of most 
important truths independently of the authority of the 
book or the prophet. It implies, for instance, our 
knowledge of the existence and attributes of God, - 
our knowledge that there is one undivided Author and 
Preserver of Nature, that he is all-knowing and all- 
powerful, that he loves us and wishes to promote our 
highest good, that there is a natural distinction of 
right and rvrong, virtue and vice and that man has a 
higher destiny than that of the brutes, that man, as 
in the case of the prophets, has the power of receiving 
a direct revelation from God, and that ordinaiy people, 
even though they do « not get such revelations, have 
the power of understanding them. Now, when so 
much of religion is kuowable by Reason, wby should 
it be imagined that a supernatural, external revelation 
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IS rieciBSory for disclosing to us tlie otlier Irutlis of 
religion ? The presnmption, if nothing more is rather 
on tliR side of Reason being capable of knowing these 
other truths In fact, the dovelopmont of Ronson and 
its achievements in the Held of both natural and moral 
science have more than anvthing else, lately discredit 
ed the idea of an external revelation Men see tliat 
things forraerlj supposed to bo nnknowablo by Rea on 
have gradually come within its scope, that such know 
ledge as was at first supposed to be in the custody of 
the privileged few, has become, with the gradual 
advance of intelligence the property of the ninny, and 
that things that were sometime back considered only 
to be matters of faith, have now become demonstrable 
All this has made Reason bold ond rendered it possible 
for it to say that it can know all things that are 
neoeseaty to be known in ethical and spiritual life and 
that a supernatural external revelation is not necessary 
Bat we may go farther and say that there is soirethmg 
self contradictorv in the very idea of n supernatural 
revelation FVen if it be admitted that God can break 
hiB own laws — which really I regard os impossible, for 
laws tightly understood, are seen to be parts of Gods 
eternal ond unohnngeable nature — it may be safely 
asserted that God cannot reveal himself to man unless 
through some power of knowing vested in man call it 
sense, understanding reason or anything else you please 
ihere must be something in the nature of man 
corresponding to God s power of manifesting himself 
Revelation, therefore, cannot but be a natural process 
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Inspired prophets who are believed to be favoured 
with revelations must not, therefore, be supposed to 
have any powers which they do not share in common 
with ordinary men. The latter must be supposed to 
possess the same powers as the prophets do, only in a 
fai less developed form When Revelation is looked 
at in this light, it ceases to be supernatural, and it 
ceases to be external If prophets and apostles speak 
on the authority of the nature which we share in 
common with them, the revelation received by them is 
PS natural a thing as seeing, heating and understanding, 
and if the truths received by them can be seen by 
us as well as by them, they are, in no sense, external 
authorities to us. But it is clear that before we have 
ourselves seen those truths, we cannot be sure that 
others have seen them , and that their asseitions that 
they have seen them cannot take the place of our 
own eyes, though they can encourage us m using them 
in the best way we can. 

We see, then, the errors of supernaturalism and of 
setting up an external authority in matters religious 
We see the errors of these doctrines in their gross 
forms, forms in which they have ceased to be held by 
the members of the Brahma Sam.i]. But there is a 
subtle, modified form of the doctrines or rather 
doctrine, for they are, at the bottom, one which the 
Brahma Samd] is far from escaping I spoke of it 
incidentally m my first lecture, but it deserves a more 
detailed treatment, What I meant by this modified 
Supernaturalism I cannot express better than I have 
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done ID the following extract from ao article on 
Pratapchandra Maznmdar the writer, orator and 
theologian, ’ which I contributed to the Eindwlan 
Renew Allahabad in its I'ssue of July, 1005 
Speaking of Mr Mazumdara work entitled The 
Faith and Frogreea of the Brahma Samaj I say 
It thns piofesaed to be a defence of the religion of 
the Br xhma Sama] and an account of its missionary 
and other activities But it was so onlj partly and very 
imperfectly On its speculative side it contained 
no reasoned and systematic exposition of Brah 
maism, such as would convince or even be fully 
intelligible to a non Brahma wishing to know what 
BrxhmaiBm is The writer 8impl> stated with hts 
usual wealth <ind elegance of language what he 
believed Brulimaiem to be Far from reasoning he 
represented Reason to be a very imperfect and 
untrustworthy guide and held out faith’ ns the true 
guide to religion He did not tell ns what the test 
of true faith is and how it is to be distinguished from 
blind belief and superstition There is a sort of super 
naturalism running through this and other writings of 
Mr Mazumdar, as well as those of his colleagues, 
— something that seems to me quite inconsistent 
with and mimical to rational religion and which, 
[ believe is the chief cause why his and his friends* 
leadership has failed with many sober and thought 
ful people They, indeed reject ordinary super 
naturalism They do not believe in physical miracles 
Ihej do not recognise the possibility of miracnlous 
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incarnation or resuiiection or any miraculous inter- 
vention of God in the afiairs of the voxld. Neither 
do they teach that God reveals truth" through 
physical or angelic media in the vny he i" said to 
have done m the case of the ancient prophets But 
they do tench, and aie never tired of teaching, that 
there is a way, — call it ‘faith.’ ‘the religious lacult},’ 
‘the spiritual sense,’ or hy any other name that 
there is a nay, I say, of getting truths from God 
which dispenses with all tests and pioofs of truths 
otherwise obtained Science and Philosophy proceed 
upon well-recognised methods and subject their 
acquisitions to tests open to all cultured intellects 
Even truths professing to be intuitive and fundamental 
are subject to analysis and deduction But the ‘faith’ 
and ‘inspiration’ of the Brahmas of the Sen and 
Mazumdar type spurn these tardy and tedious methods 
and place us in possession of all that we either vish 
or need to believe of God and things spiritual m the 
easiest and most direct manner possible Far be it 
from me to say anything against inspiiation and 
revelation I am a firm believer m these processes. 
But I do not forget the obvious fact, as Mr Mazumdar 
and his friends seem constantly to do, that all revelation 
takes place through some faculty or other of the 
human mind call it by any name you please, that 
all human faculties are fallible, and that, therefore, 
the deliverances of all are subject to the tests and 
methods of universal science, and have no objective 
value unless, by subjection to such tests, they can 
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comurml tlttnifUr!! lo ibi* <nbf;)lmo(l inlcll«ct of 
U)p rncp Tins luallli^ rtlionilim r*lnch I 
to be 111" bail* of lb*' lUtthnn tnaxmiint nnd to vrlucli 
nil cbnrcliM nnd srcU nr** Rnidtinllj cotninp »« 
npodtalcd rnd cundetnnrd by nrd 

wbo tliinU nib btm Tint i« wbal I nil Ibnr 
flip* rnalurnliin) It p r\ad(f nil ^!^ ntndfti r 

wnlinp ll blm— cnrii«»l> **noiH b— olmid of 

fni Iboj^bl In tin trill'll tonfn ntid btdf bltn (> 
nltncli &n undue itnjorlnic* to InnnancintMi nn 
intpind npoitoUt* nnd lb* bbp Non it i« not 
merely in the wrilin^f of Mr Ma umdnr nnd bis 
colli apm a tbat Ihif modified Aup* rnaturdiini is to bi 
inn, iboufb U morn clearly and tuiri frequintly 
eotnii onl in tbuir utli mncea ibnn in Iboii of otbois 
Ibfitindincy if common to nil crctions of Ibe Iln hnia 
lU iMla njipinr moil plannply indied, trb n 
(bo 0 believing lliimiihcs to ba\e pol (lirict iiiapi 
ration from God cbiitn tbi ngbl of Ibeir inapiratiou 
to bu recogiiiSi d nnd r* cmvcd by olbtrs ii\Qn tboiigb 
It may bu dcuriy oppoacd to the dictates of Rea on nnd 
Consciince Hat b>en tvbcn this jiropbitic nnd 
dicLatorial attitude u not takon tip tbn Imrm doni 
by tbu moru appeal lo faitb ond inspiraliont bnbiltial 
with r any Hrtibmn preuoherSf it not baa Biirions and 
IS even nioru insidious on acconnt of us more inilirotl 
form Sucb tcacliing inevitably lindi piojilo lo rely 
blindly npon tbu autbority of pnrticulnr Hr/tbma lenders 
or upon Uiu (,enoral body of opinions current in the 
Sauiitj It nould hardly be too much to soy, that 
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with many Brahmas, the leacliings of iiaharshi 
Devendran^ifch ThAknr and Brahiniinanda Kesavchandra 
Sen occupy pretty nearlj' the same authoritative 
position as the Christian scriptures do with orthodox 
Christians or the Koran Avith orthodox Musalmans , 
and that with man}’ otheis, not so faithfully devoted 
to particular teachers, the received bod}’ of opinions 
in their communities does the same Almost as 
indolently as believers in external book revelations, the 
Bi.ihmas in question lean upon the abo\e teachiugs 
or opinions and think they can safely dispense ivith 
free-thought on the great problems of religion One 
cause that has greatly coutiibuled to tins blind and 
indolent dependence on authority is no doubt the 
doctrine of Intuition taught by the Maharshi and the 
BrahmAnanda I briefly stated and criticised this 
doctrine in my first lecture and reserved it for detailed 
treatment in another That will be ru} third lecture, 
I need hardly say that 1 am not fundamentally opposed 
to the doctrine of Intuition. I object only to some of 
the forms it has assumed. Here, in connection with 
om present question, 1 must controver t one aspect of 
the doctrine as it is presented by Brahm.'inanda 
Kesavohandra Sen, In all bis utterances be habitually 
disparages Reason and extols Inspiration, as if the 
two were mutually opposed or at any rate related as 
lower and higher, earthly and heavenly. His dis- 
paragement of Reason is shared by some of his 
opponents. They, in common with him, represent 
Reason as buman and unreliable, and Faith or Inspira- 
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hon Of dtrire dcd leltaUt Thi« diKlmclion dates ns 
f nrly gi (ho dnvi of Kotnv • firil (rads on Uruhttinlsm 
r nd (hough Kltorh If tDni((in‘eB tpolt of his New 
niepoc itirn ns Ihn harmony of Sciirconnd laligioD, 
of i oith ’\nd Hi Bfon and io on ihngincml (crdoncy 
of Ins ((.chiDgi II diitinctl) or« cf diilruit of ecitrlifc 
ncd locicnl nothodi in teaching rthgiun nnd of nn 
noduo ritiann on prophetic andn^osloht nnlhont} 
In one 0* the irncts rrfemdtc — (hut on Ihiilatior^ 
ihi itsiTefiioni riciued from Naturi nrd (ho infer 
enc 4 1 dritrn ti} (hi. trasoning fnculls rr set dotrn us 
I artblr rrd unrctiahlo nnd (ho inluitire conrciousnna 
nlorc j« sit up as the organ of runlation from God 
I think this doclriro fnttit rrpTSii nti thi cpinionof 
tt oitj 1 hi\o Isrn spiaVing of Noir, itoni-iderthis 
now 0^ our porrtrs of Knowing to In fut damontnll} 
irroneons rod the ri soil of that dsistio itpnrationof 
Nature nnd man from God which still dominates the 
thoughts of eoiao people though hotli scionci and 
philosopliy ha^o diepro\td it and nri disproving il 
every dn} Ciod is immanent tn Nature nnd man nnd 
hM trotlis art directlj from him Out senses and out 
intellect ns well na our intuitive consciousness, are 
under Ins constant inspiration so that it is ns impossible 
for at to see hear and andetttand at to vntuvt wvtU 
out the dirtct help of him, *dhtyo yo nah jnachodayat, 
who inspires our nndersLandinga Nor are our senses 
and our intellect less reliable than our intuitive faculty 
A common fal]ibilitj~c liability to error— 'attaches 
to nil our powers— inloitive and ratiocinntive Oar 
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senses delude as, if we are hasty and caieless We 
mistake our fancies and our inherited beliefs for in- 
tuitions, if we neglect to apply the piopei tests to 
them Our intellect diaws false inferences, if we have 
a loose bold of the laws of thought, No aspect of our 
nature en3oys an immunity fiom error, and if this 
immunity from eiior makes an oigan divine, the 
instrument of God, none of oui faculties aie divine, 
the intuitive as little as the latiocinative. To extol 
the foimer as the only source of revelation is, therefore, 
a giave error, and betrays a superficial acquaintance 
with the nature of our cognitive powers On the 
other hand, some people unduly dispaiage the reason- 
ing faculty They seem to think that there is nothing 
fixed in reasoning , that reasoned doctrines or 
systems of doctrines, whether scientific or religi- 
ous, may indefinitely change , that one reasoner 
or school of reasoners can, with nothing more than 
greater ingenuity, overthrow what another has built 
with much care and labour. But nothing can be a 
greater error than this The progress of the sciences, 
the systems of proved truths presented by them in 
almost all departments of thought, show the puerility 
of this view of Reason People with any pretension 
to education should see that the fundamental laws 
of thought, the rules for finding out the valid moods 
and figures of syllogism and the canons of inductive 
inference are as fixed as anything can be, and are not 
changeable by the whims, caprices and sophistries of 
either scientific or religious sectaries. The reasoning 
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fact Uj If tbfrrforp, i>s dirtnn fif thd intuitivi , if (Ih ro 
i« et all fuch n diviiion LtltTpcii aur cngnilivo 
poiTpri t ccd if tlip IftKpr m a lourcn of inKpiratioUf 
•f> II tbp fcrmcr Oni ttaton wbr a dutlnclton n 
bptTTPpn (hp (tro nf Offpin* of Ln(3Tr}f(]f;( if tbnt 
thf intuiliw faculty i», lilp atiimt! inulinr- » rpfpird 
pd ni ft I'prfpcl orpnn fron thn xfry bipinmuj^— 
All unprnnir Ruido to tbo Inowlfdgi of God nnd 
Ibtnpp connpctfd TTith tbn fpritunl Jifi obrmij tb< 
ri-fifoninp fncully ii *upi>ci»d lo li, Af it r< illv if 
fotntlbine whicb Rrons bj* cnltum nrd wlncb bnoirs 
1 4 ob <ctB br lonf* nnd flow procpfris of prorlb It 
» ptuB to I'f corfMlpnt wiib tbp Dirinn i i»dom and 
goodcpfs acd tbo dignitv of rplt^ion, that tinn aboDld 
bp endowed with th« powir of knowing God and 
nltothir tbingB that rehtn to bi> Bpirilun* growth 
irrpfpcctinlv of till loowbdgo nnd ndncation nc 
cpiired b} him ~tbnl tb« tbonfbtipfs and tin illiti rnto 
bonld or mucli ns tbo irudile nnd tlio thought 
fu] bt in po'icision of the troths thnt pnrtain to thnr 
nhation Gut wo tnu t look fncts in tho face nnd 
not conatrui thu real wcrid according to proconcoircd 
nolioDP however plcnsant the} nwi) eetm to ns 
1 acts, then shovr that there Is no such ro}nl road to 
true religion ns tlio theoriits I rpoak of take for 
granted It is fonpd tbnt in barbarians nnd in the 
illiterate omonj, civilirod nation*, tho intuiti\e 
ns mncli ns the rcasoniDg faculty is olonded nnd 
unreliable as a guide Intuition in thorn reilects tho 
imoqe of God and other spiritual realities as diml^ 
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and disfcortedly as tbeJr uncnlfciued Reason does the 
face of Nature and Society. Tlie fact is, oni intui- 
tions take at least as much tune to come out in their 
true chaiacter as unalloyed and universal truths 
as the higher discoveries of science to announce 
themselves as such. I think that, as being deeper and 
moie recondite, they take much moie time to come into 
clear consciousness than the latter And there seems 
to be nothing inconsistent with G-od's wisdom and 
goodness m this. As in Biology, the highei organ- 
isms aie found to take more time to attain their full 
growth, so in the evolution of mind it seems quite 
consistent with the Divine economy that the highei 
the faculty the slower should be its process of deve- 
lopment. 

We thus see that foi those who have passed the 
'Childhood of then souls and in whom the critical 
faculty has been awakened, theie is no external 
authority to depend upon, eithei in the shape of 
supernaturally inspired prophets or sapei naturally 
revealed scriptures or even teachers professing to 
have received revelations through their intuitive 
-consciousness, far leas in the shape of opinions 
accepted by the great majority of their own commu- 
nities or even the majority of the human race. To 
such men thought must be absolutely £iee free fiom 
the trammels of all powers external to itself They 
may study, and they must study if they are wise, the 
treasured acquisitions of those who have preceded 
them and those of their contemporaries , but as m 
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tlioir wor 1 90 in t!uir inlpllfctnal tlii*)* m««l 

Tcjntd tSerii‘tWn$ n« n law unto ♦licnitUcf X* 
Ihpy flliouH consider il l« ti notliinu B^iort of p!a « 
nnd inconsistent with tlm dltjni'v of lliPir lonls nn 
trorrl beinfjii to l>e tjprd ni inert* InilrnnontJ nod no 
OB fren npent* for pion>o inj; Iba t;ood of o In ri, * i 
*]ioj]d l!i( r coniidcr It to li > linDiu h Lbetr dignity n* 
mlionillxiingii to l>e Mindly piided l»y proplifts or 
«crtp*urp8 or l!ip mnro voice of llio cinjority It i* 
not of n to th«tn to nccip anv bng a* lrn« ill’ll 
their or*n real* do not ptrciirn «.« t ic’i They nied 
not nind the isnnt leriltcd ngninil linn b} the 
blind follor-jfjof rndltimi tMt tbeir nligion m onij 
ft conjugation of Ibo vffU fo l/iiftl-—onU win I thinV' 
wu Ihinb lou think bn tliinl « nnd thei thinl If 
nr;(lim isn wi rt rcMIy notliing bel'nr tlnn thir it 
woold still Itp tlin higlieit truth attninab) bj u« 
Til rrt can ho no higher niilhnnty to a man than hu 
own pflncii of the true and tho right Ono cannot 
transci nd one <1 own nalnrmn} moro than one can jump 
out of one s own shadow But wo know that thought 
in Its puro nnd nllimati naturo la not a private pro 
p rt) It 19 not particular it la nniiorsal It la not con 
tingont and cliangnnbln it la necnssary and otnrnal 
It 19 not sabjectivo it la objoclivo It la not merely 
ideal it 19 tho Iran imoge, or rathi r tho direct nmni 
fostatiOD, of Reality It m not noroly human it ii 
Dirino for it 19 tho light of God a own countenance in 
tho soul of man Out we must wait for further discuBainn 
to ba fully convinced of the truth of th pfl stateaionts 
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Bat if neither piophets nor scriptures nor the 
rreneral sense of oui race can be our author ibies m 

0 

the proper and primary sense of the term, they may 
be, and must be, accepted as our authorities in the 
sense of guides, teachers and helps The child’s pro- 
gress in knowledge and moral experience depends, 
as we have seen, on his following his elders and 
teachers. A child prematurely breaking loose from 
the golden chains that bind him to his nurses and 
guides can bring nothing but danger upon himself 
One of the most repulsive and dangerous objects in 
Nature is a sbiipling who, either from misfortune 

01 a vicious system of training, has not learnt the 

lessons of obedience and reverence. Much of what 
is true of such a young person applies to the mature 
man who forgets to learn, revere and obey. The 
grown-up and awakened man’s obedience and subordi- 
nation are, indeed, different from those required of 
the child In the latter they are blind and often 
constrained in the former, they are open-eyed 

and free. Bub there is the common element of guid- 
.uice and dependence in both the phenomena, In 
both cases there is the sense of a vast fund 

ul treasured experience to be appropriated Neither 
Uic child nor the mature man has to begin 

quite afresh and gain everything by mere personal 
labour without capital It is ver}’' necessary 

that r/e should fully understand what this means 
and determine our conduct accordingly , or we shall 
bring upon us all the evils that wild and unchecked 
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rrtjoinlnm liM Cl ifJ it ftU A» I aiy in tho 

ncondo* iv of U) //iiiffu Th \rrx ‘in individonl 
19 not nrrcl) lilt roiult of ollif»r tndiv idnalg, of Ihoeu 
lint hftvp gonf bf>foro Inn In oicry i ndii iclunl Oioro 
IS uomiMimi' oriRiiJil wlucli cannot bo ixplftinccl by n 
rtipro riftroncf to lin pis biilon —lo lin mltiral nnd 
spiriluol nnctslr} Imu indixtdun! indird, come* 
witU (I. fund of inbt rt luci bjt b* nlfo ndds fotnctlnn^ 
to tint fund Ting nddition contlilntt s Ins on^inalit} 
l!n condition 1 o*t« it of tbii oddilion i* tlo 
indtviduni 4 p rticipition iti tli< tr«aiiirid ixperancn 
of bi« nnculot Thu pailicipolton forms tb» 
pronnd nsitrrjfj on itIucIi tin induidiiRl stands ru 
nrtll as the it onc*‘b that rnabloi him to srorL in Iho 
Ht'Id of rxpnnencrt which opuii befon* him on Ins 
c 1010 ;* into t1 ( uorld to eviry indiriduul, Nnlurn 
unfolds a realm o'* thought ixliich she itnitus Inm to 
con{]U(.r and tatia poesdtioti of It is nt hii birth 
an unappropriated trensurv to him nnd its nppro* 
priation is in r real sense n ntr rspentnee to him, 
nn experianco whicli cannot bu rosolved into tilings 
inliLnted from Ins nncfctorf To bring the n tbinga 
under bia mind ai conatitutea that now ex 
pcriencL In this experience, hia progress may bo 
greater than that of hts anccstora both quanlilalivoly 
nnd qualitative!) IIo ma) know many things more 
than the) did, and know them more corrtctlj than 
tliey There raa) be nvolved in him n aet of emotions 
nrcl activities not experienced by them , nnd these may 
be much higher and better than theirs, carrying him 
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much nearer fcban them to the goal which Reason sets 
before the human mind. There is thus a wide field 
left for the free play of tliought The mind of man 
IB not necessarily tied down to the errors and foibles 
of his fathers He is meant for progiess, and pro- 
gress implies freedom But this freedom is based 
on due subjection to autlioiity ( in the sense just 
explained ) Progiess is determined by the extent to 
which and the way in w’hich the treasured experi- 
ence of the past has been utilized and assimilated 
He who has not leaint what the past has to teacli 
him, strives in vain to leave the past behind He 
must serve his apprenticeship m lull before he is 
enabled to strike out a new line for himself. It is 
only by obtaining a full possession of the tieasures 
which the experience of the past has left for us— only 
by patiently learning the lesson it has to teach, that 
we can rise above it and see things which it did not 
see, and do things it did not do Elsewhere, 
m speaking specially of the importance of studying 
the ancient Theistic literature of our own country, 
I have said what will bear repetition on the present 
occasion. “Modern Indian Theists,” I say, ^‘commit 
one of the greatest blunders possible when they think, 
as some seem to do, that they can ignore the Theism 
which has come down from their ancestors— ignore 
its literature, its systems of doctrine and discipline, 
and yet build up a Theism of their own, a purer and 
nobler^ou^, by, their individual thoughts and spiritual 
epd'^%ours,^^and 'e%ct their and their country’s 
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salvation by taeana of U H ta Ihe same blunder as 
tbat of a gciolist eDdeaToarin;; to bnild op a e^Bteza 
of ecienco vnlbout ocr|aninticg himgelf tbo 

progroES Ecience baa cinde np to this timi, or ibat of 
a ricb man'a aon refoatng fo uao the stored up nrenltb 
of bia ancestors and ettivmg to bu rich through 
innumerable prirationa and diflicnltiea Jt ta deeply 
to be regretted that so little attention i*! paid to tin e 
truths by tboao nrbo ought to kno>7 better and that 
the study of religious and philosophical literature is so 
much nt a discount m the Brubma Sam^j The 
ides that no prophets or scriptures are to be blindly 
accepted but that truths are to be directly I nown by 
ever} oue for hiuaolft tecnis to hate gi7cn nee to an 
impression in many a Brahma s mind tlmt no 
external help is to be taken in knowing truth 
whereas it ought to produce the ver^ oppositj 
idea that every available help from e\er^ quarter 
IS to be taken to turn tba thoughts inward — to reach 
the deepest, the most ultimate and the most far 
reaching principles lying at the roo^ of our nature 
to sharpen our reasoning powers so us to enable 
them to detect the subtlest fallacies, to a\^akon the 
kiudliest sympathies hidden m our hearts with all our 
fellow cteatures, so that wo may be enabled to form 
some idea m our minds of the Infinite Love that en 
circles ns, and to strengthen our wills ind prepare 
them for those heroic struggles and self denying labours 
which conaoiBDoe sets before us as the way to the reali 
sation of our ideals All who help us to know God and 
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our duties as the children o£ God, whether they 
are philosopheis, scientists, theologians, historians, 
poets or novelists, are our prophets , and all boohs 
that help us m the same way, whatever may be 
the subject they treat of, are sacred books to ns, 
whether the ignorant and the thoughtless call them so 
or not As religious men, all scriptures specially 
so called are our sciiptures. As Thelsts, all theistie 
literature, Indian or foreign, is our literature. As 
Hindu Theists, the spiritual children and successors 
of the Bishis, the Bpamshads and the whole body of 
Hindu sash as expounding, amplifying or correcting 
then teachings, are our sash as in a special sense 
May God enable us to learn humbly and leveientl}’’ 
from all the blessed dispensations that he has vouch- 
safed foi oui tuition and guidance, and yet be always 
free m the glorious freedom which belongs to his 
childien > 
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Brohmic Doctrine of Intuition 
As promised in my fireb t,wo lectnrea 1 sliaU give in 
ibis a critical explanation of the Rrahmio doctrine oC 
Intuition briefly atated in my previous lectures I have 
told you in my second lecture that I consider the doc 
trine o! Intuition aa taught by the MabiTshi and the 
BrabmAuanda, and aa it is held by the gonerilitj oE 
Brdhmas aa sabatantinll} true But the form m 
ivhicb I hold it la eo difleronb from the provalent form 
that the identity between the two can be recognised 
only by a close observer My system of metaphyaice 
IS very difEereot from that taught by oua chief leaders 
and I mnst in the course of these lectures, expound it 
bit by bit I might proceed to expound it at onoe and 
having done so, show the difference between it and 
that which is current bat in that case it would be 
difficult for many of my hearers to follow me Thu 
better method would be for me to tal e for granted 
much of the received doctrine ns true and criticise 
only a few points at a time At the end I hope to 
show the whole of our recent gams in the philosophy 
of Biahmaism and the various points m which the 
new doctrine differs from the old To illnstrate what 
I mean, 1 may eay that I differ %n ioto from the doo 
trine implied in the teachings of all onr great leaders, 
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that we have different faculties for knowing different 
classes of ob]ects. It is commonly thought that we 
know certain things by our senses, certain things by 
the understanding, certain things by conscience and 
certain other things by spiritual intuition, and so on, 
the number of faculties differing in different foims of 
the theory. Now, my theory is that the act of know- 
ing IS indivisible, that just as the mind is one, so is its 
power of knowing one, and its object also one. I think 
that in every act of knowing the whole mind is en- 
gaged, and it knows only one thing, one indivisible 
object, namely God. Sense, understanding and reason 
J hold to be, not different faculties of the mind cogni- 
sant of different things, but only different foims or 
aspects in which the same object appears to us In 
what we call sensuous perception, logical understand- 
ing and leason or spiritual intuition, the same object, 
God, 1 hold, appears to us in a more or less complex 
form. Now, I know very well how startling such a 
View will seem to many But I think it can neverthe- 
less be made intelligible and acceptable to them. This, 
however, will require a good deal of preliminary dis- 
cussion and much fine analysis of thoughts and things, 
I mean not to undertake all this at the present stage 
of our piogiesB I shall, as I have already said, take 
for granted the substantial truth of the received 
theory of knowledge. I shall consider myself as occu- 
pying broadly the same standpoint with those whom I 
criticise, and employ the same philosophical termino- 
logy that they use. I shall take for granted that we 
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Imre a facall} o£ intnittng fundamental troths and 
confine myseU to tho question of the tesla by which 
each Irntha are to Lc recogmted 13} Ihua keeping 
in^aelf in tonch with the doctrinal history of tho 
Ilrfihma Sam 1 j and using the current terminology of 
Hrihmaiamy I hope to attain my mom object more eno 
cesafullj than bj the more exact but less prootical 
method mentioned nliore 

1 irat of nil then I shall rend to jou one or two 
extracts from Hrohm loanda Kesa\chondra Sons tract 
on tbe "Basis of Bruhmolsm '* m whic!) you will find 
a clear atotement of the doctrine of Intuition as 
taoglit bj bim llo anja Mntnilion denotes those 
cognitiona which our nature immediately apprehonda— 
the e tcatha which wo percciro independently of 
reflection Again To (nho the aimplcat ca e tell 
me how jou get nt tho knowledge of eelf la not 
tins an immediate and apontaneens cognition f Do 
}ou arrne at it through an^ logical formula 7 Tell 
me likewise how you come to know tbe reality of 
the eNternol world Is it not tme that logio can 
never give you this knowledge? "When yon eee a 
rose, all that 300 are oonscious of is the aenaation of 
that rose bnt how could 30 D, even if nil tho prin 
ciplea of logic were ptesaed to jour service, infer 
from that aenaation the exiatence of a real rose 
ontaide 7 Is not the reality of external objects 
immediately cognizable by all men? Tell me nlao 
whence comes your belief that every object is a 
substance if nothing can be known of it through 
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tlie seBses beyond a number of qualities. How do 
you know tbat every effect has a cause ? It is need- 
less to multiply instances , those already adduced 
will, I hope, convince you that some of our cogni- 
tions aie not the results of reflection.” The writer 
then proceeds bo enumerate the maiks or chaiacteiis- 
ticB of intuitive truths “The first mark of intuition 
is,” he says, immediacy. Intuitive truth is directly 
cognizable , it is seen face to face it is perceptible, 
if I may apply the word to spiritual objects. Cause, 
substance, power, infinite, duty, are all immediately 
apprehensible • no reflection can give us these ideas 
Hence some philosophers have applied the teim 
sense to? intuition We often meet with such 
expressions as Moral Sense, Sense of Duty, Spiritual 
Sense, Senses of the Soul, clearly indicating that as 
by the bodily eye we see outward ob3eets, so by 
intuition we see spiritual realities. Another maik 
of intuition IS spontaneity The mmd apprehends 
intuitive truths spontaneously, instinctively, without 
any voluntary effort They spring outright from 
our nature , they are not wrought out by reasoning 
They are facts of our constitution , we cannot 
create or destroy them if we will , they do not 
depend upon the fiat of our volitions. Hence, 
though we may ignore them m theory, oftentimes 
they are found to govern us practically. Metaphy- 
sical theorists held for a long time the ideality of 
external objects , but there is hardly a sane man who 
practically adheres to this shocking theory. Some 
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people Beom to deny God, and bring forward various 
Arguments to show Iho plausibility of sdoh dental 
but often do circumstancos occur in which the 
intuitions forCQ themsotves up from the depths of 
thtiir constitution and vindicate thoir riglits with a 
practical potency* which theories in vain try to 
gainsay The personality of onr natnro many ha\e 
denied and yet e^ery man practically bolie\o3 that 
there are actions which ho may do or not do ns lu 
choo cs Thas yon see that intuition is spontnneon 
natural, involuntary permanent and pr’ictical llonce 
It has been denominated Spontaneons Henson Nntnrnl 
Sight Instinctivo Boliof, Practical Rtason, etc 
Another mark of intuition is univorsility U intuitive 
troths are facts of our nature and rre indopondnnt 
of our will, they uro uuivorsal They are m the 
poa ession of the T.t e and tho ilhternte>-of the rich 
and the poor Hence they have been called Catholic 
Convictions Common Sense Another mark of 

lutuition IB originality Intuitive truths are not 
inferences from certain premises They are primitive 
truths they do not ongiunte in reflection They 
furnish materials for reasoning and soieutiflo 

reflection — themselves nnderived and primitive 

They are the starting points of our higher knowledge 
as sensations are of all inferior knowledge Hence 
they have been styled first truths, primitive cognitions 
The last characteristic I have to mention is that 
intuitions are self evident They ate aviomatic 
Irnths which do not admit of demonstration Fvery 
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the senses beyond a number of qualities. How do 
you know that every effect has a cause ^ It is need- 
less to multiply instances , those already adduced 
will, I hope, convince you that some of our cogni- 
tions are not the results of reflection.” The writer 
then proceeds to enumerate the marks or chaiacteiis- 
tics of intuitive truths “The fiist mark of intuition 
is,” he says, immediacy. Intuitive truth is directly 
cognizable , it is seen face to face , it is perceptible 
if I may apply the word to spiritual obieots. Cause, 
substance, power, infinite, duty, aie all immediately 
apprehensible * no reflection can give us these ideas 
Hence some philosopheis have applied the term 
sense tof intuition We often meet with such 
expressions as Moral Sense, Sense of Duty, Spiritual 
Sense, Senses of the Soul, cleaily indicating that as 
by the bodily eye we see outward objects, so by 
intuition we see spiritual realities Another maik 
of intuition IS spontaneity. The mind appiehends 
intuitive truths spontaneously, instinctively, without 
any voluntary effort. They spring outright from 
our nature , they aie not wrought out by leaaoning 
They are facts of our constitution , we cannot 
create or destroy them if we will , they do not 
depend upon the fiat of our volitions. Hence, 
though we may ignore them m theory, oftentimes 
they are found to govern us practically. Metaphy- 
sical theorists held for a long time the ideality of 
external objects , but there is haidly a sane man who 
practically adheres to this shocking theory. Some 
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people feotn lo dony God, and bnnp forward Nnrjous 
argtirocnls to 8ho\\ tlic plaDStbilil^ of Ftich dental 
bat often do circumstancos occur in wliioh the 
intuitions force themsiUes up from the depths of 
thtir constitution, and Ttndicalo their rights with u 
practical jiotonc} uhicb theories in \ain tr\ to 
gainiav The per^onnlitv of onr nature innn> ImM 
domed, and yet overy man practical!} believes that 
there are nctiona 'which ho may do or uol do as hi 
choo es TiiQS yon see that intuition is spontanoous, 
natural, involuntnr} permanent and practical llincn 
it has been denominated Spontannoiia Iliason, Natural 
Sight Instinctive Ileliof, Practical Ktason, etc 
Another mark of intuition la nnircreabt} If intuitivi 
trnlha oro facts of our natoro and aro independont 
of onr Will, the} aro nnivoraal Ihr} nro in the 
possession of the ri o and tho illitorrte— of the rich 
and the poor Hence thej have been called Catholic 
Convictions Common Sense Another mark of 
intuition is originality Intuitive truths nro not 
inferences from certain premises They are primitivo 
truths, they do not originate lu reflection Ihey 
furnish materials for reasoning and scientific 
reflection — theraselvea nnderived and primitive 
Thej are the starting points of our higher knowledge 
as sensations are of all inferior knowledge Hence 
they have been styled first troths, primitive cognitions 
The last charactoriatio I Imre to mention is that 
intuitions are self evident They are aviomatio 
-truths which do not admit of demonstration Cvery 
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effect must have a cause is a proposition the truth 
of which no one disputes, yet no one can demonstrate. 
Intuitions require no light of evidence to exhibit 
them they shine in their own light. They are 
accordingly not merely cognitions, but convictions 
and beliefs. We not only know, but firmly believe, 
that every effect has a cause, that good should be 
done and evil avoided, etc. Hence intuitions have 
been termed A puon Truths, Axioms, Faith, These 
aie the principal characteristics of intuitive cognitions ” 
Now, it will be seen that the five characteristics 
of intuition enumerated in this extract, namely, 
immediacy, spontaneity, universality, oiiginality and 
self-evidence, may be reduced to three, namely, 
universality, spontaneity and self-evidence , and we 
find that m Babu Raparayan Vasu’s work entitled 
hiatattvadipthd these three are the only char- 
acteristics recognised of intuitive belief Piacti- 
cally, I have found, ever since I joined the 
Brahma Samdj, which I did in my early youth, Brah- 
mas depending upon the first two, specially the first, 
universality The oft-repeated answer to all question- 
ings about the fundamental truths of religion was, 
in those good old days, the appeal to the universality 
of belief in them It was specially so in regard to 
belief in God. “I believe m God,” was the constant 
confession of a Br.ihma in those days, and is so even 
now, more or less, “because the belief is natural , it is 
intuitive And its naturalness, its intuifciveness, is 
proved by the fact that it is a universal belief^ 


jti H MIT* crmri'rn 7i> 

Hrmriilly leM l»y nintind ; or if llipre on 
isct'pj ’'»« if nfi» nrn trho do not liold Ibt* 

Micf, th( ixftp‘ioni onl) ptot** Iti" rule Tho nil but 
univtrfil prcmlfpcn of li 1 * bilipf •borni ihf I it bat Iti 
too!* ij bur n nalurr find that thi re noft Ik* loan 
fib^orn. 1 fontlliinj; unnatani in enn rrljo do 
ro Tn ibl* brllt i ** Now I nni confrti that thii 
opp: I to tbi i.niM.rralitv of cor belief in God ci n 
proof cf its raliditp doti rot earn nny weight trith m* 
now wh !# rer it r ftT 1 avi dorr in rot vooth hirst 
It tr^rs fO'nrrrhdt nad&cioas to coniif^n to vitlonl 
Mirdtt soai of tit* bn* nrd tnotl cultured r"rmbrrf 
cfc-rratf r nrl\ tborr trbo 1 ftTp not n en ibeir waj 
to bilitMCg in a Uivint Ibinp If belief iit Gcd wore 
ircb r plain f pel I asT tbipg fit It is npreientMl to It 
It would Ik wonderful tint so tn u) rnrnrsl nnd 
tliorgllfnl tsi n could rot cberitb il c\en tliongh tbiy 
tru'd to ^fcil Ibdr way to It ‘'icondly it teoms 
tomtwhwt irconsulenl to pliici Ibo rilnltlilj of oar 
Ixbef in God on ilt univeraabtv ^^l• certainly do 
no^ Iclie^e in God f>fratt.r Ibo bilirf (s nniacrsal, 
Idca^f wc Lnow that nil men, or almotnll bnlmto 
in God do not wait, wo do not suspend our 

bilirf till wo bnot tliat the belief provnils nnittrsallj 
or all but uciversallj Ibo nnitorEallt^ ofthobdiDf 
IB an opinion which onlj travellers and nnlbropologists 
nro cotapotent to pronounco true or false but vro 
become btboxers in God nnd even Iboologiana long 
before wo become travollors or anthropologists 
Thirdlj, though, os re shall see by nnd b), belief 
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in Grod lies nnconsciously at the basis not only of eveily 
piece of religious knowledge, but of all knowledge 
whatevei, it is by no means true, as trayelleis 
and anthropologists themselves admit, that a conscious 
belief in the tiue God, the God of all tiue Theism, 
Hindu, Christian or Muhammadan, is universal. There 
are whole nations which are devoid of the knowledge 
of the true God A vague belief in some supernatural 
power devoid of any attiibufces truly divine, is not 
belief in God Belief m a demon, a destroying power, 
belief even in benevolent spirits with human limita- 
tions, which IS all that seems to be held by several 
nations, such a belief, I say, is not belief in God 
Now, if only that is to be held intuitive which is con- 
sciously held by all, if nothing is an intuition which is 
not consciously universal, then belief in God is not an 
intuition, and the claim of conscious universality for 
intuition proves suicidal. Fourthly, there is all the 
difference between subjectivity and objective validity 
between a universal belief and a universal truth , and 
even if the universality of a belief were satisfactorily 
established, the reality of its object would still be open 
to question Opinions which the progress of knowledge 
has shown to be false, have sometimes prevailed 
universally or all but universally. As Principal Oaiid 
truly says "The members of a community or society 
at the same stage of intellectual or spiritual progress 
will necessarily coincide in their general elementary 
beliefs, and a time has been when the whole world 
accepted, on the apparently irrefragable testimony of 
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fenst*, ficla ftTiQ ideal tpIucIi Iho progress of knowltdgo 
lias proved to be fnlde Tin rt rns n limn rrlien 
belief iM witches and demon* uftj uniMreal or nil but 
winvcr*nl, nnd it is (jnito poriibk that mnti} or nl ftn> 
rale some opinion* which rri nor uni errally or nil 
but umvorsall} prex'alent, will onii dnj bo found qmln 
Rronndlcs "Wo Ihn* fti that iho um\Lr abty of n 
belief is no pioof of It* objeciivo trnlh 

L®^ us non consider llu si cond chnraclt ristio of 
intuition mentioned abori , Its immi dmc) epontaneitj or 
ongiinlit}, rll of which conao) suhs^anttall} Iho same 
idea At n certain slagu of oor pro^re s r« nre nil 
iipt to nttacli great importance to this chnraetcnstic of 
intuition Of our belief in God, ro nro nt times 
inclined to Ihtnl in tho folloning wa} ‘1 hn\i 
ixomined nil tho ordinary source* of belief nnd hnru 
found that it dots not nnee from an) of them It is 
not derised from tho testimony of tho sonsus, it is not 
the conclusion of n dcducUac or indacluo orgumonl 
It is not derived from the authority of nn> scriptures 
or prophet nor is it n tradition handed down b} 
aenerablo nnliquit} Ilence 1 see tl nt it is Bponlann 
ous ^ow, It seems to mo that tins appeal to 
spontaneity for proving the validit} of n belief is 
nothing but a slightly disguised jiiUtio pnncijnt Whj 
do }OQ belicae^ Because tho belief comes, and comes 
spontaneously In plum language, it is nothing more 
or less than saving, ‘1 beliove, because I believe" 
which IS no reason at all and xsaj very well be altoge 
ther spared If the only ground of our bolief in Qod 
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IB that the belief cornea to us and comes spontaneously, 
though, there is no need for this addition, ive ha\e 
evidently no right to call upon others who say that it 
does not oome to them at all, spontaneously oi othei- 
wise, to accept our belief and make all manner ot 
sacrifices for it We must also see that notwithstand- 
ing the alleged spontaneity of the belief, it is subject 
to occasional doubts. We see that it forsakes us nov,' 
and then and leaves us blindly groping in the dark 
Now, what IS the worth of a test which places our 
belief in God m the same category as the most tran- 
sient vmpreasions and ideas? Secondly, the enaljEis 
which pronounces that a belief is not the conclusion 
of a reasoning or a mere tradition, cannot be, in all 
cases, trustworthy. The source from which a beliel 
was originally derived, be it reasoning, tradition oi 
■something else, may be forgotten and yet the belief 
itself retain a stiong hold upon us, if it is a universal 
belief or a belief all but universal, or if it is a somce 
of comfort to us. I again quote from D’nncipal 
Gaird “To take for granted that notions oi beliefs 
which present themselves to the common mind spon- 
taneously and without any conscious process of 
reflection, are to be accepted as ultimate and underived, 
and therefoie as absolutely true, would obviously be 
a very haphazard procedure For very little considei- 
ation is needed to see that many notions or beliefs, 
which occur to the mind with an air of spontaneity 
and self-evidence, are the result of a process of thought 
more or less complicated , and again, that so far from 
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being incapable of qaealton or \erirication, euch 
notions are not seldom nothing more than unvrorran 
table popular assnmplions n process of arl itrarN 
association, combinations of ideas may unconsciously 
be formed of which the result assumes to the mind the 
aspect of an nltimate and insoluble necessity of thought 
and almost any intense feeling or in**eternte belief of 
>irLicb the origin is not remembered, or which has been 
silently imbibed from tbe intellectual atmosphere m 
which our minds have grown up becomes apparently its 
own evidence, and soperaedes all further need of ra 
tional proof It la obvious therefore that a feclmg of 
conviction which can be artificially produced cannot 
be adduced as evidence that, in any gi\encase we 
have reached a primary element of thought ’ 

Now tbe above remarks almost dispose of the 
third test of intuition mentioned above, namely self 
evidence It labours under nil the disadvantages of a 
purely subjective test What seems self evident to 
you does not appear so to me lo compare intuitions 
to the axioms of geometry does not seem to pro\B 
either relevant or eflective for while tbe truth of the 
latter are not open to question, that of the former is 
oballenged by thinkers of various schools Unless 
therefore, self evidence or necessity is explained m a 
way that lends to it more of objectivity and univer 
sality than one finds in it in the explanation gi\en by 
the generality of Br'ihma writerb, I do not see that 
it possesses any advantage over tbe two tests we 
have already disposed of Such an explanation 
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however, we tueefc with nowheie either in the w'orks 
of the Maharshi and tlie Biahinananda, ot in thoee 
of Babus Rajnaiayan Vaeu and Dvijendran.Uh Tnakur 
It IS only Avhen we come to the writings of Babu 
Nagendran.ith Chattur]i that we meet with a some- 
what clear idea of necessity as applied to a pioposition. 
Babu Nagendran.'ith does not make much use of the 
idea, but he states it cleaily in lin lectures and sub- 
mits to the test proposed by him the one oi two first 
piinciples which he emplo}S in his aiguments The 
idea IS to be found eveiywhere m recent English 
woiks on Natural Theology, for instance in those of 
Tulloch, Elint and Maitineau. According to those 
wiiteis the necessity of a proposition means that its 
opposite 13 inconceivable. A merely universal or all 
but universal belief may be ie3ected by a small but 
strong minority A belief which is spontaneous to 
one may not be so to another. But a proposition the 
opposite of which is inconceivable, has only to be 
understood in order to be accepted as true The 
existence of tJ-od, say these writers, is one of such 
truths It stands upon the same evidence as mathe- 
matical axioms, Just as it cannot be conceived that 
two straight lines can enclose a space, that parallel 
straight lines can meet, etc , so it cannot be ecnceived 
that there should be effects without a cause, that phe- 
nomena should exist without a noumenon, that thfr 
finite should have any life except m the Infinite, etc. 
The reason why these propositions are not universally 
felt to be necessary, is that they are not undei stood by 
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nil Thf* unbelief, poUllieiin or idolfttr) of illilpr&to nnd 
tbougblUtB people can bp rsplaincd bp ll r fact that 
they do rot ncderilBcd tl I' nltaa of fiiKl c-vok Bpint, 
noumcoon art! infinilr rtl n Ibn idj as of conci >v 
nbdilj and joconccunbilily If tbc) undenlood 
Ibeto idcaf, Ibcy irould Lo Tbc Agnosliciim 

or Sciplici‘m of collurcd nrd ihouglilful pioplo can bo 
oiplaiocd by Ibft fftcUbnl ctiUorc at d tboaghtfulni ts 
tn oDO dtjartonnl Inoibdgii do rot luctMnril} 
iinpl^ thfvo qunbncationt in otlier diparttui nil not 
certainly m lliosn trliicb Rt« far riroovid from ibti 
formir b) llic roturo of the objects dealt \rjth and b} 
tie riKtbod rmployed in dealing inlli tlum 1 rofissor 
Mint eays Hint f-nglieh plt^iicistf irbocnn i xbniiilivct) 
nnaljflo a drop of >Tnti r sbotr tbctniiUi s quiti incom 
potent in nnnljiing n lhou(,bt In lbn cotinlr) wo 
liti\o eeeo bow shining Universit) gri dnrvtis rnd sbarp 
legal proctitionors bavo proved tbitnirlrts to bo vory 
bad rca onorn on social eobjecl nnd ncuti polilicinns 
havo general]} in all countries si own n \(r} ead loci 
(if sound moral jadgment 

Now I think that the nbovu mcu of intuition is 
subBlanlinll} correct rhotcslof iQconciivnbihty of 
the opposite rigbtl} urderstood, is a truo tost of intui 
tire belief But llio test, when only thus slnltd and 
not futtber explained is open to tbo san o choTgo of 
Bubjecti\it} which vilntes the ordinar} BrMimio 
M6W of self evidencL A\bat is loconceivablo to one 
it may bo rightly objected rony be conceivable to 
another What is inconceivable to you in the midst of 
0 
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your peculiar surroundings, may be conceivable to 
others placed in quite different circumstances. What 
13 inconceivable now, at the present stage of our know- 
ledge, may be conceivable when our knowledge will 
have extended far beyond its present stage The 
power of conceiving diffeis in different places, times and 
stages of culture. The diurnal motion of the eaith, 
the existence of antipodes, etc., were once inconceivable, 
but now, after the lapse of centuries of progress, they 
are not only conceivable, but are well-established 
scientific truths The steam engine, the electnc tele- 
graph, tramcar and lailway, the telephone, the phono- 
graph, wireless telegiaphy and other wonderful dis- 
coveries of modern times would perhaps have baffled 
the conceptions of our ancestors, but they are now 
stern, tangible facts So that, it may be argued, the 
inconceivability of the opposite is an entirely subjective 
test and no evidence of objective truth That one or 
even all cannot conceive the opposite of a proposition, 
is no proof of its truth Time or different circumstances 
may make the now inconceivable conceivable and thus 
prove the falseness of the proposition 

Now, it will be seen that the above objection is 
based on a particular interpretation of the term 
‘inconceivability.’ In it ‘inconceivability’ is almost 
identified with ‘unbelievability’, and the whole force 
of the objection is due to this interpretation But ‘in- 
conceivability’ has a deeper sense It also means ‘un- 
til inkableness’ or ‘inconsistency with the fundamental 
laws of thought,’ and in this sense it is true that the 
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iDconcouTible ii fini Iti oppo^itfl Irnn Jt i* 

qo>t4' trno I'lBt nnny ^blcli fttr incorctsimbb* in 

ihp fi nfp of nnbtlitmWi' to fot^j yw'opip rtp not in 
conci'ivftblp to nll» actl ibal IMt^rnbiliU burp n n< re 
lobjeclivo and contingcn* ilato 0 *" tnintj, tn } and dcp^ 
o^tin tliffpr in difTcrtnt timrf phct*i ard itnpii 
bnowlfdgt and i’» tbtrcforo not a lafn Ifs* of trijtli 
II il tbii iti noMrtio of (be toil of Ircot crinibilit) of 
tbo oppomU in ibp ccnti of unMnnlabb ri iti of tbi 
oppo«it< — inconenlenc) of Ibc oppoiiln with ibi fun 
dimontil larrs o' tljonpbt Tho notion of tbn cvrtb 
and thi pxi«t(.nep of antipodes mipbt l>n\p bern orce 
onbelw \nblo on nccojnt, perbopj o' nn npprube mon 
that p apl« itnnding on tbo oppoiU^i aide of Ibi i nr li 
would b< tbrorn o\cr tbtif b^nd*, bit i canno bi 
faid tbat tbef( trutba wort at tbnl time unthmU 
fibb — luconaistcol with tbo fundami ntil )m b of 
Ibnogbl INopIo standing witb tbiir btads dorn 
Trarile with nppnn nllv nothing to ku p tbfm from 
failing dov/n, migbl onco Im\f bien unbtln able 
but Ibore was no’bing to make it unpfctunibb to 
tbt imagination It is the tama willi olliiir Oiirif^a 
•wbicb a cro unbelieaablu avitb nncicnt ptopK but nro 
believed now ^otritliBtandini tbu nbsruLo of 
< videnco to make them bcliaanblo thej bad nollnng 
lu them inconRistent viiUi tbft fundamental K\ s of 
tbonglit If then, the truo eonso cf ‘mconcenibiht; 
be ^anlhinVablenCB ’ 'inconsistency with ibo fiiuda 
mental laws of Ibou^lit,* a pcopoaition the opposite 
of which IS inconceivable is a necessary proposition 
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and lepresents m that sense an intuitive belief Now, 
the laws that govern all analytic thought are those of 
identity and non-contiadiction. A proposition the 
opposite of which is self contradictory cannot but be 
true, since it then comes undei the law of identity , 
and an identical pioposition, a pioposition of which 
the predicate asseits nothing but what is contained in 
the subject, cannot but be true. The test of the incon- 
ceivability of thfe opposite 18 thus nothing more or leas 
than that of the self-contradictor mess of the opposite 
or the identitj’ of the subject and the predicate. When 
the predicate of a proposition expresses what is implied 
or virtually contained in the subject, we know that the 
proposition is necessarily true and its opposite false. 

Now, as to the first principles of religion, specially 
belief in the existence of an infinite and morally per- 
fect Being, what I mean by saying that this belief is 
necessary and in that sense intuitive, is that the non- 
existence of God is inconceivable, unthinkable, that 
all propositions implying denial or doubt of the exist- 
ence of God — the propositions which form the basal 
principles of Scepticism and Agnosticism — are self-con- 
tradictory It can be shewn, I contend, by an analysis 
of our beliefs in the world, in man and in a moral order 
of the universe, that they all necessarily imply a belief 
in an infinite and perfect Being It can be shewa 
that every perception, every thought, every particle 
of knowledge, however acquired, and even our doubts 
and misgivings, presuppose the existence of an infinite, 
all-comprehending Spirit who runs through all things 
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tknd tnftVt'S all tbmg» p«%Mblc In Ml Ihtit re <lo, 
think find fctl, no nrc oliltg(.d bj thn fondamintol 
lav's of thooght, to po8tolat< often iinconucionsl} llio 
existence of nn infinite 1 ifo, nn infinite I o\p n< the 
ntces nry basi* of nil hfo end lhon(;Iit It can bn 
shewn further that onr npprehtnsion of ( od i« not. of 
the nntnre of n mere belief — n belief which, howiver 
necessary nnJ deep rooted in th« hnman mind, maj or 
maj not lm\o ft real object nnertring to it It can bu 
shewn bj analysing our 1 nowicdgc of ourspUts and 
the world, Ihnt in knowing tbesw wn knoi Clod and 
know him direcllj,— that our knowkdgo of tho world 
and ourselves is really llio knonUdgo of God —that 
in evcTj act of knowing wo rcallj know him but 
recognise him not This recognition of Cod in rll our 
cognitions is, 1 hold, tho result of n keen and searching 
analysis of knowledge nnd the jiriMlegc of those who 
search God through devout and reverent meditation 
But anal} sis prosnpposos a prior s} nthesis Tboism 
could not bo shea n to bo in such perfect accord with 
the fundamental laws of thought, and Scepticism nnd 
Agnosticism to he inconsiatoot with theso laws, — it 
could not be shown that the proposition 'God is true 
in its various forms asserts nothing in tho predicate 
except what is contained m tho subject — unless the 
subject and predicate of this proposition were indis 
Bolubly connected m the unity of experience Ihe 
idea of God is tho synthetic principle underlying nil ex 
perience, internal and external, subjective and objective, 
a principle that contains and explains nil other synlhe 
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tic piinciplps, whetliGr tliose of tiniB and spacG, or of 
Dumbeij quantity and quality, of substancG, causality 
and leciprocity, ov of the good and the beautiful As 
such this principle is universal not all but universal, 
but unexceptionably universal, underlying eien the 
Atheist’s thought and experience. As such it is also 
spontaneous, immediate or original, being above all 
proof, since it is the very ground of all proof, of all 
thought and experience. To help to bring this idea 
into consciousness ivheie it lies dormant, to bring it 
into clear consciousness ^Ybere it is only vaguely 
present, is the task of the theologian. It YVill thus be 
seen what an incalculable amount of deep reflection 
and searching investigation is needed for the proper 
understanding of intuitive truths. Intuition is, in one 
sense, the most familiar of all things , m another sense, 
it 13 one of those things which it is most difficult to 
understand and realise. Though the very basis of all 
thought and experience, it is apt to be confounded 
with the many fancies and superstitions incidental to 
our natural limitations and thus become subject to 
doubt It la only by deep thought and spiritual in- 
sight that it can be seen m its true nature and 
restored to a conscious dominion over the soul We 
often think we know enough of Intuition to need any 
thought and discussion on the subject And yet we 
always complain of the weakness of our faith That 
shows that we have not felt the power of true Intui- 
tion. Intuition IS faith, and faith, as Kesavchandra 
Sen truly says, is direct vision. He alone is a true 
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Intnitionist ht alone knows wliat Inltnlion tru 1 > is, to 
x\hom faith has become os clear ns sight, —who eces 
God as cleitlv ni ho *tcs himself and Iho world 

So far I inro gnon 30U n critical oxpoiition of tho 
doctrine of Intuition common to nil Brdhma writers 
Wo maj -Ncr) wull stop horo But ns thtrt is Net some 
tirao nt oor diepo nl, and you nro not I hope, yiit tired, 
I mn^ ns ntoU no ice something pecnlmr in Mnlmrehi 
DuvendranAth Ih^ktir s teachings nboot Intnilion Tho 
Mnhnrshi seems to use tho word uttiiapratyaya, which 
ho uses moro frequently than the more common term 
/ahajjnau in two srnios the first homg our inborn 
faith in God and other non senanous realities The 
other sense m which ho uses it is our consciousness 
of oor own self and tho testimony which this consci 
ousnees bears to tiie existonco of tho loGoito Self I 
shall lot the Mnhnrshi himself speal 1 trnnslato n 
pis ago from his fifth Icctnro at tho Bhawnnipur 
Brahma Vidy iluya ‘hinco I am, thocoforo Brahman, 
my Creator, PreserNer and Guide is — this is ntviapra 
tijaya The person who is my Creator, PreserN or and 
( nide, IS my well wisher, friend, support and Lord — 
this 18 self evident ulmapralyaya In sovernl other 
passages of the enme lectures tho Mnharshi says that 
the finiteness of the human eonl reveals its dependence 
on the lufinite Spirit It were to bo wished that the 
Mnharshi had explained this truth and tried to bring it 
home tQ the intellect of his audience for the point 
IS really of the ntmost importance Bat one looks in 
Nam for any satisfactory explanation of the above 
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statement in the Mnharshi’s •nritinge, "What n given 
18 nothing but i)u* fainiliai facia of otn birth nn3 ileatli 
and the perpetual supply of our nntnrnl and spiritual 
■wants, facta fiotn which an inductive inference of 
great probability in ’} indeed he drawn and h i-i 
been drav/n by tlieologians at, {o our dependence on a 
higher spirit, hut which levpal no necfit»«ary truths 
■which can fnlh satisfy our intellectn. However, I 
must say sonielhing as to the source from which the 
Maharshi has horrow'ed the term, lUviaprah/nya. and 
the difference hetwerMi his interpretation of it and 
that given by thore v.ho originally used it He 
admits that he borrow'S it from the MdnfJi'hja Upnni- 
^had, which e\prGssl\ repiesenfs the Supreme licing 
as the object of dtinnpiatyayn But m borrowing 
it the Maharshi changes its meaning almost radi* 
cally and denudes it oi much ol its significance 
Ah this point seems to be a very important one, J 
ehall quote the whole passage in which the teiiu 
occurs and compare the meaning given to it by the 
Maharshi with that given to it bj’ §ankar.'ichar 3 ’'a in 
hvs commentary on the Upanishnch. The Mdndnlyo. 
JJpamshad treats of the four states of the self — the 
self ■which, either in man oi in Nature, it teaches to 
be one and indivisible. Having spoken of the first 
three slates, namely, the waking, the dreaming, and 
the profoundly sleeping, it speaks of the fourth, 
■which, acooiding to it, is the highest, in the following 
words IT(fntap7 ajnam na halixlipi ajnam nohhayatah- 

piajnam napiajnam 7idpi ajnam. Adiishta^n avyava- 
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hnryam agrilhyain ahl*liannm nf^nifi/am arynjynh 
£tjam rlotTnnpraliiautturcm jrfljvincJi pa/niuam /rtn/nru 
itvam cdvniiari chnturlhavi npuyautc ea wOii j*t 
vtjucyah In Ujq first \olamt of in} Dtvanagar ivnd 
1 Qglish edition of Iho Upant hadf^ I trnn*Hto tliti 
passage thna Thai xvhich 11 not conscious of internal 
objects nor of external objects nor of obj»’cts in tin 
middle 8 ato, svhtch is not tint concentration of bnon 
ledge srliich is neither conscious nor unconscious 
vrliich 19 nnsetn, vrlnch cannot bo nsid irhich ir 
intangible, undefinabb, inconctivnble indc cribabl , 
object ot tbo intuition of onn sulf bejond tlio fi^M 
classes of sensible objects tbo undifTeronccd, llm 
good, ^Tltboat n second— tbnt tbo wiso concQi>e ns 
tlie fourth aspect lie is tbe Self^ bo is to be I no>/n 
Now, I baro quoted tho wbolo po'soge iMlb its 
translation so that }oq nii\ if }oa liko, consider it 
with reference to the context But we are not 
directly concerned with tho explanation of tho whole 
passage Onr chiof concern is with the phrase 
e/ nifnopra^ai/cwaram '* Both in Iho lectoro refer 
red to and in his Brahvia Dharmaf the ^laharslii 
Lsplaina it thus “/ 7 I oh ^70501 ? nranam Brnhnm 
slili altnapralyayah saram jyramaiiam ynvjiid/itgavit' 
tal rXn/T7iaj>rofyaya^rfram 1 c, “The pliraso tnoatia 
he for the knowledge of whom there 13 this sole 
proof namely, the soul e belief, that Brahman, the 
canee of the world, oxiste Let us now bbo how 
the great commentator, Sonl arfiDharyn, explains the 
phrase He says **Ja<jradadi8lhaUfsvel,6'yam al 
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onetyccvycibliiclia/i i yoli piatyaya stenc^mbsaiamyam. 
Athaivaiha Atmapiatyayah sd'xxm 'pi amctnam, yctsya 
hci^yasyddhigame tat tuuyam eLdtmapj atyayasdi a?^ 
That IS, ‘It 18 to be followed, i e., known bj the 
unchangeable belief that in ail the states beginning 
with the waking, this Self is the same, or that 
transcendent Being is the ob3eot of utmapratyaya, 
for the knowledge of whom atmapratyaya is the 
sole pioof.” In my own annotations I give an 
explanation briefer than though m strict accordance 
with this. It IS : ^‘Jdgi adddi-atasthdsu ekd*~ 
yatii dtind vaitate zh pz atyaya■^^^s^layaln, it is the 
ob3ect cf the belief that this one Self exists in all 
the states beginning with the waking.” In Sankaia’s 
explanation ^dtmapzatyaya evidently means, not 
the self’s intuition of a leality distinct from itself, as 
the Maharshi renders it, but the intuition of or 
relating to the self, the one indivisible self’s con- 
sciousness of itself Whereas the ilaharshi’s 
interpretation is dualistic, Sankaia’s mteipretation 
13 monistic , and even a superficial study of the 
Mdndxikya is enough to show that Sankara repre- 
sents the sense intended by the composer of the 
Upanzsliad Thus the Maharshi gives the term 
^dtmapmtyaya* a meaning entirely his own and 
deprives it of the significance it possesses in the 
TJpamsliads and m the Vedantic liteiature which has 
grown out of their teachings, in which it appears 
m two other forms, ‘asmatpi atyafa' and ^aham- 
px atyaya\ meaning exactly the same thing as ‘dtma- 
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prafyatja* In Iho «en ti Rivon to it tbo ‘Mftlmraln 
ii onl} An tnferonco from (bo fmilo to tlio InGnito 
in the \od‘inttD 6on<iQ it ifl tho coniciouanoEa of ailf 
in ita nltinrto r* enci — i conacionsnLsa wluoh la 
mtxid up ^Tltll orror in iRnornnt mindp bnt Trincb, 
in mindi fnlh cnligbUnotl, nppinra m its QnalIo}cd 
for nnd is idontictl with onr conacioueneaa of 
God 1 accept Ibo IntUr Bonao of tbo term nnd ehnll 
m mj fourtli Iceturcf sbon ita full BigniGcnnco na 
t!uj b*iaia of Irtio Thoiam I aball sboiv Hint (tfma 
/rnfi/n^nia not of tin nature of an inferonco from 
oar onrn conBciouBneta rf outBcl^ca oa finilo beinga 
to n Ceing enlirel} diatinct from ua but tbo direct 
con ciouancai of n Doing tinntccnding time and 
apaco nnd }ot conatituting tbo \cr^ oBionco of oar 
cnu«cious oxiitence In other \rord I sbnll ahow 
tint (ilvidpratyaya i in tta pure nnd uUimnto 
tiSEince idonticnl nitb IJrahmaiiralyaya In tbo 
mi'intimo 1 aball clore tins lecture with an e^tmet 
from ^anbiirn a commentary on tbo TeddUfa Sutra*> 
in which na you will eeo bo dearly bIiowb the nnivor 
anl fundamental and rdf oMdont nature of the 
intuition of self and its being the baaia of oil other 
1 inda of knowledge Ibe paasago ocenrs in hia 
comtnenlaTy on Iho eoaontb nphonara of the third 
p ida, Becond chapter of the £iu(raa and is aa follows 
I almll rend e\ciry sentence separately with its 
translation by Profoasor Ibibant slightly altered 
by me bere and there 

‘^o ht alma aganlutiah kasyachxtf says Sankara, 
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*^svayam siddhatvdt^^ Tliab is, “The Self is nob 
contingenb m ilie case of any peison, for ib is self- 
cvidenb.” 

“iVa In dtind dinianali fiaManam a^jehshya snlJi- 
yati^^ “The self is nob esbablished by proofs of bhe 
exisbence of the self ” 

''Tasya hi atyalcshddtni 'pi amdiidm asiddha- 
pi ameija-siddhaye iipddiyante^' Peiception and other 
proofs, which are employed m the case of things not 
proved, but to be proved, are founded on it ” 

"Na hi dhdsddayah paddi thdh pi amdiirlntai dpekshctli 
■svayam siddhdh kenachit ahhyiipagaiiiyante ” ‘No one 
assumes such things as ebhei and bhe like as self- 
evident and needing no proof ” 

“Atmd tu pi amdnddi lyavahdi dsi ayatvdt pidgeva 
pramdnddi-'vyavahdi dt sidhyati” “Bub the Self, being 
itself the condition of employing proofs and such other 
things, IS accepted as self evident even before the 
employment of proofs and such other things ” 

“Na cha idi isasya nii dkai anam sambhavati ” 
^‘Nor is it possible to deny such a reality ” 

''Agantuham hi vastu niidhiyate na svai upam 
“For lb IB only a contingent object that can be 
denied, and nob that which is self-subsistent ” 

“Fa eva hi niidkaitd tad eva tasya svarupam” 
'“‘It 18 the very essence of him rvho would deny it ” 

“Na hi agnei aicshnyam agnind nirdki lyate “Fire 
cannot reject its own warmth ” 

"Tathd aham iddnim ’jandnii vai tamdnam vastu 
■ahavi eva aUtam atitarancha ajndsishain ahara eva 
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r irfan na’? tri ti fl »^af/ i Ofi ,u in 

jj r nr c*^ }f ir #*« irm«i i tnr nr n i ?/ j-ifd/ — . 

If I » tal.!’ nn csn npi'’ It n» 1 wjjo Lnor whit ii 
pr > I It i« I w} 0 L^^Tr wji i !» p ill nrd irhnl m 
mprt rf joltly fa» II i» I vrho ih&M l.io*rtlu fu un 
a I tr! nl i« ra fi rptno*«- 1 y ffitttri In thr t nsr* 
llirct:’» I’ 0 rli^ ct of troni df,n direr# nccrrcliti^ in 
1 i« ji ».fpnt I It or ft lur» ll Inotrinf* »nl>jrd dot* 
ro c' »-KT, for it If a!wft># pr« lent 

\w shall fir as procf tt!, lint tl e « ffttnilnr 
fact trloj tl tp «i;;cificntjci M cojic^ali J I) llteir 
► fririlivTi'y ire tli Ktelftlion* of nn tUrnrl 

nrd inn-ito Cor»ci3nirc<< ft* t*Jt rou of our Iiw s 
MtlnllM roo of the wholi coimo* Mo) thi» ^u| mi i> 
Spirit L our guide n our lenrcb oflor hitn • 
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Revelation of God in Man and Nature : 
the Metaphysics of Theism 

I hope you retnembei the conclusion of our third 
lecture. By a piegnant quotation fioin Sankara, I 
-tried to show there, that atyaya or the intuition 

of self IS fundamental, self-evident and uoiveisal. I 
also promised there to show by and by, that ct^wa- 
2)1 atyaya IS, in its puie and ultimate essence, identical 
with Bi ahmapi atyaya or the intuition of God. Now. 
this IS a subject to which you cannot pay too much 
attention , and it will be seen that the satisfactoxiness 
or the reverse of the work that lies before us, will 
depend greatly upon the firm oi loose hold you may 
have of the subject in hand Let us, therefore, 
endeavour to understand clearly the characteiistics of 
the intuition of self just enumerated, its primariness, 
necessity and universality. By the primary or funda- 
mental character of self-consciousness, it is meant that 
it IS the basis of all other kinds of knowledge and 
therefore not dependent on any of them ^As Sankara 
says “The self, being the condition of the employment 
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of proofF 11 Ff U oridfnl cti ti bi fort* thn f’tnplojmnnl 
■ofpfoofF" ll It tli*» ffir llint pri ei’irrf nnd rin*on« 
— inaki p pcrcepliOT nidrt’i*on pc iibln, — 1** t*xi t nci 
It lo^irall) prior to p«rc*'ptnn nnd rtftioninp, and it 
doii not Trni or tirt-d I'l « *t\b1if1ii.d by Ihrxi prooft 
Thi rrciftnry or pclfi\idi*n* cbnric ^r of f If 
conrciontni 88 ti nlfo cb ar and it cannot b/» cjprfM d 
r'oro cbarl} than n StnVnrtu wordt It is cot 
poiiildi to dtnj • jcb n n abl^ for it ii Ibo arr) is wncft 
cf bitn arbo arould dftia it DtiearlM tin fall]* r o' 
nodirn I jropf^a » plnloiopba foind hitrs If c pabi* 
at i'll* b(*;;mrinj* of tbi* cuir«« of pl»iIo»op!iic »I ri 
conitnic ion c arto d bv I itn uf doobtinf, lanr^thinu 
Cedrrdtlif vriioly world bii mcnpabli dctiiblini. 
Iniovrniilf fori^'inthf net o* dotibtint^ tl )mpli<d 
t-xtilereo Doubt ittU ttipbrs tbe doobUr ond nr 
Ibscartos Fxprot rd tbi fundninonUl nnd stlf tnidi nt 
characlor of etU contciQjsnrsi in Ibt arell bnoun 
proposition ‘Cojifo fr;o ai»i — *l think tlitrofoni 1 
ixtsl~-aabic!if though put in the form of an ur^uinent 
IS not really eo but tin txpicssion of n selfoMdent 
faadnmoiital trail] It elfeiidoncn nnd primnrinnif 
aoit imII eeCt are not rtallj dilTorcnt churact* ristic 
but the ratno characl ri tic expressed in two wa}H 
'Nor IS Its universality rc illy a difforuiit olmrao- 
tenstic lor it Biin]]1y means that llie intuition of self 
lies at the basts of nil foms of thought nnd 1 now 
1 dgu and is thorufore couinon to all rutionni beings 
1 would particularly drair your nttrntion to this 
clmractenatio of self consciousnos The fact assorted 
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IS that, whether we see or heai, smell, taste or touchy 
lemember, imagine or reason, we know our own self 
as the subject of these acts. In other words, all 
objects of knowledge and thought appear related to 
us as known or thought of You will see that the 
pioposition I am stating is leally an identical proposi- 
tion, repeating in the piedicate what is already 
implied in the subject, and therefore cannot but b& 
a true pioposition. But the fact is that to unxeflec- 
tive people, it does not seem to be so plain and its 
truth seems far from being apparent It seems that 
in much of our knowing and thinking we foiget 
ourselves and that it is only in reflective moods that 
we are aware of ourselves as knowers and thinkers.. 
But this 13 reall}' baaed on a misconception It is 
indeed true that in unieflective moods the pjoposi- 
hov, ‘I know’ or ‘I think’, is not distinctly before 
our minds, but that the /ac^ of our being subjects is, 
in a more oi less indistinct form, present to our minds 
in every act of knowing or thinking, is evident , for 
unless it were so, unless we knew ourselves related 
as subjects to every object known by us, we could 
not", after the act of knowing, bring ourselves into 
relation to it in our reffectiva moods We can 
lemember only that which we know, we can recog- 
ni8e only what we cognise , and so, if, for instance, 
jou had really forgotten yourselves when you heard 
niy thud lecture, you could not now remember, as 
you actually do, that you did hear it The very fact 
that you now remember yourselves as the hearers of 
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tlip lecUn*, ihow* Hint jou kn(*t7 ^o;irv^1rce Utnn 
«t« li» tf'r* All knowlcdffp tlierrforr contiinf, 
^•jlhcr fXpliciMr or ttnplicitl) iclf Ltiowlodgo tlin 
).notTl«Jj;& of tli( #eK ti% Oi* j»ttljj^c* Or )»nowor 
This iplf Ltiowlet!pf« mar l>o oMrciil^d wjtli \*nnonB 
wrnop rolioni nbont t!i« hMiitp of thn s^lf bn* Ihnt 
does rot naif tho fcindamentnl bnoirlcdf*!) vrlf ns 
tliif Lnomne priticiplo nn> tho Ins rf>! In i;fnonnt 
minds tht tm! nnUirt of Iho s^-U ma} lin coneeilrd 
fts I* sTfrt undrr i*nnon* obj^'ds wronply idimtlfind 
irilli j rs t!i<» ml natnro of ft t^ord IS hidden b;r tho 
shcilh vfhicli cnclosM it But that dors not inralidntn 
IUn oTiRtnal which ncconpnnii s nil 

Ihoit mulakon Idonti^caticm Vpdsnlic phi|o«o 
phitf, locludifu; Iho composers of the Uixi^w-ii ml* 
talon thfl Ironblo of onumi ritinf, tho aarions 
cross or subtle objocts with which we, nl luecPBSiro 
•lapcs of oar ipifittnl proc^tis idonlify the snlf nnd 
hnve also tiught us tho wa^ to finding out tho error 
of SQch Ignorant identiltcations At tho lowest stngn 
of epiritoal progress they eay, wo natnmlly identify 
the self nth the gro*s body, tho organiini which is 
huiil np With the matorinlB eaten h^ ns This they 
call unnanaya I o*ha, the natriinentnl or material 
plicath At the neat higher stage wo identify tho 
Bilf nth the iital principle, tlio principln wliioh lioo 
nt. the root of out respiration, digestion locomotion 
and such other phenomena Tina they call prana 
iiaya Jojiha, tho vital sheath At tho third higher 
stage wo consider onr passing sonaationa and ideas, 

7 
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or a conceived Biibstiatum of these, as oui self. This 
sensory or substraturn o£ sensations they call iiiono- 
laaya ko’^ha the sensuous or mental sheath. At the 
•next or fourth stage, we consciously bung all sensa- 
tions under general ideas and conceive oi an organ 
which we call liiddUj oi the understanding, as the 
seat of these ideas. This hnddJn oi vijnana is called 
by our philosophers lynftnamaya Icoslia, the intellec- 
tual sheath Our pleasuiable emotions, especially tlie 
emotions arising Irom communion with Qod, are 
conceived fo be the fifth involucrum of the self and 
is called dnandainaya the beatific sbeatb li: 

eacli higher stage oi spiritual life lepresented by thesf 
eheath®. we identify Ibe seif witb a subtlei and subtihu 
object and asciibe to it a highei and highei function 
Kvich higher sheath, thereCoie, is a tinei lepie'^ent- 
ation of the than the lov/er But as each oi 

them IS an object chaiaclpused by being Iciiowi, and 
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in th »3 primary fact tbe R« 1 f knowinp i «i|[ in know 
mg nod thinking of ovtry chjict or in otlior orflp 
of every object of 1 noirledgi and lliouf lit uppi iring 
18 related to tho tcK n knowi or lliou^Iil of bj it 
It seimg to u«, on a Bopnrficiil m m lint IhingH 
Lorne into reintion iiith tlin tell in < nr ulIp of know 
ing and then pusa ou^ of this rcl ition mid tonlinu* 
ns rcali its independent of kooi ledi^s ishtn lliij rrc 
no more boforo our einse* Bat on n do ir m»-iv it 
will be !een that even when tht\ ate absent irorii our 
bod^ and onr eenacs wo coutinut) to Ihmk ot llit ei i <i 
Btill related to our self — a« still the objects i( kro v 
ledge AYhether wa ure right in thinking bo or no 
18 not the question now ^ the question ii uhetler we 
necessiTiIj ibinl so or not— 'whether Ihia mode ot 
thinking 19 or is not a fundomcntil hw of thought 
You will eee Hint it is ronlly bo lou init} imagaiH as 
mauj clinngos in the objects knoi/n bj jou ti soa 
please when the} are absent from jour punses batjou 
will flee tint jou must think of all tbePc tlmiige ns 
knoicrt changes, and that the original object, how 
ever oliacged m chancier, must be thought of ns 
unchanged in one essential character— its being an 
object of 1 nowledge to the self— the Fame self that 
you call your own At the end of tins lecture jou 
may, as yon reallj will, nangme this ^nnndir us 
unoccupied by any humun being ns n diirl ened hull 
ivith the lights jnit out and as dead still, with no 
sound vibrating through it and so on Yon may 
even represent it as shaken or reduced to fragment by 
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a Budden earthquake or burnt to ashes by an unex- 
pected conflagration. But, in whatever form you 

think of it as existing, you must, by an inexoiable 
necessity, think of that form as related as a known 
ob3ect to youi self. It may seem, at fiist thought,, 
that we are required to think of soiae self oi othei, 
PS knowing the ob]ect , but you will see, if you 
dive deep into the matter, that whatever other 
chaiacteristics you may be requiied to ascribe to 
the subject in lelation to which the object in question 
must be thought of, you cannot dissociate it from 
yourself With the other characteiiatica you may 
asciibe to it, you must neveitheless think of it as 
}0iu inmost self as that which makes it possible foi 
you to know the object when it is presented to youi 
senses We see, then, that, however unreasonable- 
it may sound, we are compelled, by a fundamental 
law of thought, to universalise our self, the self 
which each of us calls his own. We not only see that 
our self IS present as the witness of every object and 
eveiy event which is presented to us, but w'e are forced, 
by an inexorable necessity of thought, to think of this 
self as the witness of every object, however remote it 
may be from oui senses, and of every event, even 
those that are far removed in time, both past and 
futuie, from our brief span of life We see that w& 
can, with more or less ease, discount the five sheaths 
enumerated above in thinking of the facts of the 
world. We can think of things as not neai our bodies 
We can think of our organisms as not formed at all 
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vrlien jsb tbe world was fall of an infinite variety 
of tilings AVe can think of ns as not breathing, 
digesting or performing other vital fnnctions We 
can think of onrselves as not experiencing any sensa 
tions, i e , not as existing at all as sentient beings We 
need not even think of onrselves as distinct intelli 
gences, taking np the facts of the universe piecemeal 
and trying to understand them We may discount 
the thought of such intelligences experiencing 
the joys arising oat of knowledge and devotional 
exercises Bat what we cannot discount is the self 
implied in all these things and thonghts We 
are forced to represent it as the one unchangeable 
witness of the nniverse and of onr commerce with it 
as individnal and ohaogefnl intelligences All that 
makes us finite beings as limited in time, space and 
power, we do not oniversalise We do not nniver 
saliae onr bodies, oar senses, onr thoughts and 
omotiODS not even onr ideas as passing events 
But each of ns thinks that his inmost self is 
omething nniversal, existing everywhere and at 
all times As each of ns thinks his own self to be 
universal, it will be seen that we really think one 
undivided universal Self as existing at the root of all 
onr separate individnalities In so far as we habitual 
ly identify our individuality with our self, in so far 
as the term self is appropriated to the mind or 
understanding distinct in each of ns, the proposition 
that there is a universal and permanent witness 
of the world, and that it exists in each of us as onr 
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inmost self, seems to be a most absurd one. Whether 
it 13 really so absuid as it seems, oi theie is really, in 
each o£ us, something transcending time and spac& 
and constituting the basis of our conscious life, we 
must see by and by What I have already said is 
not, I am anaie, sufficient to convince the intellect 
and make all doubts and misgivings impossible. 
But what I claim to have already shewn is that, 
however absurd the above pioposition may seem to 
us, it IS really a necessity of thought If you leally 
undei stand it, you will see that it governs all our 
thoughts about the ivorld. We cannot represent the 
world to our mind otherwise than as the permanent 
object, in all its changes, of the veiy self which we call 
our own It is only in so far as we live without 
reflection that we seem to think otherwise Deep 
reflection, a close analysis of our ideas, cannot but 
detect this necessity of thought. This necessity 
can be logically pioved, if it is not already cleai, by 
showing that the cunent belief that the world exists 
without any necessary relation to the self, actually 
involves a contradiction. Things appear to us as 
known as related to our knowing self We do not 
know them m any other chaiaober than as known 
They are known things to us. and we can think of 
them only as we know them, i, e , we can think of 
them only as known things Even he who says that 
he believes things as existing unknown — unrelated to 
the knowing self—really represents them to his mind 
as kiiortu things. It is impossible for him to repis- 
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sent tliem in any other obnracter than that m which 
thej have appeared to him To say, therefore that 
things can eMst without relation to the self is to say 
that kno;vn things can exis anknown, which is as 
palpable as contradiction as eny can be Th t people 
tints habituall) contradict themseU es withont knowing 
that they do bo, shows how little they caro to analyse 
their thonghts and learn their true natnre and con 
tents It IS really impo sible as I have already said, 
to think of things otherwise than as known and 
known to our ouo self By the same necessity 
which compels us to think of things ns known even 
when thoy are absent from onr souses, we are also 
forced to uaiversalise the self in ns and think of it 
as present to all things Whether we are right m 
thinking so or not we may now proceed to see by 
closely analysing our knowledge and trying to find 
out if there IS or no£ anything ID it that transcends 
the limitations of space and time 

The common belief — the belief nob only of un 
reflectiVQ people but of many who call themselves 
philosophers is that, in knowing the world we know 
ourselves as so many finite eabjeuts, as selves not only 
distinct from, but essentially unrelated to, the 
world we know But the fact is that it is only from 
the standpoint of an Infinite Self, only as sharing in 
the life of such a Self, that Ave can be and do actually 
become the subjects of I nowledge In every act of 
knowing we indeed distinguish ourselves from the 
objects known In knowing the book before me 1 
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know that ifc is distinct not only Irom my body, but 
from my veiy self. Thu book is not I, nor am 1 
the book. The book seems to limit ray evistence 
and I seem to limit its } seem to be holly evcluded 
irom the book and it seems to be wliolly excluded 
irom me. But the fact is that ^\hIlo this distinction 
of subject and object re.illj' limits the object, the sub- 
ject 18 not limited thereby. 'J’he distinction is the sub- 
ject’s own making , it is tlie source of the distinction 
and it transcends or overlaps the limitution implied 
in it. While the object is known and can be thought 
of only as known and is thus essentially limited by 
the subject, the subject knows both the object and 
itself Though distinguishing itself from the object it 
finds the object within its own sphere of existence — 
comprehended within its own highei, bioader life. 
'The same act — and by ‘act’ lieie 1 mean not a change 
but a permanent fact or function — the same act by 
which it distinguishes itself Irom the object, also 
necessarily relates the object to itself, for the object 
apart fiom the subject is an abstraction and not a 
concrete reality. Analyse the object into its subtlest 
parts, into the most inpalpable atoms, if you like, 
and you will find that you cannot know oi think of 
them except as known, except as comprehended within 
the sphere of the self’s knowledge. Consider eveiy 
one of the qualities which eithei common sense or 
science discoveia in it, and you will see that eveiy 
one of them is included in the same manner in the 
self 8 comprehensive sphere of consciousness. Colour 
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19 whnt I 9^00, nnj uni«>(n colour i9 on nbatrnctioii 
Sound n llinl wnich la hiard nnd unhcird antnd m 
Bn nbiiirdil^ bmill «nd nro what am rinolt 

nnd taskd nnd nro tnramnpless wi'hout relation to 
the Finelltr nnd tutor I!iit nnd cold ns felt ns 
are possiblo ool^ to n conscious iujoct of fonsalions 
Af^ain if in bcin^ ro > ted !>} nn inert object !ik^ tlit^ 
book boforn mi , or n tnovin{' object liko tliB wind^ }au 
imagine that thorn is eonething in the object vhJch 
resiftts you, which puls forth tfforts liko yourself, you 
STtll ftn that you c"n form no concejition of it oxcept 
ns an nctivo nill ns similnr lo whnt m >ou pnU 
forth ifTorls, nnd tbcrcforo cloiely related to and ns 
you will «co bj nnd b) » scnlinll) one with your 
«elf In knowing on object, therefore we know not 
nnjthing independent of, anything oxcluded from, llit 
eeU which knows it, but something etsontmlly find neces 
eanly related to it In knowing tlio object, the subject 
does not acoidcntnlly come into contact with an alien 
reality, as the common notion is, bnt it really finds 
or discovers itself in it as its very life and support In 
no net of perception, therefore, do wo know a mart 
object, — something independent of cud unrelated to 
the knowing subject or n mere individual subiect 
unrelated to or opart from the object In every 
perception, the whole concrete reality known is u 
subject object or an indivisible Spirit which disttn 
gaisbes itself from the object and at the same time 
comprehends it within its sphere of consciousness. 
This Spirit IS not a mere subjective Spirit, one confined 
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>erj Spirit in relation to ^%Inch the} appear This 
bool for p'^ample, Inch now reveals Cl Spirit in nil its 
part^ and qnalities, must) according to tho inferonce 
just drniTu, bt belioied as still continuing to exist m 
the Bnme Spirit when iL is removed from mj presence 
nnd loci ed up in n desk As we bnvo nltoady soon, our 
original intuition of aoU anticipates this inference, 
and ve now see the rational basis of our intuitive 
belief lint current notione contradict both the 
intuitive belief and the inference which substantiates 
it AN lien 1 take away niy bod^ and senses from 
contirguity with the book 1 seem to take away 
from it also the Spirit wtucU 1 nora it and in relation 
to which It appears The bool ns locked up in the 
do k seems quite unrelated to the self which is in roe 
and my self tlio self to my bod}, seem , m its uioode 
of abstraction from the vrorld, to bo n pnrely 
subjective spirit having no essentiol relation to the 
objective world There seems to be even o palpable 
contradiction in supposing that when absent from 
rnv eenaes, objects continue to exist in the self which 
I call mine It seems to as ort that I pereeive them 
when actually 1 do not perceive them 

This difliculty and seeming contradiction dis 
appears when we observe the fact that tho self whicli 
we call our own, which makes us knowing beings, 
and which is at the same time known as the life and 
support of the objects which we know, appears in two 
distinct though related forms It appears as a 
single indivisible, objective and universal Spirit, 
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unembodied and difEused. in or containing tbe world, 
and as a 6ub|jecbive spirit, distinct in each individual, 
using our bodies and senses and identified with our 
individual thoughts and feelings. The difficulty or 
apparent contradiction m question arises fiom oui 
exclusive attention to the sub]eotive or individual 
aspect of the self and our ignoiing its objective and 
universal aspect As our perception of the world 
always takes place through our senses and intellect, 
we identify knowledge with sensuous or mere intel- 
lectual experience and we identify the reality which 
appears m knowledge with the instruments of its 
self-revelation, that is, with the sensoiium and the 
understanding. We are indeed correct enough in 
holding to the reality of our individual existence. 
Our lirnitations are real enough The distinction 
of our individual lives from the life of the universe 
IS evident from all points of view. How little we 
know and how little we share m the grand march ot 
natural events • But the little knowledge of Nature 
and the little contact we have with her aie sufficient 
revelations of the universal character of the Spirit 
which at once makes us knowing beings and pre- 
sents Nature to us in essential relation to itself 
Tins universal, objective, and therefore non-sensu- 
ous and, if the expression may be allowed, non- 
intellectual character of spirit will be moie evident 
if r>'e somewhat closely examine our knowledge of 
tine and space, the two foims in which Nature 
13 preronted to us and which constitute our limita- 
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I y<^V hffori nil ftfjnm 6< txampli*, I * u« Ihrn 
<■» wbal o^r 1 lowlpd^n of tiinn nnd npnco !» Mfy 

to r< g ird« tlic rattirt of tlx '^plri trhicli itftliko 

II I nnd in tay bod) ^pnc i« i xt(«rn-ttil) tho 
!>- tik Ix'ori* nt* n ou »id« t>) bod), nnd < n r) part 
of tUH bool u oiil*id« rvtf) 0 ‘hirpnrl Spac* n 
in other trordf tin rdition of /'ri* nnJ Mrre tin 
bjob 19 hen, tlo bi nchfi wlcreon )oa aro iratiJ 
Hfe theri If you look clou!) into tho matter, 
)oii ^%ill fitu tlut (tin (xtnrn&lit) niid tho rtilation 
of h>'rc nod /f «‘rc involved in apocu implint as its 
corrolntlin ns Us \tr) basis and po sibdil), tho 
non «zt«raalit)t tho uoepatinlil), if tho cxpns'iion 
ina) bo pardoned, of tho Spirit which knows it 
JliM Spirit could not I nor* space, could not Inoiv 
tho relations inaoUed tn it if it wero itself in 
spac.« Iho Spirit indeed appears to b(i here id 
tilt bod), and thu book to ba there, outside tho body 
Hut the Spirits nppearinp to ho in tho bod) i9 duo 
to Its mistaken identification with tho hod) ond 
ita functions In renht) ns tho 1 nowing principle 
It 19 neither hero nor tticro neitlior internal nor 
external not identified aritli any particular objoot 
of ita knowledge In another Benoe, it is both hero 
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and there, internal to and identified -vvith everything 
It knowB , that is to say, it holds everything m 
relation to itsell, it comprehends all in its spheie ot 
consciousness Spirit, therefore, transcends space 
it 18 not external to anything and nothing is external 
to it. Space or the relation of externality, of hete 
and tlieie, does not enter into its true or inner 
life , 1C 13 a relation obtaining only among things 
when they are conceived in abstraction from then 
relation to Spirit, and is, thereiore, consideied as 
mdyik or 'lyavaha') ik by opr MayavMi philoso- 
pheis. I do not call it so , but I would ic 

to be distinctly seen that it has no place in the 
concrete reality of Spirit as it comprehends every- 
thing in its all-inclusive grasp, In every percep- 
tion of space, therefore, in every perception of one 
object as external to another, we realise the knowing 
Self as ron-exbeinal, as transcending space, as includ- 
•ing both the related objects. In other words, we know 
the Self as the unifying, concretising principle holding 
together the diversity and discreteness implied in space 
We cannot but think of the various parts ot space as 
included in one all-comprehending space and the Seir 
revealed in all things as holding together all things 
and all divisions of the spatial world, however far from 
one another, in the indivisible unity ot its consciousness 
The common notion of distinct spirits as existing in 
different bodies, is, therefore, correct only in the sense 
of distinct manifestations or reproductions of the same 
universal, infinite and all-comprehending Self m relation 
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k.uow tim* if wp wtro mrrn cfp Inns oi tiino nnd 
hnd not tbo Ptornnl lli< Dnborn, tlu Dnd^in^oiid 
tlio Omniscient ns Ihusnrj bisis of our conscious lift 
lime 10 tlu relation of brforc nnd a/?fr between exonts 
1 \QntB tJnno* take placn \ itliont botrif, rrlnted np 
bt-foTL nnd nflrr ono anoUipr nnd Icfon nnd nfltr 
nro unmtTninj, ritliout nferenco to enents In otlitr 
words, tirnelces ovonte and ‘eTuntless tunes urt< 
both notneaninL, phrases Dnt tbo boK winch 1 nows nn 
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event A, for example, as befoie the event is not 
before or after any When A as an event is past, 
the self knowing it must retain it as an idea and i elate 
iL to 5 before B can be called successive to A In the 
same manner A and B as fiiat and second must be 
letained as ideas in the knowing self and brought into 
1 elation to G before it can be called the thud of the 
series Thus while events pass, the self which makes 
events and senes of events possible does not pass, 
does not flow in the current of time, but shows itself to 
be above time. If it were m time, if it were identified 
with any particular event or series of events, it could 
not know events. What is, by its very nature, passing, 
cannot know itself as such. The knowledge or knower 
of events cannot be an event or a series of events. Our 
peiception of time or successive events, therefore, 
involves the lealisation of our inmost Self as beyond 
time, eternal, unborn and undying. The latter fact is 
not an inference from the former The one is corre- 
lative to the other and is known at once Every per- 
ception of time is a consciousness of the knowing self 
as timeless. The vagueness of the consciousness is due 
to the obscurity of vision induced by current notions 
about the transiency, the apparent birth and death, 
of the soul, notions which aie the lesult of that habi- 
tual materiali&^m which pioceeds from superficial think- 
ing That we begin to know at a particular time, is 
not, indeed, an unmeaning proposition any more than 
that we are beings limited in space. Just as we are 
limited beings in so far as only a limited portion of 
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Ovir limi pd bodiM ftotoiici and Inlelipcti «o bna 
onr inowledge R btginnmi^ tfi #0 fir ns thu eternal 
Snlf at 1*10 baats of onr coniciotunt »! began at 

n pfiTltcnlnr lino In tnanifi 9t bia et» rnal Ideal tbrntigh 
that particular intilbct tmisorj anti orgnnum r*ith 
^ Inch each onu oF iii 11 call} iditntinid lint this 
DO raoru mnbei our inmoit nnd ultimate Self a thing 
ni timo than th^ limitation^ ot ipacs limit tint Trlnoli 
nnl es space It <)lf pOfttbU \oairil|i(ie If you think 
clo4(l} upon tin matter that vro must think of thu 
time preceding ujr birth u txce sanl} connected with 
tli>> momeut of our birth or the bt i,mi)inr> of oonecious 
lift m u and iritU thu tiuu folIoMiig naracU our 
liH ticne 1 ]u irillai o uu that thii ncccsiar} coiinec 
lion cannot b> thuut,ht of without thinking of tho 
(■^iine belt ai tiid connecting Iin) A thu moinoDt 
preceding our birth, cannot Im thought of al buforo D 
tile moment oC our birth without tlunking of thu flamu 
belf ns pre ent to both the e\ODt9 In thu same 
unnner all eveota or ^erl^y of events iii thu world 
must bo thought of as bound together iti a necostary 
link the one following the other in on irreversible 
order, and an eternal onchangeab'e Spirit must bo 
thought of os thu bania of this union the Witness of 
nil the events included tii this unbroken oliam of 
phenomena Ihis ohatn ngaiii, must be thought of 
us Without any absolnte beginning and absolute end 
Particular senes oc events, for e:iacnple the creation of 
pirticular systems or the commencement of particnlar 
8 
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cycles, may have both beginning and end. But the whole 
cosmos as a single series can have neither a beginning 
nor an end. To say that it can have a beginning, an 
event which is absolutely the fiist of all events, is to 
say that there was time before it, but no event, 
which IS absurd , and to say that it can have an 
absolute end, is to say that there can be an event 
with time after it, but no event occurring in that 
time, which also is absurd , for, as has already been 
said, "timeless events” and “eventless times” aie 
both unmeaning phrases Now, ttie necessary coiie- 
late to this beginnmgless and endless world-order is a 
timeless eternal Spirit which, not being any event or 
series of events, makes all events possible, and which, 
not being identified with our perishing thoughts and 
feelings, is, at the same time, the basis of our con- 
scious life, “Nztyo^mtydndm chetanashehetandndvi‘\ 
the Eternal among non-eternal things, the Conscious- 
ness of conscious beings. 

Now, the omniscience as well as the omnipie- 
sence of God follows directly from what has already 
been said. It has been shewn that in no act of percep- 
tion do W8 know a mere object, “a mere object” being 
an abstraction, but that in every perception the whole 
concrete Reality known is a subject-object, an indivi- 
sible Spirit which, while distinguishing itself from 
the object, comprehends it within its sphere of con- 
eoiousness. When this necessary connection between 
subject and object is remembered, and when it is 
also remembered that in every act of knowledge the 
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essence in every act of perception, bat we see that m 
itself it 13 not an act. Now, these truths, though I 
state them briefly on account of the shortness of 
time at oui disposal, will be found, when you deeply 
think of them, to be indissolubly connected with oui 
self-consciousness, and not mere inferences from 
moie or less uncertain data. They will be found to 
be substantiated by oui daily experience, m which 
we find that facts and ob3ects, constantly disappear ing 
from our individual expeiienee and wholly submerged' 
in the hours of dreamless sleep, appear again as 
identical facts and objects, suffused all over, as it 
were, with om self-consciousness, and thereby prov- 
ing that, m our hours of forgetfulness, they exist in 
the infinite and eternal Self which is at once the Self 
of the universe and our inmost Self, the life and 
support of every finite soul 

'ihe most primary revelation of God m the soul 
and in Nature is, then, the revelation of an infinite, 
ail-comprehending, all-knowing and eternal Spirit 
as the very truth of Nature and the lite of every finite 
being This, 1 say, is hia most primal y revelation 
to us, proving rvhat are called by western philoso- 
phers his metaphysical attributes, and by our Vedantic 
philosophers his ‘siatzipalalisliana'i/i’, his essential 
nature, Satj/avipiitnavianantam Btalima, God as the 
true, the knowing and the infinite We have yet 
to consider bis moral attributes, his relation to us as 
having an ethical nature, and to see how the various 
special sc! 8 nces^*-phyaical, biological and moral con— 
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LECTURE V 

Theistic Presuppositions of Science 


We have seen in our fourLb lecture how ilmd 
and Nature, in their relation as subject and object, 
reveal a Conscious Unity which at once constitutes 
this relation and transcends the limitation implied 
in it, and how our knowledge of time and space also 
involves the lcno\vledge of an infinite and eternal 
Consciousness in relation to which all tilings in time 
and space exist, and which is also the inmost self of 
all intelligent beings. The method we employed in 
arriving at these truths is called the metaphysical 
the method of a science which claims to be the 
science of all sciences, for it deals with the funda- 
mental principles of all special sciences the prin- 
ciples underlying all knowledge and reality As 
we saw m the last lecture, in all acts of knowing 
the concrete reality known is a subject-object 
an' indivisible Consciousness with objects necessarily 
related to it In no act of knowing, as we saw, do 
we know a mere object unrelated to a subject or a 
mere subject unrelated to an object, a finite subject 
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unrelated to tlio In&ctto or n colourless luCnito 

>Mtliout uD^r relation to things finite ^ovr it is this 
essential relation of the object to the subject and the 
finite to tho Infinito xvhioli it is the special province 
of Motaphjaics to show forth and on a practical 
recognition of Avhich Ml religion truly so called, is 
based But it r*ill bo seen thot all special sciences — 
sciuncea dealing with pniticolar things or particular 
aspects of thinga>-are in so far as the} rotam their 
speciality, in so far as they avoid dealing with the 
general principles of alt sciences and do not intrude 
upon the subject matter of other sciencLS, based 
on an abstraction of this fundamental relation The} 
speaV of objects as if they were realities independent 
of a sabject, and of fmite intelligences as if the} v ero 
distinct realities unconnected with one another and 
independent of tho Sopreme Intolligenco or God 
this abstraction is indeed, neces ary for the existence 
and elaboration of the special sciences Their fnnction 
of finding oat the qualities and relatioos of special 
things wonld not he helped bat would rather be ham 
pered, by constant references to nietaphyaical truths 
— to their relation to the Supreme Reality of which 
they are parts or manifestations But what is nnfortu 
nate is that not on)} the nnrefiectivo and nnsoientifio 
mass hot many men of science also ore nob aware 
that the special sciences proceed upon an abstraction, 
and that really there is onl} one absolote soience, the 
science of the Snpreme Beality or God, and all special 
sciences are only ramifications of that one absolnte 
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science all dealing with relative truths — truths that 
rise into absoluteness only when they are looked at in 
the light of the one Absolute Truth. Most scientific 
men mistake the abstraction of objects from the Mind 
and of the finite from the Infinite as a real separation, 
and do not feel the need of rounding off the special 
sciences by showing their necessary lelation to 
Metaphysics or Absolute Science. They do not see 
that the knowledge imparted by the special sciences 
does not amount to real oi absolute knowledge unless 
it 18 seen in relation to the knowledge of the one 
Absolute Reality which shines through all Now, this 
attitude of scientific men is, in these days, doing the 
greatest harm to religion The world is happily 

growing more and more scientific day after day. 

Scientific methods, the methods of observation and 
generalisation, are being applied to all departments of 
Nature and Society Blind dependence on authoiity 
18 giving way to free and unbiased thought in all 
concerns of life. Religion, which was the last human 

concern to rest upon authority, is itself tending to 

become a science, and has already become so to some 
choice minds. But to the great majoiity of leflective 
men it is not yet a science, and such men seem to 
swing between two extremes One portion seems still 
to be trying to feel after a foundation of faith indepen- 
dent of science, while the other has run to the 
opposite dogmatism of supposing the special sciences 
as sources of absolute knowledge and of rejecting as 
superstition everything that does not come within their 
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■^pliert People of tins cln ^ nntarall^ look oj>on the 
Iratbs of religsoo QS no Irulti* nt nil and can be won 
bnck over to religion only if tlie\ can bo shown that 
the principles which guide scientifio thought, cr»mmoTil> 
CO called are not fimdnniontal principles leading to 
trne or ab oliito knorltdge — that thoj need to he 
re criticised and seen in relotion to principles - Inch on 
reall} fiindamontal, and that when tins is done, it to 
seen that tliL sciences, instead of bung opposed or 
tiidifTercnt (o religion, instead of being sceptical or 
ngno tio ns regards religions truth® ate really lu 
many revelations of God Ibis will bo dear if we 
examine the basal conceptions of the \artons sciences 
**tbe fundamental principles which thoj take for 
granted in their inve tigntions of the phenomena of 
Mature and Mind Such an etamioation will show 
that these coacoptiouB are renll) metaphysical and an 
direct attestations or expressions of the truths ol 
teligion Now, our proposed sur\uy of the fundamen 
tal conceptions of science must necessarily be a \er3 
brief ard hurried one, as it must be limit(.d by the 
limited scope of this le^'tore But I think it will give 
you Eoflicient food for reHection and nfford hints which, 
if developed by thought and study, will convince yon 
that the agnostic or sceptical aspect of modern science 
is a false appearance the result, not of true eciontihc 
insight but rather the absence of it on the part ul 
scientific men, dne rather to a circnmscribed view of 
~tbo nature and reqnirements of science than to a truly 
ecientifio vision of Mind and Nature 
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Now, the sciences so far recognised as such may 
be divided into three mam groups, the Physical, the 
Biological and the Moral. In the first-mentioned 
gioup are such sciences as Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology and Astronomy , the second inolndes 
Botany, Physiology, Zoology and the like ; and the 
third comprises Psychology, Logic, Bthics, Sociology. 
Politics, etc. The fundamental conceptions employed 
in the physical gioup are those of substance, 
casuality and recipiocal action , those used in the 
biological are life and growth , and those on which 
the moral sciences are based are individuality and 
social unity, Now I shall show, by a brief exami- 
nation of these various conceptions, that they aie 
really metaphysical and presnppose the fundamental 
truths of religion 

Let us begin, then, with the conception of sub- 
stance. This idea implies that all changes are 
changes of something which remains unchanged and 
undiminished, that all changes are changes in form 
or appearance, bub that what undergoes or presents 
the changes, remains always identical with itself 
For an example we need not go fai The book m my 
hand consists of materials which have gone through 
many changes. The paper it is made of assumed its 
present shape after many transformations, and it may 
still go through many more I might now, if 1 were 
so tniuded, put it into the file of the light before me, 
and it would, in the course of a few minutes, be 
reduced to ashes. How great would be the change it 
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would then undergo I Both its Msiblo and tangible 
iilnpe would be oh&ngod Bnt we should still bolieTo 
that the substance oC which it is composed would 
remnm quite uudimtniahed la quantity and identical 
nith itself E\en if we suppo ed the matter it 
consisted of to be so rarfficd as to be inMsiblo and 
intangible we sbould still bohe\o it to ronmin un 
diminished in quantity and identical m its essential 
qiialitie Now what is that persistent olomont in 
It which under so man} changes of form and ap 
pearancB we believe to b« identical with itsulf ^ It is 
plain that it is nothing sensnous — no presentation or 
appearance to sense for we suppose all its sonsuons 
appearances as changeable It is true that under 
all its changes of form wo still oscribe to it the 
essential quality of occupjiog spate and the power of 
ofleriug resistance but as wo cannot conceive space 
except as filled with visible or tangible materials and 
as the power of ofrering resistance is nothing liko tho 
sensible state nr feeling we call resistance, the essen 
tinl properties we ascribe to material substance are 
not actually sensuous qualities '\^e conceive ic as a 
mure capabilit} of presenting sensuous appearances 
under certain conditions and not ns actuall} pos ess 
ing sensuous qualities In using the conception of 
substance, therefore, scienoe goes bB}ODd sense and 
be}ond its proper method of observation and generali 
satioD No sensuous evperienoe and no amount 
of observation, however vast and searching, can give 
us the idea of substance and yet no etperienoe and 
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1 1 c-iunlion nnii b^ann^ on i»roblon bororo 
u* l)jV n diicmiion r’ I Ito of Oio n 
I iinno hi rvit) Jt*J in tiiilm;* wilij {•}• jip ciil ubj^'ct 
in iiMii \oJ will i»n that ri it it no* a thihif co^iti] 

1 fj fit p t'-ian^ntlx in ipac'*, In n chin?: ,inn»l!iinj! 
nil tal cl I'hc 1 1 tin thv wit am cilliil «|>on to 

1 C jTjt fnr !h* Cl i * « U.inj«l 1»» t(*lat 1 to tin 

♦•irc t 1 /iM'' or in o ’ < f norilt I mill hn ntilpc *i3f nl 
i t tht* « Tc'- nnd ih«rf'or« ili<U ft chanpn At rro 
fi n in tin fojrih !• c it-*, «"or} clnnf»n must In. 
ill u^hlot ns n'C tnriU nU ♦>3 to nnothir chnnfio 
In K b fon nntlafic-fi^ in 11 (i u niij*^ lx cfininviJ 
ol IS an iiifinl< ff 5 1 ! chnn-’ci sYitho il fins' nbsolot** 
b ^innlii^ find fibulul* «nl I hi’ o^pr\ chin^ 
r :n !» llou^lit o! rt t*M chin^jti of >om« labttaticn 
r rninin,, iclf nljci! iTi % it* U lutlir nil c’mtirft, ro 
li » rfilreids Urn’ tht cji < e hiclmtitj nf n 

nliititicp tliouph th( c fiircl condition of nil ohnngoi 
ttiino iictomit f jf fins patiiculir changfi is alio ckor 
Tb»* flf'lf idMntiU of t- Mr ii tin f^oni nl condition of 
Its thrt'L 9tit<*9 liquid olid nnd ^nit^ous, but for tbia 
\t* \ rii ov I cinno accoun for nn} ona of lliosa 
•lilt's in pitliculir rii ir cxplnnition svo inns’ aaiL 
in llip action of other 8iibi*inccs on s ater Tha causa 
of n chati^ i must than fora ba nnothar cIiauf,o or flsries 
of c-lianj^as Ina thaor^ tbatii true cause mual bo a 
pivser and the tneaninj* that properly belongs to 
poiver, lYa shall discuss as wo proceed The curronb 
sciantiflc view of cause is n ohango from whioh the 
off c* fillovs nocgssaril) Now, let us see bjr an ox 
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ample, whafc this necessity is , and let ns ask wkence ue 
derive this idea of necessity. If I set this bo^k on hrp 
you \Yill see it going through a number of tianaforma- 
tions These transformations will follow one anothei 
necessarily. When one has taken place, the second 
imist follow, and then the thud onuH come after the 
second, and so on. Can you suppose that when I have 
set fire to one corner of this leaf, the fire may or —ay 
not travel fnithei, or that the change of colour m it, 
its thinning away and the loosening of its parts and 
the like may or may not take place ^ You know 
that these events mtist follow. But this inust, this 
necessity, this causal nexus which binds one event 
to another indissolubly, la "just what we do not per- 
ceive by any of our senses. What we perceive is only 
one event following anotliei. Particular sequences, 
the following of particular events by particular other 
■events, we may observe several times in our life, and 
we may arrive at generalisations fiom such observation 
But generalisations, however wide, do not amount to 
or account for necessity, A sequence, however 
constant, is not the same as a binding link between 
two events. This binding link is supplied by the 
Self m us and the Self m nature. The Self, as the 
conscious, non-sensuous and timeless witness of events, 
binds them together by the necessity which essentially 
belongs to its thought. The determination of event by 
-event is really their determination by the Consciousness 
of which events are manifestations. Inspite of their 
apparent contingency, events, as manifestations of the 
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fr(», » U I3( n^cal S^lf* nrcliRnp<*tMi In c^fimcl^vr t\tf 
nfefiiftrjr, Rid j'fi-irnt Ihli ri-cfiiil^ hi 
tliMr muUl tfUUnn? Tin* rocriiity wlijcli wodisroMr 
in IJh* c-ixi«n1 ruhlion i* rcilU ltir» fplf ld*n icaI 
tincljnngffthlc c! aracl^r of Oim wMcli roanifrs' 

I ffU in I'vinU find in ll iir nlationi If tho S<U b* 
ftnb'ilict.ll^ TrprAM nt/'d b} & nntl nny two tipnti 
canially rtl tfd, hy n and h lb»n tbejudcmunt I i» 
d bj rt , tnny bi* irtiJ to !m rfilly thi* 

rent “'I It di lermicpd bj? *•/! or S it rtnined b^ 
5* \\ lint on ft lupiufictt! vif IT, nppi nrf to to Ihn d« ti r 
nirblion of onr parrly i^riactii ornt bj uro 1 i*t of thi’ 
ninn Miturp larnt out, on a <bf p*T nnd clcicr vii w to 
In* IhL dotrrnnation of tbn bill bj thi Self W Iml 
re enunc mm call tin umrortnit\ of Nft*urp an! 
ndilucG fti tlx. riaton >tI] 7 tho trqueneei obiorvril b> 
tlien nt to f&r contUnt And rarird mutt be nbsolutil) 
* constant and in\*arinbh, IB nnllj the telf identicnl and 
un(.linn{,tnble raturc of tbo StU nnd the neccBtit) b} 
which the fundnmcntnl principles of thought are 
charscUriflcd Knturc, nbatractid from thought, ennnet 
but appenr as contingent, nnd hence tho failure of 
merely phjeicnl science to explain the necessit} found 
in the laws discovered h^ it — n neccBsit} which, never 
llieloss, it oseumoB and vrliich real]} conetitutci the 
value of these lawB Dm progress of oivilisation — the 
progress isnde in ogneaUnro, navigation, hygiene 
medicine nnd other deportments of life—faas all 
proceeded npon our firm faith in tho ibiity of tlie 
laws of Nature , and yet, if wo interrogate Nature 
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herself as a reality independent of Mind, she really 
cannot tell us why she should not be to-morrow quite 
dilleient from what she has been up to this tune. 
But when we endeavoni to understand her by light 
fiom within, when we look upon her as the mant- 
lestation of Spint, we find that her fundamental la^ s, 
which are lenlly the fundamental laws of thought, 
cannot but be necessary and unchangeable. We 
thus see that the most important piinciple of Physi- 
cal Science, the law of univeisal causation, is really 
the revelation of an eternal, unchangeable and self- 
dcteimining Spirit in Nature Science, we see, is 
agnostic or ignorant of God only in its lower or 
baser mood when it does not fully know itself,, 
when it does not fully understand the fundamenlal 
principles upon which it proceeds When made to 
look fully at its own face as reflected in the muroi 
ot true Philosophy, it unavoidably becomes theibtic 
Even Physical Science, not to speak of the higher 
sciences, Avhen thus made self-couscious, becomes 
indistinguishable from Theology or tlie Science of 
God 

Now, we shall find a confirmation of what has 
■just been said in s. particular theory of causation which 
has been made much of by some Natural Theologians 
of England during the last fifty years or so, and 
which has been used with much effect in recent 
Brahma literature You will find tins theory ex- 
pounded with much fullness m Babu Nagendranath 
Chatturji’s Dharma/jijnas^, pt. I, and in my Roots of 
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J^ailh It 19 ozpooDdcd bnoflj and id n popatar form 
in mj litUo tract named C7nn/<i^ani/a The theory 
interprete tho acientiGo conception of force no really 
mllf and holds that anconscious or non consotoas 
forcQ 19 an impoSBibillty 1 have recently given a 
brief statement of tho theory, —brief and at the same 
time as clear ns I conld make it — in a little book 
named Tlte ^ehyion of Brahman I think that state 
mont will cer^e oar pnrpoto aa well as any fresh one 
that I conld gue now I qnolo from p 11, Chapter 
II, of the book e hare seen that self intuition 
19 involved in perceiving thioking fceliDg and acting 
IVe fhall eooaider ita relation to acting somewhat 
more fully and see what wo learn from it about God 
It will be seen, when the relation of onr actions to 
oar minds is thought upon that onr minds are not 
only their knowers, but also their origmitors When 
1 attend, for instance, to the book before me, and 
keep my attention fired upon it, I find that the action 
owes its origin to me The same thing happens 
when I fancy— hold bofoio mj mind’s eye— the 
image, say, of a tree or a hoaso, change it as I 
choose, and at last dismiss it from my thoughts 
A similar power is exercised when, on being 
oppressed by a train of troablcaome thoughts or n 
painfni image, I draw away my mind from it and 
get rid of the pain When, from pnrely internal 
actions, we come ont to those in which we come^into 
contact with external objeots we see the same thing, 
though with a difference When I lift up one of my 
9 
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hands, the movement certainly owes its origin, 
at any rate its initiation, to me , but it is only my 
volition or act of willing which comes out directly 
fiom me For the motion of my hand to follow my 
volition, a number of nerves and muscles must be 
moved on which I seem to have no direct command , 
for if they aie stiffened by paralysis or some othei 
cause, as they sometimes are, I see I cannot move 
my limbs. As, howevei, undei ordinary circum- 
stances, I find my hand following my wishes, I must 
think that my volitions are, by some mysterious means, 
communicated to the motory neives and muscles 
So, when I act on objects external to my body, when, 
foi instance, I push aside the book before me, the 
change suiely owes its origin to me , but my powei 
in the case is exeicised through the medium of my 
hand and the apparatus by which it is moved Now, 
it should be seen that, in all such cases, something 
that was not, comes to be. The objects moved may 
be old , the images formed in the mind may be those 
of existing objects or combinations of such obj'ects , 
but whether combinations oi movements, or their mere 
reproduction and dismissal, to whatever terms the 
changes are reduced something new, something 
original, is found m the phenomena. Here, then, is 
a wonderful power possessed by the human mind, it is 
no less a power than that of creating^ of bunging 
existence out of non-existence. This power we call 
the loill. It IB the mind itself in an active state. It 
depends, evidently, on two other powers those of 
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knowing Mid desiring The object to bo morcd tnnn 
be known beforehand A change, pither on an cxler 
ml objt*ct or on Iho rmnd ilaelf, tnuit, proMouilj to 
i*a being produced, bo thought of and desired 
Unrefor** is neces arilj contetons and intending An 
unconeciona nnd umntondtng r'llt it an absurdit) 

Now, having in nt thit pomr of originating 
change!, i\o cannot hot thtnk of tocli n porror behind 
thf changes r*hicli wo too tabiog pUco around u« 
We believo our fellow beings as posfosstng the tansn 
power ro endow the lower antoiMa with it ^ and v« 
people what wo cal! inammnto Natoro ttiIIi innomur 
Jiblt pov era, end traco all natural changes to thorn 
WecoDcciic oar bodies, with (he Complex tnachinorjr 
of organa i hich keeps thorn alive, aa tho neata of a 
Power not our own and ivo con imagine no deport 
ment of Vatare,— neither air, walor, firo tho vego 
tablo world, the eun, the moon, nor stars — as without 
some guiding powor or other how it la seen that 
in primitive men, and even m the children of civibred 
nation , the power of originating changos la invariably 
associated with knov'^ledge and lutention To tho 
unthinking savage, every object, nt any rate every 
striking ob;|ect, is tho seat of a personality Fven 
to our advonced Vedio forefathers, Indra, Vfiju, 
Varuna, Agni — tho powers whioh cause tho phenomena 
of ram, air, water and Cro~»wore so many persona 
who could be addressed and propitiated by tbeir 
worshippers And even our own children hiolc, as 
conscious offenders, the objects which hurt them 
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But we, who have learnt to think methodically,, 
have, by our power of scientific generalisation, 
reduced all powers in Nature to one single Power. 
Further, by a process of abstraction, we have denuded 
the power oE originating changes of its necessary 
accompaniments of knowledge and intention, so that 
it IB no moie VjiU to us, but only an abstract quality 
lying at the root of all change. In coming to thie 
way of thinking, we have both gained and lost. We 
are light, as the modern discoveries of science and 
philosophy tell us, in so far as we trace all activities 
in Nature to one single source. We are also right 
in seeing that it is inconvenient, if not quite incorrect,, 
to call every change in Nature a Divine volition But 
we are wrong in thinking, if we actually do so, that 
an abstraction in thought is an actual division or 
separation in reality, that a power of origination is 
possible without thought and intention. Men speak of 
/oi ce as something other than lull and credit it with 
all change in Nature, not thinking that though we find 
it convenient to speak of force as an abstract quality, 
we can form no clear notion of it in our minds apart 
from knowing and intending will 

“The fact is, that if we were left only with our sen- 
suous perceptions and sensuous images, without the 
powei of looking within and watching the workings of 
our minds (if such a state of existence were possible), 
we should have no idea of originatihg power or force , 
and for us change would follow change without any 
causal link to connect them. Force or'the power of 
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origination ir neither visible, aadible, emellable, 
taeteable nor tangible , nor is it anything oE which a 
sensuous image can be formed in the mind It is a 
power of the mind, and is known only by self intnitton, 
and self intuition reveals it as dependent on knowledge 
and desire If, therefore, its existence in the external 
world IS to be believed, it mast be conceived there as 
having essentially the same nature ns it possesses m 
US We may altogether diamisa the idea of an origina 
ting power in Nature, thinking it to be an illegitimate 
projection in Nature of a purely luternal experience — 
the experience of an originating will,— and try to 
eatiafy ourselves with a view of Nature as a senes of 
changes following one another without any causal link 
This IS what consistent Sceptics Iiko Hume and Comte 
tried to do, though we do not think they were success 
ful in rootiug out such a fundomontal intuition as the 
lutnition of power from their minds But i£ changes 
in Nature are at all to be referred to power, it must 
necessarily be conceived as a Supreme Willy-^a 
knowing, intending and acting Mind How this 
thought helps ns in feeling the nearness of God — m 
realising him as living and noting mcesBanlly in and 
■out of us, the reader will think for himself ” Now 
as to the principle of reciprocity, everything said 
about cansaliby applies so well to it that I consider 
a separate treatment of it as unnecessary 

Coming next, then, to the Biological Sciences, 
we find that, as m the case of the Physical, these 
sciences are agnoatio not ic so far as they are 
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scientific, but rather in so far as they stop short of 
being real sciences. Inasmuch as the ob3ect3 of 
these sciences are material bodies, they are indeed 
perfectly 3 ustified in applying mechanical principles, 
the principles of substance and causality, the laws of 
matter and motion, to them. And we have seen that 
even these principles, rightly understood, lead us 
much farther than where ordinary Physical Science 
stops. But organic matter, as organic, requires, for 
its proper explanation, principles very different from 
the mechanical. It is the teleological principle, the 
principle of final cause oi design, which alone can 
explain organism, with its functions of life, generation 
and growth As Kant truly says, “No Newton, we 
can say with certainty, will ever use to make 
intelligible to us, according to mechanical causes, 
the germination of one blade of grass.” Life is a 
mystery and will ever remain a mystery 4o the mere 
mechanist, to him who carefully excludes design 
from the explanation of the products of Nature. Let 
us take, for instance, the most prominent character- 
istic of life, its power of sustaining itself. Inorganic 
products grow by accretion, by the external addition 
of one part to another, by one force acting upon 
another. A vegetable or an animal germ, on the 
other hand, sustains itself by its own power. Exter- 
nal matter is indeed added to it, but this addition 
IB due to its own internal power In its case, addition 
is not mere accretion, as in inorganic objects, but 
assimilation, the turning of external matter to its own 
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nse bj the loberent po^ver ot iho |;ero This ciaimila 
tion iletlf >9 n oioit vrondcrlal process and is 
inezpbcablo on tnechimcol principles It idtoItgs 
Ifclion, rbich direcll) carries pi/rj o p %\ilh it CNery 
^trm nttsimilatc 3U9t those Dinterinls nrhich fn^0Dr its 
growth into the product to which il lends, which is 
tiie end of its proci*9 of groxrth ana evorj finished 
crganism ns'imilates just what is required for its 
•tustenancp and nothing cU( And then sccondlj^ 
1 hile in the ca e of inorganic matter the can e 
determines the effct tie parts dotermino the whole, 
the pri ent deternuncs Iho future, in the cose of 
organic matter it is the effect which determines the 
cause, the rholc which deUrminos the parts, and the 
iuturo which determines the present The seed grows 
into the tree with trunk branches leaves flowers and 
fruits— members which, in their tnrn, saetam the life 
of the ^7hoIe tree and contribute to the production of 
seeds for the perpetuation of its kind Tlie animal 
^erm grows into the finished animal body, with its 
Lomplox 6} stem of organs, each devoted to a particulnr 
function and all contributing to the life and repro 
dnctiOD of the whole In such instancos, we see 
that what comes Inst the completed organism with 
its \arious functions, is potentially contained in the 
seed or the germ and deUrozines its whole proceea 
life end growth But this potential or determinant 
eMstence of the effect in the cause can mean nothing 
else than this that the idea or design of the effect 
determines or works in the cause Either say this 
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OP your explanation of organic phenomena explains 
nothing. Now, Biological Science avoids teleology 
or design "just in so far as it ignores this fact of the 
determination of the present by the future, this 
relation of means and ends in organic phenomena 
Its success in doing w.ithout the principle of final 
causes is only in so far as it is assimilated to Physical 
Science, only maamucli as it tries to show that the 
growth and reproduction of organisms can be 
explained by principles employed m the latter. But 
organic phenomena refuse to be explained by mecha- 
nical principles. The unity of an organism, the 
relation of its parts as means and ends to one anobhei 
its power of sustaining and producing itself, are 
phenomena which, on mechanical principles, aie 
accidents. Such principles fail to show that an or- 
ganism is a necessity. Inorganic nature, as it is, may 
be shown to be the necessary result of the fundamental 
laws of matter and motion. But this necessity breahs 
down in the case of organic nature. These laws fail to 
show why organisms are what they are and not 
otherwise So far as they are concerned, therefore, 
organisms are mere accidents, or m other words, they 
are inexplicable by mechanical laws and demand a 
different explanation. If one or two organisms arose 
here and there in Nature, they might be set down 
as accidental effects of mechanical laws But as 
they constitute a realm by themselves, arising with 
a constancy and regulaiiby as steady at least as the 
laws of physical sequence, they clearly defy the 
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pOTver of thclo lawi lo txptftin then Ttie ccailupt 
Aod rpgalar rieo of (!io most complex nod intricali 
ejatcmi )n rfhioh tUeir complexUy »« co ordinated 
tQQoil^, in tsrliich the parts fsisl for Urn xrlio^e ni d 
the \rltotQ for l!u^ pariPj in wbich lliu parts, orgnni' 
oc members aro rehtid s$ means and ends to 
another, can bo explained only by purpo ^ Fxcludn 
porpo e from its explanation and the nyUoIc affair 
Treara the aipect of an accident Hot the ver^ 
e fioncQ of accident is wregnlaiity When soroethinR 
happens n'ith an invariable conitanc), it pai es oni 
of the calegotj of accidents, nnd its constancj 
demands n rational explanation In tbn case of 
organic phenocnona, tliii rational explanation cannot 
be anjlliing lot purpose The very nature of OTganliw 
at already described, mnlos mere mecbanical 
explanation nntatielactory and irrational Ai mertt 
pbenonaetia, ciero etents in time, all pbenomena 
including liutnan actions, nro subject to the 
of universal causation But so for os tin. actions of 
human beings are related to one another, tbe) 
demand a higher determination a higher explanu 
tion than the mechanico], the merely physical 
They require farther to be aecnbed to purpose and 
free will Similar is tbo case with the phenomena 
of organic nature Ibeir very nature proves a 
higher determination than that by merely physical 
causes They hove to be traced to the designing 
will of a Being above Kature The proof m the 
latter case is not n bit less strong than in the former 
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It we know the minds of our fellow-beings by 
examining the nature of theii actions, not less surely 
do we know Mind in Nature by the same method. 
You will find this point clearly put and dwelt, on at 
some length in Babu Nagendranath Ohatuiji’s Dhao- 
majijna^d, pt. I, where you will also find numerous 
illustrations of design in Nature Di. James Marti- 
neau’s Study of Religion is also a very helpful book 
on the Design Argument- I content myself with a 
biief statement of the argument in the way I conceive 
to be the best and pointing out its place m'the system 
of Theistio Evidences, I think that, from the stand- 
point of science, it is organic nature which directly 
calls for the teleological principle as its only rational 
explanation , and I have, therefore, exhibited it as 
the real basis of the biological sciences. But we 
have now to see that even according to the scientific 
method this principle is applicable to inorganic mattei 
also. In a broad sense, the whole world is an orga- 
nism, its various parts lelated to one another as 
means and ends and all serving the purposes of life 
and mind The teleological nature of what we call 
inorganic matter becomes evident if we see its relation 
to organic beings. Air in itself, for instance, may 
seem to be purposeless, to be explicable by mere 
chemical laws , but chemistry fails to explain it 
when we contemplate its relation to life and living 
beings. Is the relation of air to the lungs and the- 
vital functions of | animals merely fortuitous ^ Can 
any mechanical Idws even remotely explain this- 
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felfttion f n<>f oiTf conccirnW# Pxpfnnfltion 
lt«-fon pscept Ibp cin»* thnl oflctlbrs Ibp rf)fition lo 
I)p«tt;n' Tl p fame TpmttTt ftpplK'f to tbo rclnlton of 
licrht to t! e tjf of lotind Co the fnT» of food nnd dtjnk 
to the rtjjts iro orpnnf,— in fftct to Iho fetation of 
iMorRRntc nature M n trliole to otpanio brinpf Is this 
ri-lalioo with ttji vnnona endi of orf*tinic lieinps 
fyfl«raticill\ irrvc^ !»y \i uccidenfat porpo*eInss 
If it cannot h** <yplfttnrd bj the Iqup of mnlter nnd 
i*'0‘ion with winch ihij phyeica! fctencei dea! il noBt 
hi nlhcr ncciderlat OT pnrpoiiTo , find d» Iho first of 
Ihifo luppciitions is exctoded h} the constant nnd 
s\«*enMio natore of (ho rfhtion in question the onlv 
rational explanation of it ii that it is dm to the ^ ill 
ff ft corscioiif intending Being of transcendent 
l>ower and wiidon (o whomhatnre, !)Olh org ntc nnd 
inorgamo is subject 

e now cono to tho third and last group of tho 
science , the mental and moral Tbo nbatrnction on 
which the ludnctive eciencoB, as at present concei\ed 
are ba ed is nowhere so pntont os in this final group 
The science of mind ns at present taught lokta for 
granted if onij ns a supposition, that the individual 
mind can be knorn and mod** tho subject matter of 
science apart from tho Infimto Mind To many 
unters on I' ychology this supposition is unfortu 
nately not a mere supposition, but u dogma nn agnos 
tic croed which they undertake to defend with olaho 
rate argnmonts To many oChera it is a convenient 
plea for avoiding discussions moro or leas theological 
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whjrh (hey do not hho to pronounce nny judcpnont, 
Yot. the tnHb i« that the^e nf orer> 

tom in (heir trc'ntinent of tfioir ‘itientfj make ataty* 
ments and adinn'iiona 'vhich are nothinc hut diggois* ‘i 
confessions of faith in (ho Iniinifo Afind, In my 
fourth IpoUre, I have alrtiod^ shown, i>y en nnaKsirf 
of IcnovOf-djc^y, that v,ij cannot knot- the ; abject or 
the ohjecf, l!ie individual or the univerrul f-otil. in 
abstraction from each other, nnd that in every act nl 
knowing (he concrete reality known i** a subject' 
object, a spirit which Ims both a finito and an infinite 
aspect, nnd which n both our own self and the self ot 
the universe On tho present otca^ion, J shall parti- 
cularlj draw your attention to uliat may be called ttie 
very fundamental assumption on which Empirical 
Payehology is based, the nssamption, namely, that 
there is a sub-conscious region in rvlnch mental 
facts, sensations, ideas, judgments, etc., exist when 
they are absent from our consciousness, the con- 
fioiouBsness of individuals, You will see that Psycholo- 
gy cannot do without this assumption. In the indivi- 
dual, kuoAvledge shines only intermittently. Every 
moment we have command of only a very small 
stock of ideas. The rest of our ideas, those even 
which we have already acquired, remain behind, 
in the background of our consciousness, from 
which they come to light and in which they dis- 
appear again and again. Our mental life resembles a 
basin erected round a perpetual spring, a basin in which 
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the wnter rises and collects atTbile, and from ^Inch it 
again disappears, repeating this process continaally 
It resembles each a basin rather than a canras on 
^Nhich images are permanentl}r painted and are always 
Msiblo In profound, dreamless sleep as yon know* 
onr conscious life becomes a perfect blank, oven 
self consciousness, the basis of all otbor forms of 
coDSoioasneso being snsponded Now here is the 
(iifiiculty of Psychology ns a mere empirical science 
ns a science of mere phenomena and thoir laws 
Other sciences professedly treat of their objects 
without any reference to the relation which they may 
have to the mind Not so Psychology Its ver) 
object IS consciousness It professes to deal only 
with conscious phenomena and tbe laws of their 
combination and association And yet these pbeno 
inena are found to be only fitful visitants uf tbe field 
which Pajchology traverses— the field of individual 
couBOionsness E\er and anon the) disappear from 
this field and enter a region of which this science, as 
at present conceived professes to know nothing A 
region be>oad consciousness is indeed a perfect blank 
to tbe science of consciousness Conscious pheno 
meua, when the) ce'ise to be cousoious are indeed 
nothing to mental science properly so called and tbe 
modern science of the mind if it were oonsistent, 
wonld be speechless about conscious phenomena as 
soon as they left the region of individual ooneoiousness 
But m that case it would cease to be a science, and 
so naturall) enough, it does not like to commit 







suicide m this fashion. Hence it lives, and lives at 
the cost of consistency with itself It speaks of cons- 

I 

cious phenomena becoming unconscious, existing 
in a region of sub-consciousness and emerging fiom 
it again as self-same conscious phenomena. But 
this IS so much puie nonsense, seeming to be sense, 
because it is continually spoken by thinkeis and 
writers who can think clearly and write cleverly on 
certain things, but who lack the deepest and the 
truest insight into things of the mind The fact is. 
if you considei your individuality to be the only 
thing you know, and think that you know nothing 
of a universal, ever-waking, all-knowing Mind in 
which your individuality is contained, then, to be 
consistent, you ought to say, as soon as a mental 
fact passes out of your individual consciousness, that 
it has entirely ceased to be, and that it is impossible 
for it to revive or le-appear. When, £oi instance, you 
forget this lecture hall, you should say that the idea 
perishes once foi all and any recur lence or return is 
impossible for it. In losing it, you lose, as it were, a 
part of yourself, a part of your conscious life, for it is 
suffused with or constructed by your self-conscious- 
ness, As youi individual consciousness exhausts' 
your mental life, you cannot imagine your lost idea 
as hidden m a corner of your mind for a while and 
coming back to light again. The only consistent 
course of thinking for you, then, is to think, when you 
forget youi idea, that it is lost irrecoverably. What- 
ever ideas may enter your mind after its loss can 
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bo only frosb, idoa 8 ,~>belongiDg to u difTen-iit 
period of time und tberifore nmnencally difTcreiit 
pheDomena DnL you know that you cannot keep up 
tins conBistoncy After the lapse of a ftw momenta 
or after a few hoara* obltvion (he idei of the liall 
reappears to }oor mind, ind you know surely that ii 
18 the same idea tba^ occurred to your mind before 
lou find that it is flufTafied, pet\‘nd(.d or conairncted 
through and through, with your stlf — the self which 
knew it before and persists til! now, — that it is tin 
lost part of your eeU which ts come back Hut it 
could no^ come back unless It existed during tho time 
that it was ab ent from your individual conscionsnLss 
And in what other form could it exist than m u 
conscious form*~as an idea y An idea existing un 
thought of IS as plain a contradiction in terms as 
any can bo You aru therefore forced to admit that 
your individuality'— your conscious life moment after 
uiotnent — la not suiUciant tn itself, n not self subaistent 
but that your ideos, your vbole conscious lift, 
must be contained in a Mind wbicb indeed is essen 
tially ono with wbat you call your individual mind 
but wbicU IS higher than your individuality, for it 
-never forgets anything and never loops Now, it 
has always seemed to me rather strange, hdies and 
gentlemen, tlmt this plain fact, namely that the 
individual mind is not self Bustained, but live , moves 
and has its being in the Universal Mind— ‘a truth 
whiob was so plain to the nahia of the Upamahadu 
thousands of years ago, should be obscure and incom 
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piehensible to modern psychologiatg of the Weab, I 
lepioe to see, however, that the great Amerioan 
psychologist, Professor .Tames, has recognised this 
truth 80 far, in his recent lectures on Variches of 
Religious E'a.pc) ?enc(?, as to admit the existence of a 
very large and sleepless mind behind ever}’’ individnal 
mind. He seems yet incapable of feeling his way 
to the doctrine of an indivisible infinite Mind as the 
support of all finite minds, though he speaks of this 
doctrine with great respect I cannot but entertain 
the hope that Psychology, in the near future, will 
see its true nature as a science and be again, as it 
once was, the hand-maid of Theology. 

How, the relation of Psychology to Theology is 
a very large subject, and what I have said is, as it 
were, only a drop from the ocean. But the time 
allotted to me is over, and I must stop here. I must 
forego the pleasure of speaking, on the present oc- 
casion, of the religious implications of the social and 
ethical sciences, specially as I must deal, at some 
length, with the basis of ethics and the nature of 
ethical judgments in speaking of the moral perfec- 
tions of God. May the Holy Spirit be with ua in the 
arduous task atrll before us and lead us to the truth 
as it is in him ’ 



LECTURE VI 


Relation of Br^maismlo Monism and Dualism 

Yon InxD heord m mj first lecture Uial Br/vli 
moiam, ns laoplit by RAji R\mmoban R/ty, "waa 
\ edantiD Monism of Iho ^anbarito type I bavo 
ul o told xou that MMinrabi Derondranritb Thdknr 
tbongh a sincere admirer of tbo did not 

derive his Theism from them but vras, both before 
rnd after his atadj of the C/pant’/inrt?, an Inlni 
tiomst Unnlist of type of tbo Scotch philosophors^ 
so far ns his philo ophy wnt concerned We haxo 
nUo seen, from n hurried aketcli of the stages of 
thought through XThich DrahmAnandn Keshavohandra 
pa sod, that originall> an Intmtionist Dualist of the 
sime type ns the Maharahi, ho developed m his 
latter years into something 111 o n modified Vcdantist 
f astly yon have seen how, in the latest phase of the 
Rr ihmaism of the SAdhfirnn Brfihma Samft] there 
hnb appeared a species of Monistic Theism allied 
both to Yedantism and the Absolute Idealism of 
rnrope Kow these facts connected with the 
doctrinal history of the Br'lbma Sam'l] will convince 
yon, if any doubt were at all possible, that Brdhma 
10 



ISO), as a doctrine, is bisiorically connected Avith 
both philosophical Monism and philosophical Dual- 
ism, and that a senes ot lectures on the Philosophy 
ot Brahmaiain cannot iguoie its lehition to either 
of these doctnnes Theie is a lende'icy in ceitain 
quarters m the Biahua fcamrij to ignoie the relation 
ot Biabmaism to Monism There aie some ^^ho go 
so far as to deny that Rammohau Ray was a Vedan- 
fcisfc on the giound that he taught the necessity^ o/ 
worshipping Grod, as li Yedantism did not teach 
the worship of God, There are otheis who say that 
whatever may have been the views of Baja 

Bammoban Bay, and whatever the teachings of the 
Vedanta may be, Biahmaism has, since the B.pa’s 
time, become dualialic and has no essential relation 
to Monism Now, it will he found, that those who 
say so aie men who have never sought any philo- 
sophical foundation foi then faith in God, who 
have received blindly and uncritically the belief that 
has come down to them from their ancestors or 
imbibed it from the religious atmosphere in which 
they live and move. At the best, they have found 
confirmations of their belief only in the cuiienc 
Natural Theology of the day^, built on evidences of 
design in Nature, and perhaps in the uncritical 
espenences ot then ethical and spiritual life. For 
such believers rt may indeed be difficult to see 
what relation Brahmaisin may possibly have 
with Monism, in what sense the Creator and 
the created, the Worshii^ped and the worshipper 
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nifij bt QU«“ rbt* l!io4.^ht o* tuch onondf jnaj 
»\<?n frtt*j l»^pn^« lo l!t*n fctiil |K)8>ti\ily riptl 
llm Hot verj dift r« nt u llit ciso -rllh on» wbo 
di c»d<.cptt)lo lint iiidrnciB oi tin Divtnt ( xi ti nett 
rid jitfctliOTJ lor hiw who L * fiun iht %trj 
tirgioninp of hit ''8ith, tl oj{,bt o* tl *• hutn'in aid thu 
Dm s til as Toutaall*' fxcltshc il n»y Ihi diricul 
tor Q l' t ir iiiddt n DQi*), but for him (o whom r\t.r^ 
i^idchcc of the Ditt**!} txitti.ucu ft tnis tlit fluile 
rnd Ihts Irfiinlo nt ciftti in!l> rilntiJ, to whom ro 
rotel *ion of God ts tepnrablo from ti reVLlntion of 
hjf own inrirriijoi f If to^jcbaom lea) 'loniim 
in fonio form or olhtri it rot mcrtlj u theory or 
hjpolht&ii rliich KJO) or noj uot bt Iruf hul a 
( oni, iD^^zorAbk f icl which lut to bti nconciltJ, b> 
n proem of |iln!otophical thiaiin^, with ihu Du&li m 
iuplird tn tjiiri’ual and practica) lifi IVoplo wonder 
horn Monxt hhu Santoro, to i hom ibtru it only 
ouo Being without n eecond, should bo blind to tlio 
difTerencea which nro to patent *o common sense On 
the other hand, to tho e who have nltnined to tho 
tlMidpoint from which Sankara looks ut Ihu Divino 
unity it apponrs difTiculi to coo in whnt ten o thesu 
diTe enccs themscUes uny he true consisteiitl} witli 
the unit) and inGniludo of God \ou will see then, 
that the apparently conflicting claims of Mom m 
end Dualism are worth the study of ererj thoughtful 
thei and that if Bntiimiism IS to bo the creed not 
only of the uncritical believer contented witli tho 
joys and con olations of uuthiiil ing and unquestioning 



but also of tlu' pbilosophical tbhib»‘r, from 
■s, horn none of the flifltcullies and intricnch-a of reh- 
Kious iliought are bidden, it tniisl if it can, 

how unity and dilTerence are reconciled in the relation 
of God to the v.’orld and to the luinuin soul 

Let U8 pee, then, how far and in v,hnt Vray this 
reconciliation can be effected. Those vho liare 
followed the diocii*^3ion in my fourth lecture mn=;t have 
Fcen ho\'. very remote true Theism is fmm popular 
Dualism, the doctiine which regards Xature, alind and 
God as three seperate entities cognizable by three 
distinct faculties of the mind. We liave seen that 
in every act of perception •v\e know matter and mind 
correlated as subject and object, and that the mind 
thus Icnovn is known both as subjective and objective, 
that js, both in th.e body and in objects e' trrrial to 
the bodj'. Wg have also seen that a mere tinrte mind 
could not know either itself or the uorld, but that 
in knowing tlie lirnitationg of space and time the self 
knows it'^elf to be above them “\Ve cannot now 
resume the discussion which led us to these conclu- 
sions, but must take them for granted and make them 
the starting points of that into which we are to launch 
to-day. The self of the avorld and what ^\e call our 
own self are, as we saw, essentially the same. The 
very condition of our knowing Nature is, rve see, that 
she must reveal herself in correlation with our self, as 
comprehended within the sphere of our own con- 
sciousness The Universal Self can be truly’- known 
by us only when it mamfests itself as our own self. 
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"What 13 popularly cnllod the knowledgo of God is 
merely so much inference, good or bod or more 
belief, implicitly and nncriticall} recened Tleallj 
to know Naturo i3 therefore, to know her ns one 
with God and really to know ones eolf is to knoi 
it ns one with the Supreme Self But is not this eo 
much unalloyed Pantheism or Monism, and if this 
IS Brahmaisra, is it not identified with the Absolnte 
'Monism of Sankardclifir} a ? 1 most confess that 
rational and philosophical Bruhmnisro is very different 
from popular BrAhmaism, thongh there is an essential 
unity between them, and that if popular DualUtic 
BrAhmnism had an} ovclusive right to the name it 
bears philosophical BrAhmatsm had better take a 
din'erent name Bub the history of the BrAhma 
Samfi] shows that neither the one nor the other has 
an exclusive right to the name If Duabstio BrAhma 
lam has been and is still believed m by far the 
largest number of membera of the BrAhma Samnj 
as could not but be the case, seeing that philosophical 
speculation is confined to only a few even in the most 
refined societies, the Monistio form of BrAbmai m 
more correctly represents on the other hand, the 
views of the founder of the BrAhma SamA] and those 
of whom he called himself a follower — those rtshi4 
and dchdryas who first used the words ‘Brahman 
and ‘BrAhma and gave them their peculiar connota 
tions However, the faot is that the Iheism presented 
in the discnsBion referred to the Theism at which 
we arrive by an analysis of onr experience, our 
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knowledge of matter, mind, time and space, is not 
an Absolute Monism, not identified, even m all 
essential points, with the views of Sankaracharya 
and his followeis. Let us come to close quarters 
and see Avhat the analysis of knowledge discloses, 
whether it testifies to a bare, abstract Infinite for 
which the Absolute Monist stands, or a concrete 
Infinite in which Nature and finite souls have a distinct 
though subordinate place. In my fourth lectuie, m 
which such an analysis was undertaken, I was speci- 
ally concerned in showing that Nature and Mind bear 
immediate testimony to an Infinite, Eternal and 
Omniscient Being. That Man and Nature exist 
in correlation— in unity and difference with the 
Infinite, was indeed implied m all that I said, 
for this is as much a disclosure of the analysis of 
knowledge as the existence of the Infinite itself. 
Let me now accentuate the finite aspect of Reality, 
an aspect which was necessarily left without emphasis 
m that lecture, This can be done with reference to 
any piece of knowledge whatever, for instance, our 
knowledge of the note-book in my hand. The deeper 
truths of religion need not be sought in out-of-the- 
Avay places, in the heights of mountains or m the 
depths of the sea. They lie scattered about us and 
may be seen anywhere, if there is only an eye to see 
them What do we know, then, m knowing this 
book ? As we have already seen, Ave know it m in- 
dissoluble relation to a self which is both m oni 
bodies and in the book The knowledge of the book 
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19 the revoUlion of a salt whicli ta objoctixe in tho 
FunsR that it la in tUo object or mtlior tho object i9 
in it, comprebnnded in tho sphen ot its conacioaSD09«, 
nnd enbjcclive in Ibp eenpo that il \n ^Tbat we call 
oar own Belt 'ibis self is bnvn also eoon 

above epace and lime In diatingaisbing tbi9 
book ^rorn other objecla, in knorrmg tho liraiUtiona 
of space, it allows itself to bo nnspattnl above space 
limitations In knowing tho distinction of events for 
instance, the appearance of this bool to onr aenses, and 
its di appearance from tbem it show a itself to be above 
time, without beginning and without end We have 
also Been that to the universal, objective Self, there n 
no nppearancQ and disappearance of objects, ns there 
IS in it" manifestation oa our individual self for reallj 
there ore no ricrt, oljccle objects always eviating In 
indissoluble relation to the original Self which is, 
therefore, uecessnrilj all knowing Now, is the system 
thus briefly sketclied absolutely monistio 7 It indeed 
seems to be eo itiasmnoh ns it allows neither Nature 
nor the individual soul any independent existence If 
the denial of independent existence to Man and Nature 
IS ^fonism pure and simple, Monism is tho only true 
8} stem possible and Dualism has no place incorrect 
religious thought But the fact is that though Man 
and Nature are denied any independent place m tho 
system sot forth above, they are not denied a real and 
distinct place therein Returning to the book in my 
hand, we must see that though the analysis of our 
knowledge of it disolosee its indissoluble relation to 
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the self which is at once our own self and the selt ok 
the world, tbafc analysis does not by any means merge 
the existence of the object in the self, In knowing 
the object, the self sees both its unity with and 
difference from it The object is, indeed, insepaiable 
fiom the subject, but it is also distinct from it. The 
object IS in space and is limited the self is above 
space, and is unlimited Jn other words, the object is 
both qualitatively and quantitatively exclusive of other 
objects it IS white and therefore different from 
objects not white , it is small and different from laige 
objects, it IS here and excludes those that are theie 
The self does not admit of these distinctions, but 
includes all in its all-comprehending grasp, remaining 
indivisible and undifferenced all the same Again, 
objects undergo innumerable changes This book may 
go through a Hundred tiansfoimations in the couise of 
an hour. In idealistic language, the tiansformations 
could be described as sensuous oi mental 
changes, changes in the manas oi vijndnam, the 
understanding But by no stretch of imagination 
or language could they be described as changes 
m the transcendental Self, the Self which is 
above the five hoshas, *paiicha-Loslia~vilakshana^ , whose 
knowledge consists of eternal, unchangeable ideas 
We are therefore compelled to admit the existence 
of a material or objective world distinct though 
inseparable from the world off spirit. We are 
compelled to recognise a world to which the conceptions 
of space and time, quality and quantity, substance and 
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&Uribule, ciu o ftn<l e(T ct ftpply «n conlradiftlinctioii 
from l)iL world of npirit, to wlutli tlic«H conception* 
do not ftppl) Unre Abrolut^i Monirm likn ibat of tlm 
pnit ^inl nro fntln ui It* ntinUii* of ixptritoci » 
halting cktid one aided Kfioainoo^U Ij de icL tin 
error of popular Uualiirn llicis that Nature la no 
independent of God that it In* onU a rtlalire and noi 
an ab olutj PXitG nee Ihi* relatuo txiite nee' it inter 
prol* n* non exi 5 te«nce Apreeinp ntb popular lliou^bt 
in tbiuVing ibat nb olnto exiite nco 1 * tbo onl) form o* 
exiatoncp, It dtnii* cxiiioncet to Nature a* 'oon a* it 
finds out Ibat it bn* no absolu'o oxiatjnco Again 
aharing in Ibu popular mittaVo tli t unity u oppo rd 
to diffe.rencc,— not 1 noTrtng that unit) and difference 
aro both implied m ritation it domes that Nature t 
distinct from God c>luin it ai'os that it i* ono with inni 
in tliu ae^nee of being tndi aolobly rolated to him 
There is, tlicrefore toil onlj one txistonce, unrelati d 
to an) other existcaco The one absolute cxaistence 
18 aboco apace., tuuo, qaalil), quantity, cau e and 
effect, without any relation to anything in apace and 
time, anything admitting of quantity and qualit) 
•anything uader the lair of cause ond effect ihe 
latter order of oxiatencu is oul> appearance the 
xes-att ot igncrranc:® and no leabty to knoirledgw 
properly ao called Such 'Monism does not see 
that the Absolute, the Spaceless, thd Timeless, the 
XJiicbacgeable, necessarily implies a world of space 
time ond change, and is inconceivable and unmeaning 
without the latter Absolute Monism, therefore, such 
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as denies the real exisfcenoe o£ the world oE time and 
space, has no place, we see, m the Theism which a 
coireot analj-sis of knowledge reveals to us 

Let us now come to the far more uaportant 
point of the i elation of man to Grod. The analysis 
of knowledge indeed discloses essentially the ssrae 
self in the object and the subject. The self which 
knoAVs this book, for instance, is the same that is 
levealed in every part and quality of the object 
The very condition of our knowing the objective 
Avorld IS, as we have seen, that the objective Self, the 
Self of the world, should manifest itself as our 
subjective self, or that, in other words, the subjective 
self should discover itself in the objective world 
But the point to be particularly noticed here is this 
fact of manifestation and all that it implies. We 
have Been that the Self is, in its ultimate essence, 
one, indivisible, above space and time, all-compre- 
hensive and omniscient For it there is no change, 
no appearance and disappearance of objects, no 
passing from ignorance to knowledge For it know- 
ledge is not an act, but an eternal fact or essence. 
It is not the subject or agent of knowledge, not a 
pidnin m the literal sense of the term, but jndnam, 
knowledge itself, an eternal subject object. For 
such a Reality, revelation or manifestation, knowing or 
being kno^wn, which is such a familiar fact to us, seems 
to be a mystery How should such a Being know at a 
particular time when he is eternally knowing, and 
by whom shall he be known when all knowledge is 
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c r c<‘r\rnl/t! in Inm* Hoi rprfrtlif’lf'i'i r^ olatton 
rr nnn»‘‘^ft lion i« R #t«‘fn, inrxoMhlrt fncl nnil enn 
ro |/(* cJirfk Rwnv with hj nry ot^ounl o*" r* tijihj 
iicnl iQlitlflj In hrnwlfj^ii thr» otij^irn! ^<'lf 
tvn it l>*'ccnM r »at jnclur* iflf nnd 

Lrorrn i t <co”iM »n ohjrellr* iMf aptl nflhc« Ilfrlf 
knorr Un cannol ny /»» it ilo^*j lo, but wi* Itiow 
'/nf it nnll^ dof'i 10 Jn LnowlodKf wlial trr call our 
o«^n fMf fa »f« frnn rcUtirc iRrorancn to rrUiir* 
kio\lpdijf A« ftch, hn lie rnbjict or Rgm' of 
k"C>rl»dqp il If dif'ioguiihnblc from Ihf otiRinnl 
Self our innoit S«If cur drforo/nnTi, rhicli u not 
ftn nj^^rl of Lcowl^dfe but lU real nrd wnclisngcabb 
knotr!»'d{;e it ^If fbi* diftirction f»p| f an in \ariow« 
form Tborch till original Self iir, as wt bnre Bpen 
spac<l nrd lifn<b*t, the subjedivo erU Rpptirii 
undrr t! < limilatiors of ipsco nnd time Jlisonljti 
Mr^ Iimiltd portion of the rrorhl of tiini) which nppiftra 
to tiB in oach net of perctptioni nnd onr prrccpliors 
nre nil of ll e ralure of nvtnlr, hopponing ot particular 
titnn iind cpasiDg at olliert Our rhoh ptocl of 
I nowlfdgo, 1 oivoaer wiso re mny he rcpmenla onlv 
nil infinilosinal portion of the real i orld a^htch exists 
lit the eternal ond all comprohcnsivo Vnonlidgn of 
God We thus ee that, not^ithslnnding our cscential 
unit} With him, tto nro tn nn important Bcnse dis 
tinct from God Our distinction from him, it ^ ill bo 
Been, is ns stern a reality ns our unit} with him 
Our ignornoce and our limitnlions nro ns undoninbln 
fnct ns the eternal knowledge and infinitude of 
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God. Here then, again, Absolute Monism fails us 
as a coirect lepreaentation of truth It sees only the 
unity, and supposing unity to be opposed to difference, 
tries to explain away the latter as only vydvahanka 
or practical, that is, a datum, not of knowledge, but 
of Ignorance. It denies to it ijai amdt thiica or real 
existence and interpiets it only as phenomenal But as 
the phenomenal also has to be explained by being 
lefeired to the noumenal, as eveiy appearance must 
be the appearance of reality, Absolute Monism pos- 
tulates in God a mdyd sakti oi power of pioduoing 
illusory appeaiancea You will see that by ascribing 
such a power to God, Absolute Monism really stulti- 
fies itself , it admits, in a manner, the reality of that 
world of difference which it professes bo deny , for a 
power m God must be a real power, fd'iamciotlnld sakti, 
m its own language , and as cosmic diffeiences are its 
effects, that is, the foims it assumes, they also must 
be leal, pdi amdi thika, and not merely vydvdhdi ika 
(practical) oi dtihhdsika (apparent) 

Man, therefore, as an agent, as mjndnamaya dtmd^ 
in the language of the [/iJanishads, has a real place 
in the Infinite. His individuality as a finite soul 
cannot be merged m the Universal Self by any 
amount of correct knowledge about the lattei We 
are, indeed, obliged to use the language that it is the 
Infinite that manifests or lepioduees itself in us as 
the finite self , but we must see that such language 
is only an imperfect means of expressing our essential 
unity with the Infinite the fact that the Infinite 
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jc the bam of our lift TIjo itnperfpclnpaii of tl 
Ungungtt is rralitrtl wlitn il It BPcn tbnl tbn Infinit 
m tnKDiftetiDf; itirU os our lolf dors not loo \ 
infinitude Ocr knowledce of tbis hall, with oil i 
conl< nlf, Is trdeod Ins LnorrlpdRO hnl onr Hnitud 
for pxatnplo our inabititj* to know nl Iho prpjo! 
iiionorl v-hftl it ROing on ouliido tho hall ii not hi 
Itir all things oro ♦•‘ernalljr jirrucnt to him In lli 
llurofoK tl 0 Infinitu noror hocomos or man 
ft-ili itfiU as thfl fint t and thu diltmctlon bolwcc 
iht ^nile lipd the InGoito ronains irre*oUabli Tt 
I np thii p'cit corrc‘cl way of oxprtning Iho relolic 
of thri finilo to tho InGnito would bo to >n) thnt tl 
mito fXitls in tlu Inlioitr ns a moment rr content an 
I If the fini‘« in tbi Infmilo, and co» Ihii Infinil t 
Fucli which inanifists it*pU in time and spaco as tl: 
human rilf Ibat this Gnitu moment or contei 
(iriiists unreaoUed m Iho Inrnntu oarn in tho tint 
of profound, drfamhtt tirop, \ Inch is urged h 
Ab'olnto 2Ioni<ts rs a proof of tho illusory nntiiro c 
till finite 19 proved li^ the phenomenon of re wnl in^ 
As 1 81 ) in ray ITimht Thcir^i p 80, That thi 
difftrenco between Ciod and man has a place in th 
Univor si itself, and is respected and maintained b; 
it 19 also CMdcnt from what tokos place in th 
pUenomena of tlcepwig and wakvag la dioamles 
sleep, indiTiduaht), or rather tho manifestation o 
individual life, suffers a partial ansponso Tho wavi 
which constitutes It iccms to ruturn to the odoan 
Ivothing proves more clearly the abaolnto dependenci 
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of man on God and the vanity of man’s pride and 
vaunted freedom than this helpless condition. The 
individual sleeps in the TJniveisal, and thus piovts 
that it IS at the absolute mercy of the latter iliit 
the same fact that proves oui absolute dependence 
on God, proves also the truth of oui distinction fiom 
him The temporary suspense of individuality m 
dreamless sleep is not a merging, not a total suljUtion 
of difference. The contents of ever} individual lile 
are, during this suspense, maintained m tact in all 
their fullness and distinction There is no lo^s and 
no mingling. "When the time comes, each individual 
starts up from the bosom of the Eternal, the Evei 
waking, with its wealth of conscious life uudiininished. 
with its identity undimmed. Every one gets back 
what was his own and nothing but his own. There 
seem to be separate chambers in the Eternal Eosom 
for each individual to rest soundly and unmolested ” 

We see, then, that though popular Dualism, the 
Dualism which conceives of God and man as separate 
and mutually independent realities, vanishes as an 
error in philosophical Bi^hmaism, there is a place in 
it for a Dualism to which unity and difference are 
not opposed but mutually complementary facts 
Such a Dualism, while it is free from the diffi- 
culties concerning) the Divine unity and infini- 
tude inseparable from popular Dualism, leaves 
ample room for those moral relations between God 
and man which are the foundations ot practical piety 
and morality. A philosophical exposition of those 
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relations ntjII form the BDbject of another lecture of 
the present senes In the meantimL, we ure to re 
member that the Absolute ilonistn which leaves no 
room for those relattonahips and no basis, therefore, 
for any real worship or even any moral life properly 
€0 called is vitnted by two fundamental errors 
namely, (1) its confusion of relativity witli illueoriness 
and (2) its inability to distingnish belwetn the absolute 
original Self, which cannot reprodnee itselt m space 
and time, and the reprodoced self manifested in space 
and lime, which even in its moments of highest enlight 
enment, cannot be anything but finite and mast nlwavs 
feel itself dependent on and subordinate to God Ihe 
first error leads it to esplaiu away the world of time 
and space ns illusory and thereby make even tbo divine 
attributes of omniscience and omnipotence unmeaning 
for there could be no all knowing vnd all powerful 
Being without any all to be I nown and done Hence, 
it clearly characterises these attributes as taiadha 
relative, whereas to us they are etarupa laXahnnas 
essential or real attributes for the world of time and 
space IB to us real The second error, oloug with the 
first, blinds it to the distinction between God and 
man It does not see that man s knowledge of God as 
his inmost Self though it implies bis unity with God 
belongs nevertheless to the world of reproduction and 
IB manifested as the result of a process of spiritnal 
culture, wliereas God s knowledge of him elf is 
eterually complete, irrespective of any badhciji and is 
above space and time Man, therefore, even when he 
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knows God most truly, does not become absolutely one 
with him The distinction of saivajna and alpajna^ the 
all-knowing and the finitely knowing, always and 
sufficiently differentiates God and man to us. But to 
the MayAvadm both sathajna and alpajna are tatastha 
lakshanas, attributes based on avidya or ignorance, and 
aie not, theiefore, principles differentiating God and 
man To him, God is, in his pdo aonao tliilca nature, an 
undifferenced consciousness, and man, looked at from 
the pd'> amdi tliila standpoint, is absolutely one with 
him, without any difference whatever. We have, 
however, seen how inadmissible this conclusion is 

However, a detailed criticism of Sankaia’s Absolute 
Monism, or in fact of any paiticular species of that 
doctrine, was not intended as pait of the sub3eot matter 
of this leotuie , and in what I have said of the doctrine 
I have not attempted any such criticism of it. My 
object has been simply to differentiate what I conceive 
to be the BiAhmic doctrine of God’s relation’ to^Man 
and Natuie from Absolute Monism, conceived, as much 
as possible, in its simplicity But as such a doctrine 
can scaicely be stated in its absolute simplicity 
without some reference to one or the other of the forms 
assumed by it in the histoiy of Philosophy, and as the 
foim assumed by it at Sankara’s hands is the one most 
familiar to the people of this countiy, I have unavoid- 
ably referred to iSankara’s doctrine, specially as it is 
historically connected with Brahmaism, Those who 
■would like to be somewhat particularly acquainted with 
the doctrine without studying it in the writings of 
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^anl arn and Iqs followeref nod woald nleo 'wish to eeo 
it criticised from tlin standpoint of n Theistio Idealism, 
1 wonld refer to my Icctnres on The Vedanta niia 
Relation to Jllodcrn Thought and account of 

^inkara 8 philosophy in Messrs ^nte an and Co*b 
publication entitled Srt ^anJ aracharya I shoold also 
I think, repeat distinctly whiit I Imre said in substance 
in an earlier part of this lecture, that I should be the 
last person to put forward any pecial claim to the name 
of Brlhmaism for the system set forth by me and deny 
It to the doctrines criticised by roe, namely either 
Absoluto Monism or the Dunli m which underlies the 
popular Theism of the BrMima Sam ij 

J\s to philo opbical Dualism of either the Sinl h^oi 
or the Kyaya l}pe 1 do not thin) any cntioism of it 
IS deepseary hern apart from what is already implied 
in the positiae defence of the system I have set forth 
in these lecture Ihe Kydya and the Sdnkliya 
Philosophy haae had no tangible effect if any effect 
at all on the tliought of the members of the Brahma 
Samuj The Dualism which underlies ordinary BrAbmi 
ism is the Dualism wbioli uncritical common sense 
suggests to every one who devotes any thought to the 
relations of God, Man and Nature In the minds of 
our old leaders such as the Mabarshi and the Brabm^i 
nanda it was as 1 have already pointed out directly 
or indirectly connected with the system of the Scotch 
philosophers But even as such it received no 
philosophical defence at their hands escept what was 
implied m their doctrine of Intuition I have not 
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'therefore attempted any particular criticiem of their 
system, if it at all deserves that name, except what is 
implied in my third lecture, that on the ^BrAhmic 
Doctrine of Intuition, and in the fourth and the present 
lecture Those who would like to see a 'somewhat 
detailed criticism of philosophical Dualism, either in 
the form held by the Scotch philosophers or in that 
taught in the writings of Mr. Herbert Spencer, are 
referred to my treatise entitled Bi ahma‘)ijnds<Z and to 
certain portions of Babu Hagendranath Chaturji’s 
Dhai majtjndsd 

I shall conclude by stating my firm belief, whatever 
importance you may attach to it, that the view I have 
set forth in this lecture of the relation of God to Man 
and Nature is the only safe and sure foundation for 
higher spiritual experiences. So long as you think ot 
Nature as an independent reality, it effectively 
obstructs any direct realisation of God’s presence Tou 
conceive of him vaguely, and hardly with any meaning, 
as hehznd Nature, and not as directly present before 
you. When Nature ceases to be extra-mental, when 
you see her relation to consciousness, she becomes to 
you the direct revelation of God. Seeing Nature 
becomes identical with the vision of God joqa or 
Bj alimadai shan. You do not even differentiate such 
God- vision as objective or Vedic yoga from subjective 
or Vedantic yoga^ as Brahmananda Kesavchandra Sen 
does in his valuable treatise on Yoga , for you see 
that Nature cannot be seen alone in seeing her you 
see the Self in which she exists. However, we may 
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t!io SMf» ns mocli poestblo from Isolaro 
nod rraliio it lubjfctivdy, and caII tins rcali^ntion, 
ns tbo Drnlim'itinnda do«t« «Qb]tcti\c or V< dnnlio yoga 
And liorp a^^Ain, the vte«<rt fel forth in these Irclaris 
^ill ho of prent nsi So long At yon do not seo Ihn 
fundamnutal unity of your toU tnth tlxi Absolute Self 
you simply gropo in tht ilAft nnd nddreis your prniro 
nnd pmyrr to on anknotrn Cod, n Ood whose \ery 
existenco you tnny sometimes bo t< mpted to doubt 
Hot when yon realise that il is the Self of Nntnro which 
iB present in yoa os your self, your spU consciousness 
becomes the direct conecionsncss of God and your 
worship bocomci Iho worship of a living, everpresent 
Cod, whoso priscncu yon cannot pnt away ovon if 
yon wish to, far lets deny or doobt Hot here, ngam, 
there is tho loureo of a grcAt dnngor to Bpintualhro 
\ our Attention maybe so innch concootrnlt'd on tho 
essential unity of tho Dmno aud tho humoii self timt 
you may mirs thoir dilTorenco nnd thereby obilrncl 
tho course of truo IJalhf tho higher emotionn of love 
And revercnco to Ood, and ncdermine the foundations 
of the higher clbicol hfc Ion must seu that your 
consoionsnesB of God ns your very self rovenls your 
dideronco from as well as your unity with him — 
that with nil your unity with tho Light btornol 
yon aro only an luftmtosimally small epnrk of it 
and that your relotion with the lather of spirits 
18 not merely n natural relation, but a moral 
and spiritual one, makiug it posaiblo for you to 
feel tbo sweetest and teudorest emotions for him 
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Unless you see all this, your spiritual progress 
stops here. Here is the lock on which Vedantism, 
as conceived by Sankaracharya and his followers, has 
split I fully confess the difficultj’’ of keeping a liim 
hold on man’s distinctness from God when one has 
come up to the present stage of religious speculation , 
and 1 am very an^^ious that in endeavouring to help 
people in obtaining coiieot, philosophical notions 
about God and his relation to Man and ISTatuie 
notions which may serve as the basis of firm, un- 
shakable faith in the highei tiuths of leligion, — I 
may nob strike a fatal blow at the voiy foundations 
ot highei religion, as out Mayavadis have done 
I can heartily sympathise with Sri Chaitanya and 
his followers in their dread of Mayavad and their un- 
ceasing and strenuous opposition to it a dread and 
opposition which the Brahma Sam.i] has partly in- 
herited from them. But the remedy against the evils 
ot Mayavad does not he where many seek it It lies, 
not in taking refuge in blind and uncritical faith and 
in avoiding that tearless pursuit of free-thought which 
IS the chaiactenstic ot our Mayavadis and their proto- 
types in the West, bub in following the veiy path 
marked out by them, following it more steadily 
and perseveringly than they seem to have done, so 
that we may be blessed with a truer and more com- 
prehensive philosophy of life, in all its varied phases, 
than they could find out and give to the world 



LECTURE VII 

Conscience and the Moral life 

In onr foartli and sixth Ifctnrps ttr have con 
tidered 'what may ho called the natural or motaphy 
teal relation of man to God Wo have found tliat 
*hai relation i9 one of unity in difTeronco Wo no^v come 
to consider man a ethical roiatton to God and hi 
ethical life the result of that relation What we 
have now to eeo is that the relation of nnity in 
difference in which man stands to Cod metaphysically 
IS also the source of his ethical life We have seen 
in our fourth lecture that every net of perception 
IS really the re\elntion of God to man It will 
now be seen that in every acUon we realise a fresh 
aspect or portion of the unnersal and infinite life 
of God Every action is on act of self realiBation, o 
realisation of the hidden contents of our eonl and 
09 the Infinite is oar real self self realisation is bnt 
the realisation of the Divine life The life of a self 
conscions being is thronghont ethical whether he 
calls lb so or not it begins from the moment an ogent 
feels conscions of himself os a person having wonts 
to be satisfied, capacities to be realised, ~from the 
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moment be feels that there is a state of himself 
which IS desirable and attainable, but which he 
does not actually possess. In all stages of the 
ethical life, the self, — some desirable state of the 
self IS presented as the object to be realised. On 
a superficial view, this may not seem to be the 
case. Most people may seem to be pursuing objects 
external to and difEerent from the self. Food, 
clothing, comforts, riches, power, honour, even 
knowledge, the knowledge of material objects 
— may seem to be quite external things, and their 
seekers to be persons desiring things very different 
from self-realisation. But, in reality, these objects 
are sought only because they satisfy certain wants 
felt by the soul, because they help or are con- 
ceived to help the realisation of certain capacities of 
the soul, because their attainment holds out before 
their seekers a more desirable state of consciousness 
than they possess. In the pursuit of higher, subtler 
ends, the same idea of self-satisfaction or self- 
realisation determines our efforts. In the acquisition 
of the different kinds of knowledge, in the emotions 
and duties which constitute domestic and social life, 
in the exercises and observances of the spiritual life, 
it IS always the attainment of a higher state of self 
than we actually possess that is aimed at. An effort 
after self-realisation in some shape or degree this 
IS the form of the ethical life in all its stages. 

But if self-realisation is the form of all ethical 
life, of all moral as well as immoral life, where lies 
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i\w ditTctenco between Iho Corner and tho latter f 
AVlnt IS li that difCcrontiates nionlilj from itn 
inonlil^ I Tho difTercnce 1 roplv, will ho found to 
li*' in the nature of the objects pursued Though 

('If rialiration is the form of all e'hical action, all 
actions nrn not calculatol to help the trnn rLnlisation 
of the silf, or tho realisation of tho Iruo self Though 
all objects dulibcratclj^ pursued as desirnblo nro 
pursued for the taka of edf reabiation» all objects 
do not and cannot help the realisation of the soul s capa 
citiis Thus thero aru worth) and unworth) objects, 
high and low obj<.et8 Thire an objects which fail 
to realise the cnpacitios of tho soul fail to bring 
almnt a destrabh state of consciousness, beenuso tho 
rdntion of tiiQ soul to these objects Is ill concuivud,-~ 
I eenurn the nature of the son! and tho nature of tho 
objects winch would truly satisf) its wants, are 
wrongly conceded Thus, nolwitlistanding tho identity 
of form in all ethical actions iboro comes to be a 
difference of quality in them Though in both 
moral and immoral actions it is self realisation that is 
sought tho ideas of soU which detcrininti the two classes 
of action are ^e^) different In moral action tho 
self sought to be realised is truly concoivod and thoro 
fore trnl) roalisod whereas an immoral agent con 
cenes it wrongly and thereforo fails to reoliso it 
truly 

l>ow, the current Lr^bma doctrine of conscience 
IS that onr consoiousniss of right or duty is a direct 
reroIatiOD of Gods wilt or nature tn us,— .the direct 
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voice of God m man. Seen by the light of the ex- 
position 3ust given, this docfciine will be found to be 
an eminently true one It cannot indeed be contended 
that every moral being, however low his intellectual 
attainments may be, is conscious of every dictate ot 
conscience as the direct voice of God in him This 
IS no more true than that the proposition just stated, 
and explained in oui previous lectures, namelj'’ that 
every act of perception is a revelation of God to us, 
IS realised as true by every person, irrespectively of 
his intellectual culture. But that the doctrine itself 
13 true, will be clearly seen from what I have already 
said. When, for instance, one is called upon by 
conscience, on the one hand, to read a book or hear 
a leotuie, so that he may acquire wisdom thereby, and 
IS tempted on the other hand by indolence to desist 
from the task, what leally takes place is that a higher 
conception of his self than what indolence pictures 
urges him to realise that larger, fuller, truer self in 
comparison with which the self presented by indolence 
IS an unworthy, contemptible one. Again, when' I 
see my neighbour in distress, and am urged by con- 
science on the one hand to relieve it, to tieat it in the 
same way as I should have done my own distress, 
and am tempted by selfishness on the other band 
not to trouble mj'^self with another man’s affaii, the 
struggle IS clearly between a lower and a higher self, 
a self wrongly conceived as only confined to my bodj’- 
and one rightly conceived as both m me and in my , 
neighbour. In both these cases the conception of 
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tlio l)ig)u»r joU nod \[* prt8»iiro npon the will of 
(1 1 nioral ngnnt li n dm ct r< vtlilton of tlio InGnitf 
nnd 1 lornal Sfir in which r« lin tnovn nnd hivv* 
onr boinp Tlio eonc*|ition indeed !ini a hi tor} 
It l»Qi no doubt madn it* f'&y into tVie morn! ^gonl i» 
nind ilirough nlon^' contit of cnltort i!t}t its lii'itor} 
dc«B no iitberb be the fourcc from vhicli it comrs 
or li fLU tho pawtr nnd nnlhon > ^ it!) wbtcli it 
pre sr» upon Ibo «ou! Tho rtU prcionlcd by it 
nt onco rico^’Hised tii a Ingbor tied trnrr lelf thnn 
wlirt It oppo find an cl loinf; impbci ob<>ditncr 
In tver} nioral girugsb, in t'Vfr} iltifo bttrrcfn 
coricunci. and tciop alion tbo qiuetion winch coert 9 
fer decision la whtllipr wo should follov n true tr 
t fnlio acU, ond Hit \oicp of con cirnci in\n*'mbU 
urgei na lo follow the latUr, cur trno rilf, rlnch la 
no otliPr than God, i*7rntniifma, tlu Perfect On( 
Tho rrnbiation of our truu ttU la fell to ho nn 
ob ointo i nd in it/elf to which o her things Elncd in tin 
rtlnlion of rocanr It n tho ono thing \7tluithIo for th« 
eel n of winch other things Icio their rnluea It t 
in the words of Kant tho one Catrgoricnl Imporotivo 
Ml relation to which other imperatives oru hjpotheti 
cnl But llioDgli tho current Hrfllimio doctrine of 
conscience is emincntl} true in sabalance, there is nn 
element of crudity in it which I nm not concerned to 
dr lend It IS generally believed, and tho writings nnd 
nttenuecs of Dr ilima leaders countenance the belief 
that nil moral laws, nt nny rate tho fandamontal ones 
arc implanted id os or ore revealed to us in the form of 
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mtuitiona In my lecture on the Brahmio Doctrine of 
Intuition, I have already shewn the erroneousness of 
such a view. As I have already said, our moral 
judgments have a history. They are revealed to us 
under different circumstances and at different stages 
of culture. But this history does not by any means 
lessen their authority or even affect their character as 
divine commands. Another error involved in the 
current Brahmic Doctrine of Conscience is that the 
rightness or wrongness of an action attaches to it 
iiiespectively of the object to which it is directed. 
Certain actions, it is believed, are revealed to us as 
Tight and certain other actions as wrong and their 
lightness or wrongness is absolute, whatever may be 
the motives which lead to them. When we ask why 
they are right or wrong, we get no answer in many 
cases, we only come to a quality, a rightness or 
wiongness, which we cannot further analyse, but which 
we must accept as a fact Thus, “it is wrong to steal,” 
IS a judgment which cannot be fuither explained, it 
must be accepted as a final, absolute truth. We cannot 
say it IS wrong to steal because it causes pain to the 
person robbed , because stealing would be wrong even 
if it did not cause pain , and even if the explanation 
were admitted as valid, the fuither question would be 
raised, why it is wrong to cause pain “To cause pain” 
IS not convertible with “to do wrong ,” therefore the 
proposition, “it is wrong to cause pain,” remains 
inexplicable, Now, it will be seen that there are really 
no motiveless actions, no actions which are not directed 
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(o some end or other, and that tlioroforo we aro neror 
£j»von the opportanity ot judging tho quality of actions 
irrespectirel} of their ends Again, it will bo seon 
that tho nnalysia which arrives at an inexplicablo 
nghtress or wrongness o£ ftotion*, without any roforence 
to the ends to which thej are directed, is not exhausti^o 
* It IS wrong to steal ' is not, for instance an inexplio 
able judgment tbe trutb of which is to bo accepted 
blindly * It is wrong to steal because in stealing one 
labours under a false idea of self Tbo thief considers 
Ilia own individual good as nil in all , bo does not ace 
that the man be robs is a part of bis higher self and 
that his interest is ns rotioh to be thonght of ns his 
own The wrongness of stealing is therefore not 
absolute in tbe sense of being the inexplicable quality 
of tin action to be blindly received It is relative to 
the end to which it is directed, and the end of an notion 
varies according to the variety of ciroomstances 

Fvety action is determined by some idea of good 
III the mmd o* the agent and this idea of good varies 
according to tbe stage of coltnre attained by him I 
do not ss} that there is no nbsolute standard of morals 
As progressive beingp we do not indeed fully know 
what we shall yet become and slmll be called upon to 
do The Inlinite Being is revealing himself in ns only 
gradually and it is not for us to count and take the 
measure of bis inexhaustible store But so far as we 
have been given to know the nature of our enrioun 
dmgs, the society of rational and sentient beings in 
which we are placed, our exact station in and relation 
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to it, we also know our duties and so far as we know 
them, they aie absolute To all who have this know- 
ledge of their station in the world, there is one single, 
unchangeable code of morals. But human society is 
not uniform Various nations are in vaiious stages of 
development, and even m the same nation there are 
different grades of society representing different stages 
of culture The ideas of good conceived by men in these 
different stages of social development are very different , 
and these different ideas of good dictate different 
lines of conduct to those who entertain these differ- 
ent ideas Hence the great variety which we observe 
in moral ]udgmentB. Things which are perfectly clear to 
us are by no means so to those who are much below us 
m the scale of knowledge and thought Things which 
are right to us appear wrong to others differently 
situated, and things about the wrongness of which we 
have no doubt, appear right to hundreds and thousands 
There is such a thing, therefore, as a relative code 
of morals, relative to the stage of progress attained 
by various individuals and classes of men. Every 
one must be judged by the light vouchsafed to him, 
I cannot be measured by the measure which is proper 
for you. A Santal should not be judged by the same 
standard of morals that would apply to a Bengali, 
nor an ignorant Idolabor by that which would apply 
to au enlightened Brahma A'll this will be clear if 
we take a brief survey of the various stages of self- 
development and see how the various ideas of self 
and self-realisation determine moral action m them 
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Ihp »elf I'i bo rnUifttl ineijr bf conBidoro^ rillior 
qmr'i’ittrt Ir or quihlntiroh I''* firit coriBi(l( r 
it quinliln ivfl) nnd ip»» Imtr tin ilbicil lift grow* 
hi fi'lf gradaallv co‘no» to l»o concMV^d nn n larger 
Ml 1 larger Ibng In tho Ior 4 »nt ntago tin cthicftl lif< 
II inJiiidn liitie inuob tniliii lonliiti I miin 
nil e nh » for r hicillifo cron tn iln Iowm forn 
cMi-t b» parilj" indivultialti Jc il cotrpriliond 
p^rl of 1 iilf ti« conlribatin^ t? s If rtabialion 
*o*nc o! tbo objf*cl< of Nftljto nnd oroti utoi o'bi r 
inJtvidinU ni nninn to nn rnJ III nnlre liOTfeitr 
M niuiJinl liff* Wits 1*1 phrcl) porsnna! Bnjo)rnnnli 
Bill •i*i|t^nc*io in riiofo na> l>» longhl from nrloun 
j ij» c » pliTiJral ond inbill c* la!, nnd ina r«i»go fro-i 
ll It t ) lli<i nub lei formi but no Inn^ nn ttsB 

tf to b < mH (iMcoicrtitd to bo n e'nnl) timibd 
objrcl o bor obj c*i olhir iilirt »tich 

r lifu canno bo calUl b> niij bif^lu r nnnn tbin 
aclfiili, nnd ni BU^h d**Bor\n] unqtnbtiod condtrunn 
liaj It ullcrli inijconcoi n Iho ruU irlnch is in 
1*1 tfUM intur.* the xity oppontj of individualistic 
nnd tbui fails to roabso it Wlion Buob foiruhncss 
honover, docs not oomo into dm ct conflict witb Ihu 
inloreBt of other person « it ii atmpl}' loft nlono ns a 
tolerable form of moral degradation 

Domestic lifo is n itep forward In it tho mul 
idrntifiei itself with tho It is not oatisGed 

with itsolf,— >no latisned witli morel^ porsonal 
unjoyoientB nnd stlninmcntt It seeks tho satiafnotion 
of other individuals, and feels satisGod nt their satis 
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faction The good, m whatever form, of wife and 
child, gives it a feeling of realised good for itself, and 
any evil befalling them shakes or troubles it We 
admiie domestic love and faithfulness, and givent a 
decidedly higher place than individual self-seeking, 
because'the self which forms its object, the self sought 
to be realised m it, is larger and therefore a truei 
self than the self which the selfish man seeks to 
eatisfy In it there is a lecognition, a partial and 
imperfect recognition doubtless, of the truth that 
■the self underlying our intellectual and moral life is 
not a small, limited self, an individual excluding 
other individuals, but one in which many individuali- 
ties are comprehended The mao living a domestic 
life, living in the lives of wife, children and other 
relations, so far transcends his individuality and 
takes in the life of the Universal Self underlying 
our life and making it what it is But, as already 
said, domestic life is only a partial realisation of the 
true life of the self , and m so far as it excludes a 
broadly social life, it is an imperfect a wrong and 
misguided scheme of life The domestic man is 
virtuous only so far as he does his duties by his 
family, but in so far as he is unfaithful to his neigh- 
bours, in so far as he robs, cheats, fights or kills 
them in the interest of his own family, he is vicious 
and requires condemnation and correction. It is 
sad to contemplate how very few people, even in 
civilised countries, have risen above the domestic 
stage. The Bengali, nay the Indian, is, of all civilised 
peoples, one of those most sadly circumscribed by 
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domrstio litniUtione And tlieeo limit-itioos, thn 
nbionco of n troll concotVHtl tind ncttro nnlionnl Iifo 
ID htm liiive cost liim Ins Ithpri) nnd mndo liim Hit* 
slave of people less riehlj’ mdotved in cirUin respects 
than lie but possossinc n brcndlli of national lifn 
Tfbich he cm acnrcely conceue far list I170 nnd 
practise In the Urnlima Sami) ilsolf, the most 
ndmnccd of nil Indian communities, hotv very fetv 
nre those who arn not tatislied with n merely domestic 
life, with mereli earning mone^ nnd looking to their 
own nnd their families comforts but devoted to 
the boarder interests of their commnnity nnd their 
cation I 

However let us now coniider tribal ond national 
life, in which iindoabtsdl> there is n truer self con 
eeioasncss and therefore a truer and higher self re 
alisaiton than in domestio life nnd far more than m 
individualistia life In it the moral ngont transcends 
not only his email personality but also tho narrow 
circle of hia family nnd kindred, nnd sees his true 
self rellected in all the members of his tribe or nation 
He identides himself with liis community and feels 
himself satisHed nod realised in the progress and 
well being of Ins people This is the life of the true 
paitiot~-of the Moseses Ma/rinie, Gladstones, Swaps 
and Guru govind singhs of the world The self they 
sought to realise was n very large thing —one endowed 
with a large set of capacities nnd eseroising n 
mnltiplioity of functions Such an idea of self repre 
«ent 3 our true self far more truly than tho idea 
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wbicli underlies the merely domestic life, not to speak 
of the individaalisbic. There is, in such a life, a truer 
lecocfnition of the nature of the self and therefore a 
larger participation m its tine life than in those 
alieady noticed. National life, however, has its limi- 
tations and theiefore its vices as much as the domestic, 
and it 19 by no means the highest conceivable A 
good illustiation of the limitations of a merely 
national bfe may be seen in the conduct of the modern 
nations of Europe towards foveigners, specially 
towards those who axe weaker than they Witness, 
for instance, the treatment of China by the great 
powers in their last quarrel with her, in what is 
called the Legation Wax, and of the Boeis by the 
British We see the same conduct repeated times 
without number in this country, whenevei the in- 
terests fancied mteiests, of couise, when seen from 
a higher standpoint of our luleis clash with ours 
In such instances it were to be devoutly wished that 
these powerful nations had been less national in 
their sentiments and behaviour than they have 
actually been, that thev had a tiuer conception of 
the xeal self than they possess Humanity, then, 
the recognition of the unity of all human beings in 
a universal brotherhood— m other words, in an all- 
comprehensive human self is a tiuer self-conscious- 
ness that what underlies and guides the meiely 
national life. But the due recognition of the unity 
of mankind is always found conjoined with a recogni- 
tion, m some form or [[other, of a unity transcending' 
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hnnnniiy itself cosmio or clivino nnit}, a Uni 
Ntreil l^Athor, ft Universal Sool or n Univorsil List of 
^ood, of which Imminit) itaolf n a partial tnant 
f«>9.Atton,-»-whicli IS at onco tho eonreo life and 
truth of human life \\ hon this Unity is recognisodf 
dnl^ to humanity is toon to bo darirod from 
and duo to it and moral lifo assumes thn depth and 
grandeur which wo exprois thu term ‘spiritn'il 
Such n life was liud by the great leaders and saMours 
o*" mankind >— by men who bBlonj^ed to no trilia or 
nation in particalar bu^ to humanity in gonoral, and 
transcended humamt) it elt inasmuch as they felt 
them «*lroa iii communion with thr Dimdo and drew 
their inspiration from thorit It is the life led by 
Huddha Christ Muhammad and Confucius, and 

tlioso who ha%< followed and still follow in theie 
footsteps 

Qualitativtl} considored ethical life may be olassi 
tied into aensuons intellectual, emotional nod spiritual 
Intension is no loss nn important conaideration in 
ethical life than extension Ihe recognition of mere 
plenanres, for instance as an adequate realisation 
of self is a most one sided and tlierofore n mis 
guided idea of the requireinenta of true self realisa 
tion Fren when pleasure seeking becomes unsel 
lish when, not aatisficd with oar own pleasure, we 
seek to please others, the true idea of tho self is 
Ignored and its true realisation unattamed The self 
cannot be aatiafied with mere pleasure It has other 
capacities than tlie merely sentient,— capacities which 
12 
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seek eatisfaction and realisation in ob3ect3 quifce othei 
than pleasure. It has, foi instance, a natural thiist 
for knowledge, a desire for truth, which demands 
satisfaction irrespective of the pleasure which accom- 
panies such satisfaction. The attainment of truth 
IS indeed pleasant , but it is a distortion of facts to 
say that it is for the sake of this pleasure that 
tinth 13 sought aftei It is foi trntti’s sake, and 
not for the sake of the pleasure it bungs with it, 
that the soul seeks aftei tiuth The seeker altei 
truth, one who aspiies to reach tiuth for himself 
and his fellow-beings —has, therefove, a truer idea 
of self than he who lecognises nothing but pleasuie 
as the object to be puisued Then, again, the 
recognition of the higher emotions, both affeotional 
and msthetic, is a step forward in the attainment 
of true self consciousness and he leahsation of the 
true celf The feelings of ipverence, love, friendship, 
pity and compassion demand satisfaction for then 
own sakes in the complex rela,tions of domestic and 
social life and, fai fiom being pleasure-seeking in 
themselves, are ready to endure a large measure — 
sometimes an excruciating measure of pain foi 
their own satisfaction, Likewise, the msthetic feelings 
of awe and admiiation seek satisfaction in the 
pursuit of all that is sublime and beautiful in 
Nature and Art, and demand recognition and culture 
as distinct capacities of the soul But besides these 
various aspects of ethical life, there is another which 
stands to all others in the relation at once of source 
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and fnlfilment It oonsista in the rooognition of the 
inGnite and eternal Soared of nil existence, both 
moral and unmoral of a Personalit} whioh underlies 
nnd enatains nil personal life, — of a flsality in which 
nil that IS ideal to ns la realised It consists I 
eay, in the recognition of this Healiby nnd in strir 
ing to realise it practically in oar thoughts feelings 
nnd aotions In the conacioas effort to do this 
morality is transformed into spirituality, — Die moral 
life becomes religious or spiritual Both quantitatively 
nnd qualitatively, then the spiritual life life in 
God — Brahmialhtlt os our sages call it — is tbo con 
summation of morality, the complete realisation of tho 
true good 

Now oar moral yadgments are, it is evident deter 
TDioed by these various etoges of ethical develop 
meat Inasmuch as the stages diGer the judgments 
also differ Ihe same prinoiple — that of self realiaa 
tion — lies either consoiously or unconscioasly nt the 
basts of all but the relative trnth and value of 
each judgment vanes according to the idea of selr 
which guides it In proportion ns the self to bo 
realised is both qualitatively and quantitatively broader 
and therefore truer, — nearer to the trae self of man, 
which IS God — the more correct and noble are the 
principles which commend themselves to the conscience, 
and the greater is the enccess achieved m true sell 
realisation Thus to the primitive nomad and in a 
large degree to the settled rnstio having little or 
no notion of a oommanity bat living m the com 
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panionship of wife, children and other kindred, the= 
moral effort will naturally exhaust itself in meeting 
the necessities — and those only of a physical nature 
of the family, and the claims of truth, justice, charity, 
iiiendship, reverence, etc , which imply the coubcious- 
nesB of a social self, will receive no recognition. 
Even to the civilised man, if his education has 
been such as to fix his attention exclusively on the 
puiely sensitive aspect of life, then the pursuit of 
science and art, the unselfish service of our kind, 
the formation of character and the privilege of Divine 
^7orBhlp will seem extremely unattractive occupations, 
and the enjoyment of animal comforts and pleasures 
appear to be the only thing worth the serious atten- 
tion of man. That we are indifferent or unkind to 
our neighbour, that wherever his interests collide 
with ours we sacrifice the former to the latter, is 
due to nothing but our failure to identify ourselves 
with the self in him Our choice of vice, in all its 
lorms, IS due to the ignoring or disregard of the 
nature and extent of our tiue self. The saint and 
the philanthropist are saintly and philanthropic in 
proportion to the truth and vividness with which 
they conceive the nature of God and that of man, and 
the extent to which they are guided in their actions by 
such a conception. 

The resulting rule for the determination of the 
moral worth of an action is therefore clear Jt is 
the relative truth of the idea of self which underlies 
it Every action which seeks individual satisfaction at 
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iho co8l ot tho boarder interests o( domestic life, is 
wrong, and tbo opposite ngbt 1 vorj action wlncli 
recogniies tbo nfTectional nnd intollectanl aspects ot 
lifo, IS higher than those whichjdenlifj tho self with 
tho body and its rnnclions hvery action which seehs 
to promoto tho interests of one nation nt tlio cost of 
other nalioMB — for instance thoiu of hngland or Unssia 
at the coat of India or Japan— is wrong, nnd that is 
right which proceeds npon the notion of tho fnnda 
mental unity of tho conflicting parties Tho merolj 
moral scheme of life is lower than tho Bpintnil, tho 
conscious rcr\ic8 of God higher than the unconscions — 
because tho Inowing and loMng BeT\nnt of God is 
inspired bj a truer idea of eeU than that winch guides 
the unconscious keeper of his laws Ihe ultimate test 
of ethical good is therefore tho realisation of the idea 
of God — tho idea of a Being eternally perfect hut 
manifesliDg himself gradually, under finite conditions, 
as tho soul of man ^\llateve^ thought, Feeling or 
conduct IS consistent with the idea of this Perfect 
Beiog, — Is such cs he would appro>e, if he were nmn — 
IS right and whatever conflicts with this idea — 13 
such as he would not oppro've If he were man — is 
wrong 

Here, then, ladies cud gentlemen, is my exposition 
of the Brithmio doctrine of conscience and the moral 
life 1 know that it will seem novel nnd perhaps 
unintelligible to some of you "We in the llrihma 
Sam'ij are not accustomed to hearing reasoned ex 
positions of the doctrine of conscience In Brahma 
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Iiteiature you find nothing of the kind till you come 
to the writings of Babu Nagendrandth Chatur-ji. In 
hia Dhai maj'ijndsa we meet with the first attempt m 
modern Indian literature to give a reasoned theory 
of morals Babu Nagendraniith ably defends the 
primariness of the moral judgment and successfully 
combats the attempts to reduce it to the idea of 
seeking pleasuie 2 ade by certain theorists and to a 
meie reflection of social authority by another class of 
thinkers. But he makes no attempts to trace all 
moral laws to a single fundamental principle of our 
nature, such as ihe idea of self-realisation. The only 
other piece] of Brahma literature on the subject which 
deserves to be mentioned is Dr, Hiralfil Haidar’s essay 
on the “Rational Basis of Morality,” in his Tito Essays 
on Geneial Philoso'phy and Ethics The mam idea of 
my theory is the same as he builds upon, but you a\i11 
miss m his essay the detailed exposition I have given , 
it contains, however, some other ideas about the 
relation of the individual to society and kindred 
subjects which are very valuable and which I could 
not touch upon in my lecture The exposition I have 
given of my theory of moials will, I hope, commend 
itself to your reason, if yon only think upon it I 
consider it to be the only theory consiste^nt with 
Brahmic teachings on the close relation of man and 
God In my next lecture I shall show its bearing on 
our doctrine of God’s perfect love and holiness. Mean- 
while, I shall draw 3mur attention to one aspect cf the 
Brahmic doctrine of the moral life which I have not 
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touched upon It is llift lelation oE reward and 
punishment to Mrtue and \icc That virtue wiU bo 
rewarded and Mce pnntsbedf either hero or hereafter, 
IS a doctrine common to all traditional religions, — to 
popular Hinduism Islam and Christianity It seems, 
from the writings and utterances of Bruhmn ministers 
and missionaries ns if they also accept this doctrine of 
rewords and punishments \et, From the earliest 
days of the Br'lhma Sainu], the days when the 
Mnharshi and the Crahmnnanda tanght theology in 
the Calcotta Brnhma School Dr^ihmas have been 
teaching a theory of the moral life which seems to 
me quite opposed to the doctrine of rewards and 
punishment lhat theory is that peoce 

of soul or self satisfaction is the only reward of 
virtue, and repentance is the only puDuIimont of 
vice They have aUo taught that the punishment of 
em IS not retributory but remedial Kow non 
Hr ihma theologians, specially Christian theologians 
have always eeverely criticised and even ndionled 
these ideas Self satisfaction ns the reward of virtue 
and repentance is the punishment of vice have always 
seemed to them too inadequate returns of virtue oud 
vice To me it seems that the very idea of return 
m the case of V irtue and vice is absurd The idea of 
reward in the case of virtue seems to imply that virtue 
IB DOt in itself a sufTiciently noble and attractive 
thing and requires something nobler or more attractive 
to serve as its motive and the idea of pnnishment 
in the case of sin seems to presuppose that em is not 
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a sufficiently hateful thing to seive as its own deterrent^ 
^and that, therefore, it requites something moie 
horrible to prevent its perpetration. But really is 
there anything more noble and valuable than viitue 
or anything more detestable and repulsive than sin / 
It will be leadily admitted by men of true moral 
insight that one who embraces virtue £oi the sake 
of anything more atti active as its rewaid is not really 
virtuous, and that one who eschews sin not because 
he liates it, but because he shiinks fiom the painful 
consequences of sinful action, does not really give 
up sin, but has the love of sm still in his heart 
On the other hand, a really virtuous man would 
regard almost as an insult the ofter of a leward for 
his value In the same manner, one feeling, in the 
heart of his heart, that he was guilty, would not 
think that tliere could be anything more painful or 
horrible than his guilt, anything in the foim of 
punishment for his sinful act. These experiences 
seem to show that tliere is no necessary connection 
of virtue with reward and of vice with punishment, 
and that the connection imagined by us is only a 
reflection of the man-made arrangement which we see 
in the state and nr society, namely that of visiting 
every crime with a punishment and every meritorious 
act with a re .yard. That arrangement is indeed a 
necessary one for preserving the peace of society, 
but it 19 one which relates only to overt acts and 
takes no cognisance of real ir. yard virtue and vice, 
It 18 therefore not at all a safe guide for interpreting 
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tliP tilings ot tl)(^ sjnnl bpiritant ixpcritinccs^ is 
ro liari ircn, throw no liglil on a ntcessir} coiinic 
tion of Tirtup nnd vico with rownrd nnd piinishinnn^ 
ual rnthcr (i utifi to UiL oWnnco of such n ronniclirn 
The fpU ralisfnclion which nccompampi Mrtuous rction 
IS rv pnrl of iticlf and nol nnything diiT^rent from it 
It eipm^ Ihtrcfore an ahttsi of langtingo (o call it 
Ihn rpwaril of virtui In tin siinn nnnnjr, tlm rai ntil 
pirg winch nccotnjianies tho contcioiiinim of sin t* 
conirthing inscpnrAblp frotn it and cnnnot tliLrpforu 
1)0 dp*cribrd n« i(i pnnishmont withont ontragm;; 
langungp I ho i or) idoa of Toward and punishment 
IS that of things cxtrinious to tho act wj ich they 
oro snppospd to rcpn) b< If satisfaction and repen 
tnncp, Ihorpfore, ns things not nxtrnncons hot parts 
ot iTirtuo and Mcn are nol ren onably ttptisonlid 
as Ihoir reward and punishment Sppcml)} in tho 
case of Bin if puniBlimcnt is oiil) rcmidin) and ret 
retrihulor), os the Ilruhma teaching on tlie subject 
19 tbo ropenlanco winch comets and purifies the 
sinner can in no sensi bo called a punishment What 
IS intondod onl) as a remedy and not ns a rolurn 
IS called a puniebment only by: a confusion of lliongbt 
and a poricrsion of language I think, therefore 
that wo should disavow that penal theology that 
state or police dispensation of reward and punisliment 
which we have set up m imitation of tridilional 
religions but winch is really opposed to our funda 
mental ideas of virtne and vice Wo need not feur 
that our rejection of this penal or stato theology will 
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anyway affect the growth of virtue in our community. 
The self-satisfaction which we hold out as the reward 
of a holy life and the repentance with which we- 
thieaten wiong-doers, are both things too subtle and 
intangible to act as motive powers to those who have 
not learnt to love virtue and hate sin for their own 
sakes And foi those who have really looked at 
viitue and vice face to face and known what they are, 
the state regulations of reward and punishment are 
useless, and even worse than useless Evei and 
anon they use like mists and darken our spiritual 
vision and lead us astray. Let us therefore give 
up this relic of old superstition in our theology and 
pi each the plain, pure and unvarnished truth that 
the self, the true self of man, is the one thing leally 
valuable, and that its realisation oi development ia 
an end in itself, irrespective of any othei gain, and 
that a life of virtue is its own reward, if the word 
‘reward’ is at all to I^e used, and that sin is its own 
punishment, if the word ‘punishment’ is at all to 
be retained 

Here, ladies and gentlemen, I come to the close 
of my exposition of the Brahmio doctrine of con- 
science and the moral life. But I think that such 
an exposition would be consideied incomplete without 
an enumeration, however imperfect, of the mam linea 
of moral duty, a more oi less detailed account of 
the chief duties which conscience calls upon us to 
perform. I shall therefore conclude my lecture by 
reading what I have got ready-made in hand, namely 
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Ti briif (cl emc of our dutioii ns mor'il lx in^B drawn 
op in inj litlln booLontUled Tlte lUh^ion nf Urahman 

I bi'g 30U to notion that in this eohvmn I liaro 
oinilti'd tLo (. duties which wccommonl) call rLli^iouff 
nirrTing tlipm for ttparatn treatment in n distinct 
ihapUr nod that I havu mtntionrd mati} nccompliah 
iiiHits nrd excLlIencts ns mornl duties uhich 
owing to a narrow \iuw of tho ithtcil lifp nrn not 
Lomnonl) recof,ni 9 id ns dtiiui hub wlncii roall) 
iorm parts of n rightly concoixtd ideal of thu moral 
life lloreier to jirocccd with ni} ixtnict ha>in^ 
laid down and illuBtrati d tho thrur main lines of diit) 
intelltctual emotional and lusthetio I so) — 

The a three naiii lines of duty indicate on ideil 
character rhich conieieuco colls upon us to nc(|uiro 
What this character is in ita fullnees, wu cannot con 
(eieCf for it is being graduollj^ reetaled to us willi thu 
l^rowlh of our tnoml life As wu follow tooscionce 
more and moro etrictl} il diclatus hi^hur duties to ua, 
and our idea of thu character wo aro to form in us 

II raised more ond more l^ut wo can novortliuless 
concetVb tho main features of this cliaraoter Thu 
enrioua branches of 1 nowledgo which it is nocessar^ 
Fiid poeaiblo for ua to acquire, nro well Lnown l«aoh 
of the b branches implies n corresponding aspect of 
onr loner nature which calls for culture uud develop 
inent The study of tho aanous natural sciences, — of 
I*hj8iC9, Chemistry, Diolog}, Phjsiologj, Geology, 
Astronomy, etc , and of the moral sciences like Meta 
ph>sic , laycholog), Fthics and Politics, opens up 
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not only distinct departments of Natuie, but also 
distinct chambers, so to speak, of our spiritual nature , 
and the pursuit of all kinds of knowledge in general 
calls into play and furthers the proper development 
of the common intellectual powers of the mind Deep 
and steady attention, untiring perseverance, a clear 
and systematically formed memory, a vivid imagina- 
tion capable of production and reproduction, the 
power of close and minute observation and of deep 
and searching introspection, the capacity of drawing 
correct inductions from particular facts and of apply- 
ing general principles to particular cases, these and 
such other powers, in all their vigour and fullness, form 
the intellectual traits of the ideal character which 
conscience presents to us Then, under the second 
head, the love and service of our fellow-beings is 
included a host of noble characteristics which 
constantly call for the putting forth of our energies, 
and shame our actual achievements. A sincere 
respect for humanity as such, however wretched and 
-even horrible may be the form in which it is 
presented to us, a constant readiness to lend a help- 
ing hand to every noble undertaking, a tender com- 
passion and sympathy for all forms of suffering, a keen 
sense of 3U8tice which scruples to tread upon the rights 
of others in the slightest degree, a vigilant truthful- 
ness which weighs every word before it is uttered, ten- 
der and watchful care of wife, children and all others 
whose life, health and education depend ujion us, an 
mntiring industry which hates all forms of indolence 
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nnd Bpnrns all ease whioh it lias nut rightly earned 
the scrnpuloua performance of all dotiea entrnated 
to U 8 b} our earthly masters syatem and rogulority 
111 work and in tho proper iiso of time, a clear con- 
ception and steady pursuit of our special mission in 
life a patriotism winch identifies itself with its country's 
good and e\il and dexotos itself to its service witli 
nntiriQg 7 ea), and a broad and enlightened philan 
thropy which keeps its ears always open to what is 
going on in the world and rejoices in every tnnmph 
of the cause of hutnanit) and grieves at over} failure 
lb sustains — such are some of the virtues which the law 
of love demands from us Then, thirdly, the beauty 
and sueetoesa witii which God has filled Katuro, nnd 
which lib has giyen man the power to create demands 
the admiration and npprooiation of our hearts It is 
indeed true that the wants of ordinary men nre so 
many, and the moat pressing duties of life ocoup} so- 
much of our time and energy timt we have but few 
opportunities of cultivating our tastes and enjoying 
the beauties of Nature and Art Bat, if we only 
have a clear notion of the peace and imrinony bronght 
to our inner nature by a deep and sincere 
admiration of the beauty contained in the heart of 
Nature and of bow this peace and harmony mal es 
many things smooth sweet and tranquil winch seemed 
otherwise jarring and fall of conflict then perhaps 
we may Imve more time and attention to devote to the 
cnlture of this side of oor nature oven amidst the 
arduous struggles of life And one thing we can 
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all do: can keep our hearts abvajs open to the 

beauty a.nd Bnblmiity \vlnch Nature displays, and the 
sweetness and harmony -n'liich streams out of human 
art, wherevei and in wliatever circumstances of lile 
'^ema} he placed The glories of sunrise and sunset, 
the beauty and freshness of morning, and the coolness 
and tranqnillit} of evening, the soft gieenness oi tree« 
and le.rf} bn^,Pl 3 , the 'variegated colours and refresh* 
mg perfumes of flov.ei'^^ the gloomy splendour of lowei- 
ing “'nd moMiig clouds, the soothing nunmur of little 
f’treum? and the dignihed flov/ ot Inoad livers, the solt, 
inelting beaut} of moon-iight nud the calm splendoui 
of a dark, ‘•tarn niglit the }iIo3 fii! mirth of childhood 
ind the bloutu and vivacity of jouth, the varied 
'•Of ne^! of b<antv. passion ,in<l activity to vv Inch poutiy 
md ficLton introduce us, and the depths ot sweet 
m =*, a.nd llie luights ol iiohle feeling to vvJiich umsic 
b'ads the >oul,— III* and man} othei aids to .Oathetu 
cultur*' ,iie available even to the jiooiest and the 
b i^-ieL't j lid drv, harsh and untsusceptible to all lolty 
emotion riv'-f b» the lu'art ol the man, and stem 
m/l (lr( ir} Iho vim/ of lif** presented to him who 
ir’'’f n ibh* to Uu «we'<t<*r<ing and ennobling intlneuces 
'vliich .lit thu*> mice I ingly 'trcaming out ol the heart 
of Nature 'Phe proper attitude of mind toward*- Nature, 
life .uid human history is cvideullv one of profound 
and admiration , and th*. dut} demanded from U“ 
1* the coot \rt < ndeavoar to keep the b ebngg alive by 
' Very n r-n,*- at our command’ 
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TIic DiMne Lo\c nni! llo!ine«« 

In Dm n^jLlh UcttirA of tin prf»<nt ULrn* winch 
\'mi ori(;ini1!} intcnd»*c! to ho Iht* wh npproach 

wlnlmftvlM calhd Du Iuj»lic%t IruUt of llrAhtoM in 
tlio goodni m of God, — thi unsprnlnbh lov of Cod 
for man and Dio pcrftc* holme#* t*f tin* Diiiiip chrvrui 
tur It mft^ vtrj Well he aid ihrl all onr priMou 
locturoft havo hicn nero pnparationt for Dm, ~th 
foundation on which thifl la to ho built aa nn rdifict 
In thfi nb<trnct, thcro ta really no compnrison {Kianblt 
bolKcon truth nnd truth na to th^iir valuo but in 
rolnlton to tlio (>|)intu3l Il^t of man the doctn ic of 
DiMnn j,oodneBa, or rather man a knorlfcdj,p of tin 
goodness of God, is auch an imtHirtant Diiq;^ liinl 
religion without this is liltlo belter than n niitne \ 
conscioaSDCBS of tlio lo\o of God is at oncu Dm struniytli 
and tho sweetnL a of the religions luc If u philo 
Bopli) of roligion stops short of placing this truth on a 
firm QDas ailablo basis it dots not deeer\o the nnm ) 
of phitoBoph) Lifn on tho other hand, is dr} barren 
ond bitter, with all its outward glitter, if it is not 
inspired b} n deep sense of tho lovo of God Fvery 
true heart must cry oat with the pious Fenolon,— > 
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I have yearned long and deep to throw away my 
building implements, soar high and sing a heaitfelt 
song in praise of Bi dlvnia-'pi emd-sudhd-^indliu, ray calmer 
thoughts have counselled me to stop and finish the 
tower at whose foundation i have been working, so 
that my song of praise may not only be heard by' 
my fellow-woishippers fai and wide, but may resemble 
more the constant and steady notes of the sdndi than 
the ephemeial song of a bud which soais high for a 
moment, but the next moment comes down with tned 
wings to the veiy dust of the earth. 

Coming now to the leal subject of out to-day’s 
discussion, let us ask ourselves what foundations we 
have really laid in the course of the previous lectures 
of the present series for building the dootiine of the 
Divine goodness The first of our foundation stones, I 
reply, 18 the doctiine expounded in our fouith lectuie 
that what we call oui own consciousness is really the 
eternal and infinite Divine consciousness reproduced 
under the limitations of time and space When this 
truth IS seen, afiirmations on the nature of the 
Divine Being cease to be mere guess work, mere 
inferences. Oui conscious life being bound up with 
the life of God, we can speak of the Divine nature 
with as perfect an assurance as we feel in speaking 
of ourselves. We have thus seen that the metaphy- 
sical perfection of God, his infinitude in time and 
space, his unity and all-comprehensiveness, his om- 
niscience and omnipotence, are not objects of the 
slightest doubt, they are as much ascei tamed and 
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oeccasiry truths as our finitude Thu eacond founda 
tion stono of onr doctrine is the truth of our diff^reuco 
Froji God Hxphini d in ou sixth Idcture Ihis truth 
hoeps us froo From tlis errors of wlnoh shuts 

tho door 0711 ist tlu) do'^trinu o{ thn inonl prrFectiuu 
of God by maVmj:;; him tlio ouly thiI neioj' Our 
fl 07 cnt!i loc urn the third stono in our foundation 
Wh have sosn therein that Cousciouch o tho moral 
nature of min m the direct manifestation of God lu us 
All proparly human actions are diroolod to diOnite 
ends and the onls ivj sat bsforo us aru, m all their 
divergent forms roducible to self realisation, — the 
realiaatinn ur fulGlmnntof the true naturo of the sool 
The soul IS ai vre ha\e further ston uoiiorsal ic its 
true nature and comprisos the threefold poner of 
knoiTiug feeling and trilling Its true fulfilment 
therefore implies the harmonious development of all 
its poirera and its complete spiritual unit) mth hutnau 
Booiet) in general Xnis oomprehunsive idea of self 
realisation te nn ideal of perfect love and holiness 
The mam features of this ideal are present to ctery 
enlightiufld son], though its details oan roroal them 
selves onl) in the oonrso of onr gradual uiolutiou 
Now here is the most sure and direct evidence of the 
goodness,— the perfect love and holiuess— of God 
Conscience being the direct manifestation of God in us 
and not a mere power of tho individual soul, as it is 
often wrongly represented, and the verdict of Consoi 
ence being always for perfect love and holiness, for 
]ast and kind behaviour to all God is nooeasarily seen 
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to be peifeotly loving and holy. There is really no 
inference in the case It is a case of diiect revelation. 
When Conscience inspires us, when the perfect ideal 
of true self-realisation is revealed to us, our inmost 
Soul, the Universal in us, which is Cod, shines in its 
true nature, as the perfectly good, the perfectly ^nsb 
and loving. In these moments of Cod-consciousness we 
become spu dually one with Cod one with him m 
knowledge, feeling and willing and see him directly. 
His love and holiness, as well as his consciousness, 
become ouis, and we taste, though only foi a moment, 
the ]ay3 of moLsha or liberation Though short-lived 
however, except m the case of such godlike beings aa 
Buddha and Jesus, this supreme moment of experience 
gives us our surest insight into the Divine nature and 
becomes the very basis of our moral and spiritual life 
Even when we fall ofi from this high condition, even 
when our hearts are soiled by unholy feelings and our 
wills by unholy desires, we do not quite lose hold of the 
light vouchsafed to us in those glorious moments. 
The ideal revealed by Conscience, though not always 
realised as it is in moments of the deepest communion, 
continues to judge us in our practical life. The 
difference between what Cod is, and what we should 
be on the one hand, and what we me actually on the 
other, IS always before us and serves as a constant 
spur to all our moral efforts and endeavours. 

Now, this conclusion, namely that the ideal ot 
perfect love and holiness revealed to us in Conscience 
13 a direct manifestation of what is eternally realised 
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4n God, mn> t)» sought to ho (\ndcd by don>mg tin 
truth ot it e eescntial unit) of God nod man or 
Vibicli It 19 founded For tho proof of that doctrine 
1 can only refer to my pteiriotis Icctnrcs of Itie 
present aeries Hat even it tlio trntti of that 
doctrine trero denied, llio tMuo of tho Italimony 
ofTorded by Conacienco ns to Iho moral naluro ol 
God ^roald acarcely be aftLCtcd Conacionco, it mnsi 
be admitted oven oo tbo lowest calimato of iti 
character is alwaye lo faxonr of perfect love and 
holiness It is co at least m the best types oi 
hutunnity Tho inference from tins fact is that 
the Author or ‘source of Conscionce must bo porfactly 
loving and holy If ho weru not eo if ho wore 
nninriog and unholy ho would not liava implanted o 
faculty 10 tho liaman mind which invariably apeaks 
againet nnlovingneas nnd unhobnesB Even the 
worst of men do oot wiah that thoir childron should 
bate them If the Divine oharoottr were other than 
perfectly loving and holy tho Divino Being rronld 
never hove rondo men eo that in proportion as they 
grew wiser they would hate him more and more H 
the heart and will of the wicoat among ns nro attuned 
to perfect love and bolicesa tlibn, to believo that God 
19 not perfectly loving und holy ib to believe in the 
abanrd proposition that tho created ta better than 
the Creator It la to boliove that tbo part is greater 
than the whole, that what is not in the cause, that 
IS perfect love and holiness, has somehow or other 
«ome into tho effect 1 beg you earnestly to realiee 
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the extreme absuidity, nay the self-contiadiction, of 
the sceptical position that God may possibly be un- 
loving and unholy, that there may be defects or 
imperfections in the Divine character. If this ex- 
treme absurdity Avera seen, much of what has been 
written by clever and ingenious but really very 
shallow-minded thinkers on the possible defects of the 
Divine character would never have been written, 
much less lauded and admired as thoughtful utter- 
ances. The sceptic stands upon the ideal of perfect 
goodness revealed to him by Conscience, he identifies 
himself with that ideal and judges and condemns 
God by it * He does not see that he sets himself 
above his Maker, that he conceives himself better 
than God and thereby shows hoAV little of the wisdom 
he boasts of is really possessed by him. Keally 
the light by which he thus judges God is God’s 
own light , and the object of judgment is not really 
God, but a creation of the sceptic’s own imagina- 
tion 

But I anticipate an objection at this stage. 
Conscience speaks unerringly, it may be said, m 
favour of perfect love and holiness, only in the best 
of men In many human minds, its voice is far 
from clear. Nay, in many cases it seems to re- 
present the wrong as the right, and the right as the 
wrong How can Conscience therefore be accepted 
as the revelation of the Divine character ^ Now, I 
do not quite accept this representation of Conscience 
as an unsafe and unreliable guide to right conduct. 


Kv oiuncriov rni IHD 

I Inre expHtocd iti my flov»nth locturo Iiow Liglier 
and higher idtai of eelf realisation are presented 
to man according to his mental growth Men, as I 
hn%o furthor said should bo judged by the light 
\oncli*afcd to tliem and not b} that which othora 
lm\e got, but nhiUi is withheld from them lIow> 
e\er let me grant for a moment for nrgnmonta 
sake that tho raomi tinlnro of man ta not except 
III tlie highis^ tj pos of humanity, a safe and 
reliable guide But tins admission by no means 
ininhdates our main conclusion that God is perfectly 
t,ood As in the case of the metaphysical perfec 
tions of God so in that of thii moral, it is the 
highest and fullest manifcs ation of God in us that 
testiHes to his real nature rhu world in its wisdom 
Inuas not God lo the ordinary intellnot, even to 
the clovorest and most ingenious men tho material 
world seems quite independent of mind, and finite 
individual eouN seem euflioieut for themselves and 
to he in DO need of the support of an Infinite Mind 
And yet the facts are as they are revealed in a close 
analysts of experience quite the reverse ICeaaon, 
though not revealing the highest truth in its lower 
walks does so in its highest llights The same is 
the case with Consoience, which is only Reason m 
its practical aspect ihough not revealing the 
moral nature of God id the lower stages of ite 
development, it does so m the higher Ae our 
moments of the highest commnnion reveal more of 
God than the days and years of common worldly 
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life, 60 the characters of Buddha and Jesus, though 
unequalled m the course of centuiies and cycles^ 
are infinitely more correct revelations of the Divine 
character than the lives of millions of oidiuary men 
But if Buddhas and Christs are rare, not so are 
their admirers and followers As centuiies roll on, 
the ideals of perfection revealed by them meet with 
wider and wider and deeper and deeper appreciation, 
and the woild is more and moie permeated by them 
and undergoes reform and reconstruction on their 
lines Thus theie is going on a course of continually 
clearer and clearer manifestation of the Divine 
perfection in human life and society,— a manifesta- 
tion which 18 not darkened, for those who wish to 
see, by the lower and less developed forms of human 
character. 

One great obstacle to a tiue realisation of the 
Divine goodness, specially of Cod’s love for man, is 
a wrong or impeifect idea of what our true good is 
Happiness is often wrongly regarded as the highest 
good, and love or goodness is supposed to consist in 
the promotion of happiness The consequence is, 
that not sharing in much of the happiness which 
we fancy to be the lot of others, we consider Cod as 
more or less indifferent to us The true good we 
have seen, in our seventh lecture, to be self-realisa- 
tion, and happiness to be only a part, a small part 
rather, of true self-realisation. God’s goodness or 
holiness therefore consists in the perfection of his 
nature in all aspects, intellectual, emotional and 
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rcstbetic and bis lo\e to man in wisliing and 
prorooling bia true eelf renlisation Tbu course ot 
Bblf dovelopuient mn} nud tvo see it doee involve n 
good deal o( eultering and struggle God s love to 
ue tberoforu cannot be moaanrod b> tbo measure of 
bnppine«a be coufera upon u« Isor ebonld our 
tbnnbfulnies to him be inspired only bj tlio remim 
brnnee of things sweet and pleasant with whioh 
he E rewB our life Ihe plea ant and the painful 
alihe help tl<e growth of nnr souls und it is in 
this growth, whate\er may be the means by which 
lb IS brought about, that \7e should see his lo\e 
to US manifested If we bear tbiee facts in mind 
we may be saved from many n dilTicDlty whioh we 
experience in the varied Inals of life in keeping 
our failh un^ihaken m the perfect love of God for 
mao One more word in this connection Ijo\e 
and holiness though we distingnish them for pracli 
cal purpose , are really inseparable HolinesB is 
perfection in oU spirituol excellences and that 
involves love Love again is wishing and further 
mg the good of others and one cannot wish or 
farther the good of others if that good is not dear to 
him But to love the good is Iioliness Love and 
holiness therefore are inseparuble 

Another great obstacle to a proper realisation of 
the Divine love to man is a wrong idea of the eoien 
tiGc doctrine ol uniform and universal laws to vhioli 
the whole of Natnre is subject That idea la that it is 
only the human race as a whole, and not every individual 
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human being, which is the direct object of the Divine 
love. The laws of Nature are seen to be no respecter 
of persons Disease attacks the sinner and the 
virtuous alike A conflagration reduces to ashes the 
houses of all alike, be they lovers of God or such as 
scoff at all religion A capsized ship goes down into 
the sea with both the pious and the impious The 
laws of labour and wealth prosper the prudent, the 
frugal and the industrious, and reduce to penury the 
careless, the thriftless and the lazy, irrespectively of 
then attention to spiritual matters, Such facts seem 
to prove that the direct ob]ects of God’s caie are not 
individuals, but men in general, as subject to physical 
and moral laws On the other hand, the revelation 
of God as the soul of our souls iS direct and indivi- 
dual. What ^>e call our consciousness is only a re- 
production of the Divine consciousness under the 
limitations of time and space He whom Christians 
call the “only begotten son of God” is not more 
Divine m essence than eveiy ordinary man The 
powers of our mind all act through God’s direct 
inspiration The effects of what are called the laws 
of Nature, and it must be always remembered that 
these laws are nothing but uniform modes of the 
Divine activity the effects of these laws on us, I 
say, are felt as God’s direct dealings with individuals 
To suppose, therefore, that these effects are not in 
tentional and purposive on the part of God, and that 
it IS his intention only to produce a general effect 
by the working of these laws and not to reach, affect 
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And moald o^ery lodividunl p^rticnlarly, la Uie result 
of enperfioinl tbinlviD^ If tbe DiMoe Huler were 
like an enrtbly soNereign nnawnru of bis subjects 
individuall), such o supposition might be entertained 
But as be is in the language of the Upant»hadfi, the oar 
of the ear the understanding of the understanding 
the speech of epceohy tbe life of life, the eye of 
the eye \*Solraiya arolram nanaso viano yad vacho ha 
vnchnm ia n pranasyn pr<itm!iWia/Wii«/tasc?io/#7i«k’ ) 
It IS a palpable aiiarepresentation of bim to picture 
him nr like an enrtbly sovereign administering only 
general laws and unaware or careless of their conse 
quences on luduiduals His direct dealings with 
indiMduals are an unmistakable proof of his specnl 
care for encb person General laws are not in them 
seUes any disproof of bis particolar attention to 
ever) individual And though tbe effects of these 
laws on individuals are most various pleasant to 
some and painful to others this fact in itself does 
□ot prove that tbe particular good of each indm 
dual IS not intended to be served oud is not actually 
served by these laws Nature, independently of the 
light offorded by Conscience, gives us no testimony 
ns to the moral uatare of its Author As I say in 
m) Beltgion o) Brahvian “Natural phenomena give 
us no direct testimony as to the character of God It 
13 Conscience which perceives the moral quality of 
actions presents an ideal character of perfect truth, 
goodness and beauty for our realisation, and reveals a 
perfect Being of whom this ideal is an image But for 
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the voice of Conscience speaking within us, the very 
question of the goodness of God would nob at all be 
ia,ised, and, though perhaps thinking of him as a 
conscions and active Being, we would not think of 
his being eiLhei good or evil, loving or unloving, holy 
01 unhol}' And the question raised by Conscience 
nan be finally settled by Conscience alone.” Now, 
the ideal of perfection revealed by Conscience, the 
ideal which guides our moral elfoits and moral judg- 
ments and IS temporal ily realised in our moments 
of the highest communion, is an ideal of perfect love 
to individuals A general care of persons as mem- 
beis of a communitj* or a common brotherhood and 
indiffeience to the needs, requirements and progress 
of individuals, this is not the highest idea of love 
revealed to our spiritual vision oi realised in the best 
and most adoied types of humanity The highest 
ideal of love, that which draws our deepest admira- 
tion, shames our actual impeifections and fires our 
hearts with the loftiest aspnations, is one of the 
closest attention to individual life even in its minutest 
details, of the deepest sympathy with the sorrows 
and aspnations of every heait, and of the most un- 
ceasing activity in promoting the good of each soul 
It 18 such a love, given to every personal being, that 
we must believe to be God’s. To suppose that God’s 
Jove 18 anything less than this, is to imagine him, as 
I have already pointed out, morally lower than his 
highest creatures, lower than even his ordinary crea- 
tures in their highest moments. It may also be said 
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tbnt oar faith in God'a lore, as just painted irill bo mnro 
and more confirmed nnd better nnd better realised 
in proportion ne out* hearts grow purer and warmer, 
ind that it is onl) in moments when our carnal life 
gets the better of our higher life and darl ena our 
spiritnal vision, that we begin to doubt the goodness 
of God and fail to reali e it in its truu depth and 
sueetness A life of unaelfiah and acti\e benevolence, 
and deep and frequent acts of communion witli the 
Divine Spirit, are avidcntl} tlio only means of beeping 
fre^h nnd warm our faith in the transcendent lore of 
God for man 

Vow when our faith in God’s goodness is tlius 
placed on the right basis and when we endeavour, in 
nil our moral efforts nod diflicuUKs to keep oar e>es 
haed on this high ground of fnitli the rppareiit 
inequalities in human lot and those events in Nature 
lud human society which seem to be evils besetting 
tlie wa} of our progress and happiness do not really 
trouble ns much As I Imvo said in the book 1 have 
already quoted from **In all attempts to reconcile 
the f^oodne a of God with the existence of evil 
in the world it must be constantly borne in mind 
that oar faith in the Divine goodaeas is not an 
inference from the beoeficent order of the world — 
from the provision for the happiness and moral 
progress of created beings whioh wa see in Nature 
A sound induction from these facts does indeed 
le id to the conclusion that there is a large pre 
ponderance of good over evil in the world, nnd that 
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the Author of Nature is a beneficent Being But 
it does not prove that his goodness is perfect Oui 
faith in the Divine perfection xests, as we have seen, 
on highei and surer giounds, namely the deliverances 
of Conscience Though we ate liable to occasional 
mistakes in our 3udgment of what is right and 
what 18 wrong, what is good and what is evil, 
Gonscienee invariably and infallibly tells us to choose 
the right and the good and eschew the wrong and 
the evil, and thus shows that he whose will and 
character it reveals is perfectly and invariably good 
This unequivocal veidict of our higher nature, when 
heard in all its strength and fullness, gives us a 
faith which cannot be shaken by any number of 
merely physical and sensuous events •• To learn 
the meaning of right and wrong, good and evil, 
from Conscience, and then, fiom the tendency of 
some natural events to piomote out good to conclude 
that so far as these events go the Author of 
Nature is a good Being, and fiom the seemingly 
evil tendency of certain other events to declare 
that these qualify and limit his goodness, is not 
a valid proceduie. If the vetdict of Conscience 
be accepted at all, it must be accepted in its entiiety. 
If the distinction of right and wiong, good and evil, 
be regarded as a valid distinction, — a distinction in the 
real natuie of things, the faith to which this distinction 
bears withness, the conception of a peifect Being, of 
whioh our moral judgments are but abstract expres- 
sions, must be regarded as objectively valid, as the 
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revelation of a real perfection \\lien faith in the 
Divine perfection is thus based on its real foundation 
the varions forms of opparent evil in the ivorld fail to 
shake it Whether wo are able or not to reconcile 
them with the Divine goodness bf nnj process of 
resoning, we believe that they nre reconcilable with it 
feel that it is the nicea^ary limitations of our 
nndorstandtngs consequent on our being created 
beings which prevent us from seeing the harmony of 
the e events with the perfect goodness of God, and 
that to him who sees all — sees wliat is nearest to us no 
well as what is farthest, tho most remote past and 
fntnre as well as tho present, — all things innst be in 
perfect accord with one another * 

Ihe fact IS however that the problem of ovil is by 
no means an insoloble one and ns science nnd philo 
eophy advance and mnn becomes wiser and wiser ‘with 
the process of the sans * the ways of God are more and 
more ^ustiGed to his understanding In what remains 
of oar present lecture 1 can, however hope to gne 
you nothing more than a few snggesttve bints on 
the avay the problem should be handled 1 think it 
ought to be remembered, first of all that there are 
certain impossibilities in the moral world as there 
are some in the physical and that as the latter do 
not imply any imperfection m God so neither do the 
the former For lastance as it is impossible to make 
two and two equal to five or to constraot a triangle 
with font Bides, so it seems to be impossible even for 
God to make another perfect being, a second God A 
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cieated being, a being m time and space, must, it seems 
to me, be more oi less imperfect. He will indeed grow 
continually, but theie must always be some impertec- 
tion in him, and his piogiess will necessarily involve a 
greatei or leas amount of pain and struggle. If such 
pain and stiuggle be rightly called evil, evil is, it seems 
to me, a necessaiy part of our lot and as such, is in 
no conflict with the Divine goodness. But in reality 
such evils are only means of good Pain, error, 
stiuggle and conflict are evils in the sense that they 
must be oveicome and then opposites, happiness, 
wisdom, peace and harmony, attained through them. 
They are only forces thiough struggles against which 
the human soul becomes continually stronger and 
stronger. They are therefore relative and not absolute 
evils and present no real difiiciilties to thinking minds 
in reconciling the actual couise of Nature with the 
ideal of the Divine goodness in the heait. We may 
not be able to say always what particular pain, 
difficulty or struggle serves to bring what particular 
good to us, but if it IS always remembered that wants 
and imperfections, pain and stiuggle, in some form 
or other, are necessaiy for created beings and are 
only steps to our higher good and endless progress, 
our inability to account for each particular evil will 
not trouble us much. 

Now, as a particular application of the general 
law that no created object can be perfect, we must 
remember that the earth and our bodies are imper- 
fect objects and necessarily follow the laws of slow 
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(^rowbli or oonstructmn and gradual diagolution or 
•death As geologiats toll us, the earth has taken 
totllions and millions of years to assume its present 
form and to become as well habitable as it novr 
ts Its earlier history was marked by far greater 
cataclysms than those of which we hear and wbiob 
we e'cperience A tim^ may come when such 
cataclysms, — earthquakes, volcanic eruplions, deso 
hting storms and inundations and the lil e — will 
cease Man also, by his progress in civilisation 
will become more able than now to protect bimself 
against physical Mcissitndea as ho has already 
become proof against so many them Bat growth 
and progress in the case of material etructures 
and organisms, are al^o a continnaUy nearer ap 
proaoh to dissolution and death As in the case of 
the body, full growth and strength mean the slow 
approach of decay so in the case of the earth foil 
suitableness for human habitation will mean the 
beginning of gradnol uoRtness and final dissolntiou 
As every individual soul la required to leave its 
body and seek, another mode of existence, so will 
ChiS fair human society be required in some remote 
period of its history, to leave this stage of its activu 
ty and be transplanted to another All this is in 
full harmony with the laws which are at present work 
lOg in Nature, and there is nothing in it either 
startling or inconsistent with the Divine goodness 
It IS only if W 0 identify individual bodIb with the 
bodies which they temporarily occupy and humoa 
14 
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society with the earth on which it is at present 
ordained to play its appointed parts, that decay, 
death and dissolution weigh upon our hearts, darken 
our visions and thwart and check our higher aspiia- 
tions. But the brief span of oai eaithly life is only 
an infinitesimal portion of our immoital life , and 
no 3udgment about good and evil can be valid which 
has reference only to oui short sojourn on earth 
Both in individual and social life, in the life of 
persons as well as of nations, many things must 
remain unfulfilled which we must hope to be fulfilled 
in a higher state of existence As there are children 
in the physical world in respect of whom we do not 
regard it as an evil that they are so powerless, so^ 
Ignorant and so little useful as they are, because we 
hope that there lies a brighter future before them, 
so there are numberless individuals and whole races 
of men who are yet in the childhood of spiritual 
progress, but who will yet, in the course of years, 
centuries and millenniums comprised in the endless 
existence allotted to man, rise to the true manhood 
for which their God-given natures are destined 

It IS not necessary to take up, even as examples, 
particular classes of events which appear at first to 
be absolute evils, but which, when they have been 
fought against and overcome, are seen to be means 
of progress and of higher, happier life. Where 
would human civilisation be if there were not hunger 
and thirst, heat and cold, ram and storm and other 
wants and so-called inclemencies of Nature i In 
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(homieUes aro not htcaiinps and tfic msdom 

which teaches us pattcntlj to hear the rnrn^ps o( 
\uture find not to risist her, u no' reil wisdoru hut 
onl} Toolishnees and indolence in dii^tiiio In them 
eilvt.9 they nro evils and must be fonf^hi niMinit and 
removed Our real ^ood lies in ihi strength which 
comis to U9 when we havo vonquishtd them nav 
< en m our failures in atragRlinp af»Ainit thtm The 
9 renglh which we thus gam i« not mLr«!> physical 
It 18 knowledge skill, pittance porsever ince s^tnpatli) 
and co*opLra'ion Wide-spread fnminei pUgnes and 
inundations b} furthering IhesH and such olhir 
Mttoes in thousands and mtUions prove themselves 
to be nngtli of heaven lo tho disetnse ot demons liie 
present do o fraternization Ixtweon Ikngalis nnd 
Madrasis dates 1 remember from the dire Madrn 
famine in the days of Lord Litton when bands of 
V orkers from this province went to help Dieir dying 
brethren of Afadraa with the millions contributed by 
tlie rich nnd the poor alike It would no be too inuoh 
to say that our present political re awakening, which 
has broken the slumber of a^es is chioll} due to tlip 
recurring famines of recent years which by revealing 
the true causa of our continual impoverishment 
have also opened our eyes to its true remedy 
The Napoleonic wars of Europe and the last two great 
wars in the east of Asia, the Chino Japanese and the 
Kuseo Japanese, have with all the sufferings caused 
by them, done an incalculable moral good to both 
Europe and Asia The epiritnal blesaings which 
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Bicknesa, death and bereavement bring with them are 
familiar to every thoughtCal and pious soul that has 
the eye to see into then real nature We need not, 
however, dwell upon the subject. There are enough 
of mysteries in Nature and society, Let us not mini- 
mise them But we also know enough and learn 
enough daily, if we wait patiently, to see the wisdom 
of the English poet’s advice, 

“Wheieyou cannot unriddle, learn to trust.’ 

We place a great deal of trust in our earthly fiiends. 
When we have closely seen their hearts and studied, 
their natures, our tiust m them remains unshaken 
e\en when we see many things in their dealings 
vith us which we cannot understand We justly 
consider that man to be unamiable who doubts his 
friends and loses his confidence in them at every step, 
on every occasion when he sees anything that he 
cannot interpret consistently with their goodwill 
towards him. What then should be thought of men 
who doubt the goodness of the Author of their nature 
whenever they are in pain or difficult}, doubt the 
goodness of him who is the source ot all earth!} good- 
ness, including the goodness of the doubter himself 
As I have already said, the more you think of the trua 
nature of this sitting m judgment* on God, the more 
will you be repelled by its foolishness, its extreme- 
absurdity 

Now, la conclusion, I have only to emphasise what 
I have already said in substance, namely, that a life of 
earnest piety and of active benevolence towards God’s 
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•creaturea is the only means oi keeping np n M7id faith 
in the goodness of God It la a matter of actual es 
perience that a merely mtelleotnal cooTiction of the 
higher truths of religion, — n conviction not illamined 
by fervent devotions and earnest well doing — is 
darkened ever and anon by the very conditions of 
ordinary worldly life Not necessarily by any process 
of sceptic'll reasoning, bat by the very fact of absorp 
tion in matters purely sensnons faith in sapersensaous 
realities is apt to become vagae and dreamy and 
elade onr grasp This is specially trae in the case 
of each a sabtle reality as the love of God Mere 
intoUectnal pursuits, even the pursuit of spiritual 
truth as an in^olleotual exercise cannot be a sunicieDt 
antidote against this evil Love belongs to the heart 
it 13 a sentiment an emotion m the highest and 
deepest sense of the term It can therefore be grasped 
and permaneatly laid hold of only by the heart It 
IS only by constant and habitual exercises which 
move the heart bringing into play the purest and 
deepest feelings that a vivid faith in the Divine 
love can be kept up Frequent and fervent ac s of 
devotion on the one band, leading the eonl to the 
direct presence of God and active service of man on 
the other, in the family and in society not as dry 
routine work, but as direct communion of soul with 
soul can alone keep np an atmosphere of pare and 
fragrant faith It should be clearly understood that 
a life of spiritual dryness and dullness barren of deep 
emotions and unselfish activity, is on the one hand, 
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an unmistakable proof that those who live such a life 
do not, in the heart of their hearts, believe that God 
loves them, for it is not in the nature of man to be 
indifferent to love really believed in , and that, on the 
other hand, such a life is the least calculated to lead 
to a vivid faith in the Divine goodness Once finally 
convinced of the truth of Divine love, we ought to 
see that a life of dryness and aloofness from God, 
a life of forgetfulness of the mercies he is constantly 
showering upon us, is leally a life of the saddest 
ingratitude, a life of sin, though it may be outwardly 
and conventionally innocent , for we shall be judged 
not by conventional ideals, but by those revealed to 
us in our highest moments. Knowing, therefoie, the 
transcendent love of God to us, a love compared with 
which the highest and purest earthly love, either of 
fathei 01 mother, of husband or wife, is but a shadow, 
we can keep ourselves pure, unstained and blameless 
only by a life deeply suffused with the fragrance of 
devout emotions, strewed all ovei with the sweet 
floweis of communion, and resounding with the soft 
and solemn music of loving service If we can live 
such a life, if we can look ever and anon on the face 
of God, evei-iesplendent with the light of love, and 
if we can feel his loving hand pressing upon ours, 
we shall find it easy to believe what our Maharshi 
and our Brahmananda have taught us with such 
fullness of faith, that, luspite of our unworthiness, 
God leally loves [each one of us and even craves to 
( make us his own in the fullest and deepest sense. 
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The Future Life 

I ht.ro r litnn wtun 1 thoo;;ht tinder Uio 

influencB of iVfi let« trancis \\ lUtitm Newmrvn tlio 
^‘minnQt Fngliili Theitt that n boliof in human 
immortality 'vo# not ef \itn! impnrlftncn to the 
piritual life and I till thint that as ho puls it 
»ueh a Ijohe! ii not needed tn a bnbo lo maVu us 
virtuous Viflutt IS intrirncvlh Rood and nttraclivo 
ivliillier tliero he or ha not a futura life m which it 
H perpetuated and rewarded \Ve should do the 
richt and eechew the wronp even if it ubth proved 
to onr entire enlisfnction that man is not immortal 
Ilul though our duties to one another would, remain 
the same it it were proved that human existence 
ended with death the intimate relation between 
bet|pf in immortnlit) and the spiritual life cannot 
be dented Faith in the higher truths of religion 
neces arily gi\es nee to belief in the immortal life 
and this belief in its turn ^Qr\ps to nurse and 
enliven our higher oonvictions llie verj activity 
of our higher beliefs —the beliefs for instance, that 
we live, move and have our being m a sapersenBUOus 
world, SDstained by an Infinite Spirit that this 
Supreme Spirit loves os with a love with which no 
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earthly love can be compared, and that truth, love 
and righteousnesB are things for which the most 
valuable of earthly things should be, if necessary, 
sacrificed, inevitably brings with it the faith that 
man’s existence does not end with the destiuction 
of his body, but that he is meant for life eteinal 
It IS only to those whose lives are spent in more or 
less mechanical work, whose eyes are too much 
engrossed in mateiial things to allow of their 
thinking of supeisensuous things, who aie too 
much occupied with their little selves to find time 
to think of a Higher Self beyond, and who see so 
much reality in worldly pursuits that the realit}’’ of 
any higher interests is practically shut out from 
then minds,— it is only to such men, I say, that 
the life eternal seems dreamy, hazy and pioblematic 
theie IS nothing in their practical life to suggest 
it, as it is extiemely different from such a life On 
the other hand, if the future life has evei become 
to you doubtful from anj' intellectual difinculties 
you will see that your doubt will react upon the 
faith you may yet retain m the highei truths of 
religion Nay, even if, without discarding it, you 
have only dismissed the thought of immortality as 
something unnecessary for you, because you can be, 
as you see, virtuous without thinking yourself 
immortal, you will not indeed become necessarily a 
bad man , you may yet be outwaidly and, to a ceitain 
extent, even inwardly pure, — as pure as one who 
constantly thinks of the future life , but you will see 
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Ill'll 111 lolilUr itulli* o' rrlif^ion r-j ih^ exMlonc*' 
of a fnptr#rn»nou# wotltl lliij tranicrrilrrl lov«» 
<jo 3 for »nr\ lo nan toj!, rnd its^ high »pirilo 1 
dt> mv of nati itiU j; ladoaflv li'^conp morp and nirrt 
inUntjifilr lo ^0 1 K**fpini^ tip ^otir fulli in thun 
TTtU \y* n mU«r of no UUl« •Uov.R^'- willwou for 
yoj njU t o t^iil all trntlia imply ll*o immortt 

lily of llo »oul U lliPtofoir brlief in liutmn 
immorlililT Ip foil tl « lor* of failli in tlin liifl) r 
trutlx of of tacb 'nitli uf can sIoijp tuilnin 

a warn nnl ti^nroa* apinluil lifi n only a tjneilion 
o' lin#* I fppak p rlU ffoin cxji»rifrci from r t 
ixptripnc^ of limit* dati in winch lit torj^r failli 
of rarl) yinra wai LiUtd by (ntdlcctca! doubt* nrd 
lliH fpownbtnpj and iccnn»truct<*d failh o' m in 
vr^ri had nov \<-l diwmd and I think tlnrolmti 
bpch and thrr< an ttill many •onli who, from lonnk 
tbtir faith in tin fctan lift Imvt coma (^rndonll} ir 
lorini^ all f'lilh in rt'li;*ion 1 thcritforo hrarttlt 
disparaRit all tndiflcronct as n pardi thu cuUivulmn 
of n litin^ faith in immortality ni of Bomethln^ which 
IB of no practical importanct to tha epintual lift- 
It tnij not [>♦• of importonct to the raprn moralist — to 
him who IS contintfd with nn outward purity of lift 
and n CLilnin amount of |,ood worV Uni it is of 
Bupreino imporlnnco lo lifo m God, to livinp In dp^p 
harmony with God s fpiril and lilo tho oilier truth* 
of btf^lier religion like all beiiefB in Bupereoninons 
realitieB it ihould be kept vivid and octi\o by Btndy, 
meditation and devotional exercieos 
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Now, the two great foundations of our belief in 
the immortality of the soul aie its immateriality and 
its spiritual destiny implied in its moral relations to 
Grod. Corresponding to these two foundations of 
faith are the two main souices of doubt as regards 
the future life, the misgivings that, aftei all that 
philosophers have said of the distinction of matter 
and soul, the latter may be only some subtle form 
of the former, and that man’s moral telations with 
Grod may, after all that has been said of them, be 
nothing more than a mere idealisation of his moial 
instincts, instincts which have no higher end than 
securing for him a certain amount of secular well- 
being I frankly confess, ladies and gentlemen, 
that I have often been 8ub]ect to these misgivings 
and can heartily sympathise with those who are then 
victims I have wrestled haid and long with these 
spirits of evil and taken pains to find out the piopei 
weapons to fight them As to the peisistent Mate- 
rialism which assails men in these days, whether they 
are conversant or not with the scientific thought 
of the times, I have found the most efficacious lemedy 
in Idealism I do not think any form of dualistic 
theory can give permanent satisfaction to the mind 
in this respect All that Dualism, of whatever 
form, has to say in the matter seems to have been 
said m substance centuries ago, for example, by 
Socrates as quoted by Sir William Hamilton in one 
of the first of his Lectures on Metai^hysics, and by 
Sankaracharya in his commentary on aphorism 54, 
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chaptpT 11^, jx«?rt ot Ihr />ra/>wft Sufrn* Thf> 
fuptjco of this teftchini; i« that our pflrcoption of 
matter ii it«eU on unmiiUvl^bto proof of our distinction 
from It In onr perception of mailer, matter and 
mind are diBltognished ns object nnd nnbject o dis 
tinclion Trhich olenrlj* nhone that mind cannot h< the 
product of matter feo far Ibe ntgument leema to b« 
quite mild and cnnvinoing and many ha\B found 
satisfaction in it and have aonght no other argument 
against Mnterinlism To me hotrover, ns to monj 
otliera the argument gieroa to lo e nil force the 
moment matter is rai ed from one term of a nlation to 
an unrelated absolute entity, — the atandpoint of both 
popular and philosophic^! DoMism And It is from 
this conception of raatter n« an onlitj indopendent of 
knowledge that Matertalism draws all its force If 
milter is an abiolole reality indcpondont of mind how 
can wp bn sure that in a high and eobtln stile of 
evolution it cannot gi\e rise to mind* Ihis doubt 
seems to linunl both popular and scientiOo thought 
There has not been indeed up to this lime, anything 
like a scientific proof that even the lowest form of life 
not to speak of mind ever comes out of dead matter 
that IS matter endowed with merely physical and oliemi 
cal qualities The late Professor Tyndall who in lus 
famous Belfast address of 1874^ saw in matter by a 
sort of prophetio vision, ‘the promise and potency of 
♦‘Very form of life declared, after nine montlis of 
close aunlyais and experiment, that no proof of the 
generation of life from dead matter was forthcoming 
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But he asserted at the same time {.bat be did not think 
it impossible that such proof would be forthcoming in 
futuie. And he says this, though in his Fiagments oj 
‘Science he, as quoted by Dr James Martmeau, had 
declared : “The passage from the physics of the brain 
to the corresponding facts of consciousness is unthink* 
able ” But what is unthinkable, that is unrepiesent- 
able in imagination, which is all that the Professor 
eeems to mean by the term, may yet come to be true 
And thus both popular and scientific thought, in its 
sceptical moods, seems to wait foi a cime when it may 
be proved by purely scientific methods that life may 
come out of matter, and if life, why not mind, 
which IB supposed to be only a more complex foim 
of life The discoveries of our own great scientist, 
■Di. J 0. Bose, who has satisfactoiily proved the 
capability of mineral substances like iron to respond 
to electiiG stimuli and the susceptibility of this 
elementary form of life to be suspended by the 
action of poison and restored by the influence of 
antidotes, seem to point somewhat cleaily to a day^ 
not every distant, when this dream of Materialism 
will be fully realised Now, I must confess that I 
sympathise a good deal with these anticipations, 
though fiom a standpoint veiy diflerent from that 
which either the Materialist or the Dualist occupies, 
and fear no harm to the cause of religion from 
“their actual realisation The fact is that when you 
have set up an absolute reality with certain powers 
which it IS supposed to exercise, you can set no limit 
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to Iht* power* which il mnv poMiblj pul forth in fnluro 
\ on must on the contrary* allow itnn inrintlo )>oten 
tiilitv of prodociDjj phonoromn If matter la r-lmt it 
IS concei\ml to tie m acientiHc Ihonglil and ti> the 
dimlistic thoory which ctaitn* to represent popular 
IhouRht in anhslmci naniilr*— t! e source of wlml tire 
called phTHicfll phi nomona and the cause of onr 
PHn ationa 1 do not see r*li\ it rhould he held ah»olnltl> 
incTpihle of prodncinp li^e nnd mind to nscribo 

; nt rr to it, ns science nnd popular thoii(;!it nudoubtidl> 
do 15 to conctde the whole point nt issue helwten 
Materialism nnd non Materialism To a«cribij poietr to 
it IS virtually to endow itwithwiU nnd IhouRht and 
thus to raise il to the poMtion of the Firs Cause or 
Ullimate Heality of the uniaerse Aa I alioued aa 
eirlj ns I8S»innu i?oof# oj laiO tlio root* of Mr 
Herbert Spencer e Agooslici«m are to II found in Iht 
uppircntlv harinlc s doctrint of matter as eoincthiog 
independent of mind 1 he true nn i er to ^faterialism 
nnd Agnosticism I then fnnnd and still Hnd m Idealism 
in the doclrino enlnhlishid in mj Ura/imojyntisci and 
hrifeflv de'fnded in tht fourth of the present sories of 
Itfctures that matter Ihotif^h dislinguiBhnhlo from 
19 not really indppendert of mind It would bo going 
fit bejond the Iiraita of Ihi* lecturo to give even a 
brief Tcsnnic of tlio argumonta with itIhcIi 1 hn>e 
defended Absolute Idcali«m in either of mj proaenta- 
tions of the aubject referred to I have only to say 
that once you have a real insight into the relation 
of matter to mind, onceioaaee, with the pooelrating 
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Vision o£ true Philosophy, that matter without relation 
to mind IS no better than an abstraction, and that 
mind, far fiom being the pioduct of matter, is not 
even its constant correlate, but really transcends the 
limits which form its very essence, the moment 
I say, you see these truths, all materialistic doubts 
and misgivings fall off from you like the street dust 
which you shake and rub off from youi bol}’’ as soon 
as you reach your house above the dirt and dusty 
drifts of the public road. The only satisfactory and 
unanswerable argument against Materialism of all 
sorts, popular, scientific and metaphysical, is the truth, 
arrived at by a close analysis of experience, that there 
18 no such thing as matter as conceived by these 
theories, that the very conception of matter under- 
lying these systems is self-contradictoiy. 

This then, ladies and gentlemen, is my answer 
to the first of the two classes of ob3ections to the 
immortality of the soul mentioned at the beginning 
of this lecture But I shall not dismiss this pait of 
my subject befoie I have read to you a few extracts 
from a very snggestive little book on Huvian Im- 
mortality by Professor James, the great Ameiican 
Psychologist, and one of the greatest of modern 
authoiities on the subject of the relation of mind to 
matter From these extracts you will see the exact 
atate of recent scientific opinion on this important 
subject. 

Eefeiring to one of the difficulties of believing 
in iuman immortality dealt with by him, Professor 
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Iftinvueay* flip Tint of llitso dilTicaUiPS t« n.lativ< 
to Uip nbsoiuto dop<nd«nco of onr spiritunl lif( an 
Mpknow it here upon Urn brain Ont lunrn not only 
pb}»ioloRtil», but tiumbfri of lay min wlio rend tin 
popnltvr BcioncH booU* and roflpntine* mvinp nil 
tvboatuB How cm wo belli VI in lifo bireaftir wm n 
iCiencpbaB once for nil MUined to proving beyond 
po iibihtv of 0 cap» tint onr inner lifn i« n function 
of timt famona mnlennl lb« fo called grey mattir 
of our cprebrnl convolutiooi * How enn tbo fnuction 
po sibU pr-TBul nfler ila organ baa undergone decay * 
It ia indeed true that pb\ riolopicnl science 
has couiQ to the concluiion cited nnd wo must con 
fees tbnt in 60 doing abe hftfl only carried out n litlle 
farlbei the common belief of man! ind Fverv one 
1 nowB that arrests of bram development occa ion 
imbecility tbat blov.e on tho head abolish memory 
or cotiacioiisneas niid that brain stimulants and 
poisons change the quality of our ideas The ana 
tomiets physiologists nnd pathologists have only 
ehov n this generally admitted fact of a dependence 
to be detailed nnd minute AVhnt tho Inboratories 
and hospitals have lately boon Ceaohing us is not 
only that tlionght in general is one of the brain s 
functions but that the various spoml forms of think 
ing are functions of special portione of the brnin 
When we are thinking of things seen, it is our occi 
pital convolutions that ate active when of things 
heard it is a certain portion of onr temporal lobes 
when of things spoken, it is one of Oar frontal 
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(’on\oluLionB Professor Fleshsig, of Leipzig (nho, 
pel haps, more than anyone may claim to have mede 
the Bubiect his own), considers that in other special 
con\olutton8 those processes of association go on 
v'hicii permit the more abstract processes of thought 
to take place. I could easily shovz jou tlicse regions 
if I had here a picture of the brain, ^iforeover, the 
diminished or exaggerat‘*d association of what thii- 
aufchoi calls Koipcifnhhph'ne ^\lth the other regions, 
accounts according to him, foi the complexion of our 
emotional life, and eventually decides whether one 
shall be a callous brute or criminal, an unbalanced, 
sentimentalist, or a chaiaoter accessible to feeling 
and yet vzell poised Such special opinions may 
ha^e to be corrected , yet so firmly established do 
the main positions worked out by the anatomists, 
physiologists, and pathologists of the brain appear, 
that the youth of our medical schools are everj- 
\,'here taught unhesitatingly to believe tlieni The 
aosuiance that observation will go on to establish 
them ever more and more minutely is the inspirer 
of all contemporary reseaich 

The Professor then goes on to show that the 
discontinuance of our mental life does not follow 
flora this admitted fact of its dependence on the 
brain. He says % “The supposed impossibility of 
its continuing comes fiom too superficial a look at 
the admitted fact of functional dependence. The 
moment we inquire more closely into the notion of 
functional dependence and ask ourselves, for ex- 
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ample how many kinds ot fanotional dependence 
there may be, we immediately perceive that there la 
one kind at least that does not exolnde a life here 
after at ell The fatal conolnaion of the physiologist 
flows from hia aasaming off hand another kind of 
functional dependence and treating it as the only 
imaginable kind AVhen the physiologist who thinks 
that his science cats of! all hope of immortality 
prononnces the phrase ^Thought is a fnnotion of 
the brain ' he thinks of the matter just as he thinks 
when he says Steam is a fnnotion of the tea 
kettle,' ‘Light is a function of eleotrio oircnit " 
‘Power IS a function of the moving waterfall " In 
the^e latter cases the several material objects have 
the fanction of inwardly creating or engendering 
their effects and their fanction mast be called pro 
ductive function Jnst so, he thinks, it mnat be 
with the brain Engendering oonsoiousness m its 
interior, much as it engenders cholesterm and creatm 
and carbonio acid its relation to oar soul s life mast 
also be called productive fanction Of oourae, if suoh 
prodnction be the fanotion, then when the organ 
perishes, since the prodnction can no longer oontinne, 
the Bonl must surely die Snob a conolnaion as this 
13 indeed inevitable from \hat partionlar conception 
of the facts Bub m the world of physical nature 
productive fanction of this sorb is not the only kind 
of fanction with which we are familiar We have 
also releasing or permissive fnnotion and we have 
transmissive function The trigger of a cross bow 
15 
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lias a releasing function , it removes the obstacle 
that holds the string, and lets the bow fly back to 
its natural shape. So when the hammer falls upon 
a detonating compound By knocking out the 
inner molecular obstructions, it lets the constituent 
gases resume then normal bulk, and so peimits the 
•explosion to take place. In the case of a coloured 
glass, a prism oi a refracting lens, we have trans- 
missive function The energy of light, no matter 
how produced, is by the glass sifted and limited in 
colour, and by the lens or prism determined to a 
certain path and shape. Similarly, the keys 
of an organ have only a transmissive function 
They open successively the various pipes and let 
the wind in the air-chest escape m various ways 
The voices of the various pipes are constituted by 
the columns of air trembling as they emerge. But the 
air IS not engendered nr the organ. The organ proper, 
as distinguished from its air-chest, is only an appara- 
tus for letting portions of it loose upon the world in 
these peculiarly limited shapes. My thesis now is 
this that when we think of the law that thought 
18 a function of the brain, we are not required to 
think of productive function only, we me entitled 
also to considei pei missive or ti ansmisstve function. 
And this the ordinary psycho-physiologist leaves 
out of his account.” Professor James then illustrates 
this transmissive function of the human brain by 
conceiving the relation of the finite soul to the 
Infinite much in the same way in which it has been 
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<-xplained in tbn tnriwi of lectnref, «poc1allj' in m> 
fourth Uclurc by comparing Iho Inllnito ^find to 
the Bohr rays the human brnm to n glasB dome or 
prism, nnd the Iboughtt cf finite iilnds to rnya of 
light Imnsmittod through tueh n mediutn hrom 
o fear of tiring you by lengthy qnotAtionf, 1 refrain 
from extraclmg his taminons exposition of Iho 
Biibjec , contftnling myself onlj Mtli one more 
extract dealing ttiIIi the exact ecu ntific or nlher 
ausciontifio character of the doctnno of thought ns 
the fnnclion of the bnin I rofessor Janits tlnnks 
that neither tlui produotioo nor the tmnsmiesion 
theory has fiD} strictly scionuno a nine but thn^ the 
latter, the theory of transmission, trilh which ho idna 
tifips him«elf, has several advantoges over the other 
Thes^ advantages aro mentioned in OoIaiI in the 
treatise from whioh 1 Imvo quoted and 1 ri commend 
those who feel inlercsled m the subjocl to tend the 
book As to the scicntino pretension of tho proditc 
tion theory, tho Professor says If wo are talking 
of Bcienco positively understood, fanclion can mean 
nothing more than bate concomitant variation 
When tho brain activities oliango in one ^.ay, con 
eciousnoBB vanes in another) when tho onrrents 
pour through the occipital lobes, consciousness xces 
things , when through the lower frontal region, 
consoioaanesa sa^s things to itself when they stop 
-she goes to sleep eto In strict science, wo can only 
write down the bare fact of concomitance and all 
talk about either prodnction or transmisaton, as the 
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mode of taking place, ib pure auperadded hypothesis 
at that, for we can frame no more notion of the 
details on the one alternative than on the other Ask 
tor any indication of the exact process either of 
transmission or of pioduction, and science confesses 
her imagination to be bankrupt She has, so far, not 
the least glimmer of a conjecture or suggestion, not 
even a bad verbal metaphor or pun to offer 
Ignoramus, ignorahxm'iis, is what most physiologists, 
m the words of one of their number, -uill say here 
The production of such a thing as consciousness in 
the brain, they will reply with the late Berlin pro- 
fessor of Physiology, is the absolute world-enigma, — 
something so paradoxical and abnormal as to be a 
stumbling block to Nature, and almost a self-con- 
tradiction. Into the mode of production of steam 
in a tea-kettle we have conjectural insight, for the 
terms that change are physically homogeneous with 
one another, and we can easily imagine the case to 
consist of nothing but alternations of molecular 
motion. But in the production of consciousness 
by the brain, the terms are heterogeneous natures 
altogether , and as far as our understanding goes, it is 
as great a miracle as if we said, Thought is ‘sponta- 
neously generated’ or ‘created out of nothing ’ ” 

After these weighty words of Professor James 
nothing seems necessary to be said as to the diffi- 
culty about the doctrine of human immortality which 
we .have been dealing with. But I shall not leave 
this part of our subject before I have mentioned 
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two focla which feem to bring cat mos* clonrly tho 
dislin lion of tho boqI from thn body Tho firfll li 
the over chnnping natnro of the Inltir nnd the 
identity of thii formor in tho inidrl of constant 
changof Onr own aetionr, both phyiical and monlnl 
and tho action of natural forces upon tho body, ore 
changing every moment Tho dail) vraslo under 
gono by the body is reconped by nnlrition Fhat la 
to fayi the particles lost by tbo body In tho coorno 
of its constant change oro replaced b> fr«ih particle? 
A continual rc baildmg then, la going on in our 
bodies This rc building •ciontiflo men say is com 
plcted o\ary throe years that it at tho end of every 
three years, no* a amglo old pAtticle remains in 
the body So far therefore, as ocr bodies are 
coQcerned, each of is really a difTcront person 
from what ho was three years bach But ns soni 
we are the same persons we wore in our childhood 
Our knowledge and other iseotal posee<isiOD8 indeed 
increa e and many of our ideas chnngo bat the 
central personality, tho ‘*1,' tho ego, remains quite 
identical We know that we are the same persons 
we were years ago, inspito of the changes wo have 
gone through This brings out most clearly tho 

distinction of our souls from onr bodies and shows 
the absurdity of onr mistaking tho death of the body 
for the extinction of tho soul 

Another fact reveals this distinction even more 
clearljiand is a transparent evidence of the immorta 
lity and ever progressive natnre of the sonl We see 
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that wlien our body baa reached a cerbain stage of 
growth, it naturally begins to decay. This process 
of decay may be made very slow and gradual by 
proper care, by strictly preserving the laws of 
health, and death may be postponed and delayed 
in certain cases much beyond the ordinary span 
of life. But neither decay nor death can by any 
means be avoided The body is evidently doomed 
to these processes. They aie as much natural to 
it as its birth and growth But very different is 
the case with the soul Its powers and properties, 
wisdom, love, reverence, holiness, not only increase 
with years, but show no sign of decrease. Old 
men bowed down with their bodily infirmities are 
if they have spent their lives well, if they have 
used the opportunities of spiiitual progress afioided 
them the wisest and the best of men and the natursi 
guides and instructors of those younger than they 
If the soul were identical with the body, and 
its powers destined to decay and death like those of 
the body, the case would be very different The souls 
of old men about to die would then be as useless 
as their bodies But what we usually see is the very 
reverse of this. The real strength and beauty of a 
truly virtuous and pious man often come out most 
brilliantly, like the glories of an Indian sunset, when 
his physical existence js about to close. It is indeed 
true that the mental powers seem to fail in some 
cases as the powers of the body are impaired But 
really, it will be found, that it is not the powers 
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tbemselvea, but the nbilily to put them into action 
to express tbemseltes in Ihcj form of visible nnd 
tangible fact that fails It is not vfisdotn, but the 
power to manifest it in epeechea or wtitings, that 
fails in a man weakened by old ago It is not love 
or holmes but the power to pul it forth m tonchmg 
t'spressiona or far reaching, boneficenb acts that 
becomes more and more impossiblo with iho failure 
of bodily strength And ib cannot hut be so The 
bodv, though not identical with the sonl la 
undoobtedly its organ of self expression nnd when 
the inslroment is impaired the expression cannot but 
snfTer both in quolitv and quantity Dnt this does 
not in the least invalidate the argument from the 
ever progtessue nature of the soul ^inco wisdom 
love holiness and other spiritnal excellences are 
ever growing and show no sign of naturol decay — • 
no mark of n limit they are destined to reach, -~this is 
an isdicatiou that the} ore intended for nnlimitod 
growth, and that the soul, when its opportunities 
for growth ond progress are closed here must have 
another sphere of existence opened to it under con 
ditions either similar to or difToreut from those that 
obtain here 

Isow these indications of immortality from the 
immaterial and ever progressive nature of the soul 
rise into clear proof when we contemplate the rela 
tion of man to God and the object of human life as 
It 19 revealed in roan s spiritual nature Kesavchandra 
used to say, — we find it etoted in Miss Frances 
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Power Cobbe’s Auiohiogiaphy , — fcbafc our beliel in 
God and our belief in immorLalifcy are not two beliefs, 
but really one. I tabe him to have meant by this that 
when the human soul la seen in its relationship to God, 
it cannot but be believed as immortal Our faith in 
immortality is clearest when we are in our best mo- 
ments, when oui spiritual condition is healthiest, that 
IS, when our insight into such deeper tiuths of religion 
as the love of God to man is clear and vivid. On 
the othei hand, it is only when our grasp of such 
truths has become loose that immortality appears 
too good for us and assumes the form of a beautiful 
dream which may oi may not be realised, Francis 
William Newman, in his Hehew Theism^ bases a 
forcible argument for immoitality on the fact that 
no lover wishes to part with his beloved God, 
therefore, who loves us more than any finite peison 
can, will not assuredly, he argues, destroy us and 
thereby depiive himself of his loved ones. This 
argument gains an irresistible power, — a power which 
every spiiitually-minded man feels, when we con- 
sider man’s destiny in particular, the training which 
he IS receiving in the moral order that obtains in 
G-od’s woild. As we have seen in our seventh lec- 
ture, that on “Conscience and the Moral Life,” the 
object of human life is evidently the harmonious 
development of man’s spiritual powers, the attain 
ment of perfection in wisdom, love and holiness. The 
domestic and social circles in the midst of which we 
are placed aie constant helps to the gradual attain- 
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TTfnt of ltn« p^tfeelion InUrnnlionnl comtairct 
and po\»t»c» are, •with nil Uicit inlttcnctofi and mUi 
nil Iho npparnnl nnd pnesing pvils rri h vrhic1>tht> 
nro nfBocmtcd nUo liclping uf to higlitr concepMoii* 
of hnmnn lifn nnd to tlift rfftli^^tion of higlior nnd 
higher idiale Sorni limes, indeed onr nttention 
(zolusivel> conce ntrntf d on racial or national pro 
gre« , nnd the indnidual eootna to ho forgotten or 
lacnficcd to iho good of the nation or the race Hut 
a cloter vuw of Iho tnatlor ditcloies Iho fact that 
the progress of thu nalton or the comnmnity apirt 
froiB the improrcnn nt of the individuals compofing 
it, IS really uomianiag and that the sncrinco of the 
individoal for tlu sole of national good, if that 
BacriPice is conscious and mtontional, it eU ratirs tlu 
individual brings ont iho Irno dignity of his nature 
nnd points to higher poesibtlities for him in another 
sphcTO of existonce IlotU internal and external 
Kntnre therofore seem evidentl) to co operote in 
raising and perfecting man end to revcil God’s 
purpose in creating him It seems clear!} to bo LIih 
one aim of creation to draw man nearer and nearer to 
God^to make him more and more Godlike h} 
developing the higher powers of his nature Tliat 
bemg God a express purpose, it is quite incredible 
that the human soul can evor perish Fven a person 
of ordinary wisdom and goodness docs not destroy 
hiB own liandiwork but rather endtavours to make it 
ns perfect as ho can U is therefore inconceivable 
itbat a Being of inGuitc power, wisdom and goodness 
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should set up a scheme and give it up befoie it is 
half-complete To cieate an ever-progressive natuie, 
to provide it "with all means of self-improvement, to 
make all Nature conspire to that end, to establish 
direct relations with it thiough the devotional exei- 
cises of praise and piayer, communion and inspira-, 
tion, and then, at the moment when, through a long 
life of piety, that nature is nearest to its goal,^ 
nearest to its Divine Origin, to stifle it into death, 
this is most clearly ’incompatible with the Divine 
wisdom, love and -justice, and can nevei be believed 
by any one who tiuly believes in God Belief in 
the Divine perfection, in God’s love and holiness, 
leads necessarily to the conviction that the soul, 
after its death, will make endless progress in the 
path in which it has started and in which God 
himself 18 leading it on 

Here, ladies and gentlemen, we come to the end of 
our proof of the soul’s immortality. As I said at the 
beginning of my lecture, and as you must have seen 
from the proof already set forth, it rests upon two 
fundamental truths, the immaterial nature of the soul 
and the spiritual relation of man to God Those who 
have heard ray previous lectures, specially the fourth, 
may think that all chat I have said and quoted from ' 
others as regards the first of these truths, was scarcely 
necessary Those who see man’s essential unity with 
God, those who see that spirit is above time and space, 
do not stand in further proof of its immateriality. And 
its indestructibility and immortality are also implied,. 
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it ma^ bo said id its dtrmo naturo, so tbat tbo tnornl 
arqument for its imcnortabty is nlso bardl^ nocoesar) 
But tbo fact 18 that man^s essentiM nnity vrilb God is n 
troth whiob even wbon oxpoandod iivitb Ibo greatest 
care fails to command the conviction of n man of aver 
nge intellect Some mmds» even irbcn tbej nro keen 
and clever lu other matlere seem constitutionally unGt 
to apprehend this great trath 1 or thorn it is necessary 
to reason out the immateriality of the soul vrithout any 
direct reference to the truth of its essential unity ivith 
God And this is what I have tried to do in the first 
part of this lecture On the other hand it must be 
seen, wbat many people fail to see that though the 
doctrine of man a eesential nmty with God, when it is 
truly understood, helps us m a remarkable way to see 
the truth of our immortality it actually obscures this 
truth when it IS understood III a wrong way If you 
•ee only your unity with God and not your difference 
from him if yon have not a firm hold of your indivi 
daality, which makes you necessarily distinct from as 
nell ns one with God if vonr individuality appears to 
you as only a more or less false appearance of his 
infinity an appearance the falsity of which is appro 
bended more and more clearly ns we advance in trne 
knowledge then, the immortality of the human eoul 
that IS its eternal distiaction from God, will appear to 
you nob only as an undesirable thing, but as something 
almost unmeaniug In that case the final merging of 
the finite in the Infinite, that is from lh%a standpoint 
of the false in the trne, will seem to be a most natural 
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and desirable Ibing. I need hardly say that fchis 
doolnne oE the merging o[ the finite soul in G-od has 
actually been taught by a certain class of our Indian 
philosophers. Now, 1 should be the last man to say that 
this doctrine deserves to be summarily dismissed as 
absurd and unreasonable on the very face of it It is 
only those who float on the surface of philosophical 
truth and do not dive into its depth, that would say so 
To me it seems to be a veritable Castle of Doubt in the 
path of the pilgrim-soul’s progress to divine truth, a 
castle strong enough to detain the soul for years and 
perhaps for ages. The unity of God and man may be 
seen so deeply as to obscure for a time the truth ot 
our eternal distinction from God. The vision of unity 
has a certain glare, in and by which distinction is for 
a time obliterated. But this glare may be remedied, 
as 1 have shown in my sixth lecture, and our distinc- 
tion from God as clearly seen as our unity with him 
Unless this is seen, spiritual cnltuie and spiritual 
progress seem unmeaning and the immortality ot the 
soul turns out to be nothing more or less than the 
immortality of God, which nobody ever questions and 
which does not stand in need of any proof. The mere 
immateriality of the soul is therefore no proof of its 
distinction from God and of its immortality. Hence 
we see the value, for the doctrine of human immor- 
tality, of the moial argument I have set forth in this 
lecture. Our distinction from God, our progressive- 
ness, and God’s care of us as individuals, these truths 
must be distinctly seen before our faith in our im- 
mortal life can stand on an immovable basis. 
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ComiDf^ notr from lUo proof of immortnlity to 
the form or oondttioni of immorUl lifn^ wo find tlmt 
there are three supposiUonn extant (1) Hint the roiiI 
will continue after death in n purely dlRombodiid etalo 
(2) thn^ it will do bo in n stibltn or astral bod) {mljthvia 
t r Uuga fnrfra) without being rn born and (3) that it 
will go through the procLSs of re birtli till it Imii been 
treed from the futterd o' J cirmti and hnn attaint d 
imhha or libt.ration whtn ro birlli will be optional 
Of these three ideas tlio firat Booms to bo favoured b^ 
most Dr ilimag Maharahi Duvendrannth Ihhktir sopms 
however, to liavo favoured the Bocond as appears 
from a little bool which profesBoB to give the views 
of hia later life In that book bo SDoma ewin to 
lean to tbe doctrine of re birlb Iho late Reverend 
1 rQtdpchandru Morumdifr leans oven more distinctly 
to tliu doctrine of pre existence and ro iDoarnntion 
in hia A({f<h Tlioro la a email number of nriilitnns 
who accept the doctrine of re birth and there la 
perhaps a considorablo number who consider ro birth 
ns quite possible To me n purely d sembodiod finito 
Boul seoma to bo little short of a aolf contradiction 
iha very idea of an indmdul aoul aeoms to imply 
a limiting adjunct, however subtle— a medium through 
which the infinite Thought nnd L.fo mnnirosta itaolf 
113 the thouglit nnd life ot n finitn lining Tho iden ot n 
larfra, thecofore, leemn to moqmtu rensonnble 
I also think that the dontnno oE re inonrnation has 
inuoh to be Baid in its Eavonr In my Ilmdti Theum nnd 
ray Adiaxiavaia-Frachya o Paschal, ja, I have laid m 
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substance all 1 have to say in defence of the doctrine 
I shall not repeat here the arguments set forth there, 
foi the dootiine of re-birth is a personal opinion with 
me as it is with some other Brahmas, and not a cardi- 
nal piinciple of Brahmaism 1 may, therefore, I think, 
be permitted to say in this connection, that I do not 
see, as some piofess to do, any conflict between the 
doctrine of ra-birth and that of the endless progress 
of the soul, which latter is a cardinal doctrine of 
Brahmaism “If”, some say, “we forget everything 
learnt by us in a former life, and have to begin anew 
at every biitb, then there is no real progress.” But 
the fact IS that the advocates of re-birth do not think 
that the net spiritual result of past lives is really lost 
when a soul is re-born. Its spiritual possessions, they 
say, remain in tact as powers and determine its 
successive lives But the idea that a human soul can 
be re-born as that of a lower animal, seems really to 
conflict with the idea of progress , and many modern 
advocates of the doctrine of re-incar nation do not 
think that such retrogression really takes place 
However, leaving the question of re-birth as open as 
it seems to be among the members of the Brahma 
Sama], I shall briefly touch, before I close, upon 
another point connected with the future life regarding 
which Brdhmas are yet divided amongst themselves. It 
IS the question of Spiritualism, of a supposed inter- 
course between the dead and the living. While, on 
the other thand, there are among Brahmas ardent 
fbelievers in such intercourse, men who epeak with the 
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■utmost conGSenco o{ comroanicnltons receivcQ bj them 
from departed spirits, Ihero tiro others who ndictih 
the \ery idei of such commnicalions As Spiritualism 
13 concerned with positive facts at any rale alleged 
facta rather than with arguments 1 think I shall not 
do It any injustice if I do not discuss it hero at any 
length But perhaps I may bo permitted to viy in 
regard to it that its evidences have, during tho Ia*t 
thirty years or so, oltained to a magnitudo and im 
porUncQ which the} did not poB*tBS before Ihu 
number of eminent scion ista who nov> advocate il on 
pure!} scientiGo ground , and books like Brofe sor 
Mjeta //«man Per mia/ity containing its eVideuceH 
are remarkable signs of the times All tlicsc inspire mi 
with a hope and 1 have heard others giving expression 
to the same hope that befoio tht piesonl centur) 
closes the truth of human immortality will instead of 
being conGned to argument and spiritnal experience, 
be ploced on a purelj experimental basis and will 
command the belief alike of tho reflective and tho 
nnreflective the spiritual and unspirituol 1 think 
there can be only one opinion on the point, that *‘it is a 
consummation devoutly to be wished 
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The Brahma system of Sadhan or 
Spiritual Culture 

I am happy in leaving behind, in the holy journey 
I have undertaken, the region of pure doctrine, abound- 
ing in discussions tand controveisies, which indeed 
serve the most useful purposes and must be gone 
through in a calm and patient spirit, but which are not 
always delightful even to a practised and much- 
travelled pilgrim in these regions, To those unfamiliar 
with these rough and rocky tracts it must have been a 
great trial to keep company with me , and I fear that 
at each stage of the journey some left me, refusing to 
face the difficulties which loomed before them. Wo 
now enter a more pleasant part of our way, a region 
not so much of close analysis and reasoning as of 
practical experience, an experience of a most delight- 
ful kind, if only one has the heart to enjoy the delights 
But to the lazy and the ease-loving all journey, even 
that in a delightful region, is difficult and unattractive. 
Exercises of the heart are as arduous to them as 
those of the mind. There are hundreds who join our 
services who do not know what our system of 
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;tnr7/<nn do oot enter even into the spirit 

of tliG &r\icQ they habitually attend , and I hare 
known Tuen who havo been in the Brfihnia Samflj 
for year®, nar eren dicadcs but who havo never 
senoualy irquired into the teachings of our leaders on 
epiritunl cniture LeaMtlf® ont such idlers and case 
lovers I hope that by tho moro earnest of my hearers 
the present and on the whole tho remaining part of 
our jourre** in which we shall mostly bo occupi d with 
questions of a devotional and social nalure, will bo 
pi rformed with less labour and perhaps greater plea 
sure than the one we have already nccomplisliDd 

Necessarily, a historical treatment of tho enbject 
in hand ^ lU be more oeetut than onu purely expository 
and I propose to spcnl of tho BrAhma system of tadhan 
na it has been developed onder tho leadtog ofRijA 
Ituumohan BAy, Muhatsht Dfe\ondranth ThAl ur, 
firahtn inortd^ Kceavchandrn Sen and the Sidhftran 
Brahma Samaj Now, you will remember what I said 
on the Raja s and the Maharsbi s sy sterna of sadhan ir 
ray first lecture Those remorks will perhaps now be 
better understood if I proeent to you the actual forms 
of service which were used in the Brahma Samuj in 
those days The form of public service adopted by the 
RAj^ seems to have been the following —Besides 
Uyamo^whaae. uumhat ca.’an.at uftvr bft 

tamed, the two texts, 0»t Tat Sal and riamctadvilftjain 
jRra/ma, seem to have been nttered first and then medi 
tated upon The Rfijil explains them as “That True 
Being IB the cause of the creation, preservation and ab 
16 
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sorption of the world,” End “The One without a second 
IS all-pervading and eternal.” Then came another text, 
one from the third or Bhiigu "Valli of the 'Tdittvi lyd 
Upamshad, for utterance arid meditation in the same 
way The process of meditation itself is pointed out in a 
number of Sanskrit and Bengali verses, which also 
seem to have been chanted either by the minister 
alone or by the whole congiegation. The text, as I. 
translate it in my Devauagaii and English edition of 
the C/panishads, is as follows “From which these 
creatures are born, through which they, being boin, 
live, and into which they return and enter, seek to 
know that well That is Brahman ” The explanatoiy 
verses may be literally translated as follows “From 
which the worlds arise, through which animals live, 
and in which they are absoibed, that is the Supreme 
Refuge, Through whose fear this au blows, through 
whose fear the sun shines and from which the mental 
powers arise, that is the supreme Refuge. Through 
which the trees yield fiuits, through which the creep- 
ers are adorned with flowers, and under whose con- 
trol the planets move, that is the Supreme Refuge,” 

The Bengali verses, giving only the drift of the 
Sanskrit ones, may be literally translated as follows 
“Prom which this world arises gradually, through 
whose will it, having arisen, exists, in which, after 
destruction, it is gradually absorbed, wish to know 
that , that 18 Brahman.” 

Then followed the well-known stotia from the 
Mahdmivdn Tantia in its original form, of which the 
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follovrin^; If n lit(.ml 7 nghih (ranilalion ~ 'U o borr 
doro to thcr, lh» tbii itipport of nil tliL worldt 
boiv doirn to tbiP, tbc consciouv, Trbo oxtJtoBt 
in nil forms ur In ibn form of Ibu r*orId ^^cbo'7 
down to tbop, orr only truth tho giver of libtrnlion 
\Vo I>ow down to Iht ill perinding IlrAbitiiii without 
tho Thou nrt the onl> refuge, thou nrt the 

the onl} odorable one thou nrt tho ono only c&uio of 
tho world, of nil forois or of the form of tlio world 
Thou nrt tho one only ertfttor tuslnincr tind guard of 
the world Thou onl> art nbo\o nl) immornbleond 
nncbnnginblo Iliou art tho fear of the fearful dread 
fnl to tho*c that nro drendful the refuge of living 
brings and tho eanctificr of (hose that eanctify Ihon 
ftlono art the rcgnlator of high iitaatiouB, obovo those 
that ore abo\e oil, and tho protector of those that 
protect 0 God, 0 Lord, 0 thou who oxistost in nil 
forms nnd art indcstrnctible, undefinable, beyond all 
reoees the true, unimagioable, above decay, pervading, 
truth unmanifested pcmding tho universe, the lord 
of lords and the eternal, we remember thee, wo utter 
tby name again nnd again, we bow down to thee who 
art the ^7ltne88 of tho world We approach thee, tho 
lord who art oar Bupport, but art thyself without 
nny aupport, Ibo source ol a'i^, propitious nnd our 
refuge ” 

Now there cannot be tho elightcst doubt that this 
18 a praise or odoration addressed to a known and 
personal God and not the meditation of an impersonal 
E seDCOf In other words, it is a form of tbeiatio and 
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not pantheistic ■worship. But to the Maharshi it 
seemed to be vitiated by a few pantheistic conceptions, 
and of these he purged the stotia before adopting it 
as a part of the liturgy prescribed by him, “We shall 
piesenbly return to the changes intioduced by him, 
when we shall more closely look into then nature and 
extent. In the meantime I shall have done with the 
Baja’s form of devotions by giving the translation of 
a Sanskrit h^mn which seems to have been an integral 
part of the form and not simply one which was 
occasionally sung in the course of the service, like 
other hjmna composed by himself and his friends. 
This paiticular hymn was, I ma} add, the Baja’s own. 
It 18 as follows . 

“Meditate with a calm heait on the supreme Loid, 
who IS eternal, feailess, beyond sorrow, without a body, 
perfect, without beginning, and who lives in all things, 
moving and unmoving Accept the instruction of those 
who know the truth He from whom the woild arises, 
in whom it exists and by whom it is destroyed, from 
whose fear the sun and the moon move and the air 
blows, by a peiception of whom illusion is removed, 
and sorrow does not rise again, he who is mot the 
object of the senses, is alone the great Refuge of all 
refuges in the world.” 

Now, it will no doubtfbe felt by those to whom the 
heights and depths of devotion are^’nbt unknown, that 
the form of worship justJ^described is defective in so 
far as it confines the mind to certain simple relatione 
of man and of the world to God and scarcely takes 
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cogDieacce of the deeper and sweeter relations of the 
hnmau eoul to tho Divine Seing, ‘-‘relatione on a due 
recognition and cnlttvation of which deponds the 
progress of the oul in love and holiness hen vre 
feel thiS| we are to remember that the hod^ of theistic 
worshippers for whom this form of worship was 
prescribed had jost emerged from tho ceremonial 
worship of idols or from an utter absence of worship 
to a recognition of tho living God as tho object of 
worship •-‘ViOrahip m spirit and in trnbh Under each 
circQinstances, their worship could not bat be more or 
less elemeotarj The explanation lies also partly in 
the Sanharito association of the BrMima Sainuj of those 
days The Sankarite school had not developed the 
sweeter aspects of worship, and tho Hrfibrna Samuj 
suffered in those days on account of its greoter or less 
identification with that school 1 eny Sankarite and not 
Vedfiotio, for there are other schools of the Vedfmta, 
specially the Vaishnava ecbools, in wbioh tho emotional 
side of worship had been folly developed Bat Vniahna 
vism has always been ideotiGd with the woiabip of idols 
and incarnations, notwithstanding the Yedantio back 
ground of its higher forme The theistio worshippers of 
those days therefore natarally and I think wisely kept 
their movement free from assooiation with the Vaish- 
nava schools It was left to later Brfthma leaders, spe 
ciallj Kesavchandra Sen, to discover the way in which 
the higher forms of hhalttt or piety developed in the 
Vaishnava schools could be cnltivated and at the same 
time the evils of idolatry and man worship avoided 
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Coming now to the days of the Maharshi, we find 
him trying to remedy the defects already mentioned 
by introducing a fuller form of public devotions, — one 
which took cognisance of the deeper and sweeter 
relations of the soul to God. Of this form, the first 
partis caWeQ. ai chan^f and consists of the well-known 
texts from the Yajurveda beginning with “Om 'p%ta 
nohs%'\ “Thou art our Father, which clearly recognise 
the fatherhood of God and pray to him to forgive 
our sms. The second part is called 'pianamah and 
consists of the well-known texts from the Svetdstaiaia 
Upamsliad beginning with “Yo deuagfuaw,” The 
third paib is called samddlianam. It is divided into 
two portions, the first consisting of the texts begin- 
ning with “Ow satyavi jwfnam anantam Biahma" 
and meditations thereon, and the second of texts 
beginning *'Oni saparyagat^’ followed by a Bengali 
translation of the same, Both sets of texts are from 
the U'pamshads. The fourth part is called dhydnam 
and, consists of the well-known Gdyati { mantra followed 
by meditation on it. The fifth part is named stot7a?n 
and consists of an abbreviated and altered form of 
the texts of the Mahmmvan Taiiii a already referred 
to, with a translation thereof. The Maharshi^s abbre- 
viation of the stot^a consists m leaving out two rather 
unsonorous couplets, the seventh and the eighth^ 
those beginning with ‘^Faieslia "piahho saj i>a7 updmndsm^ 
(“0 God, 0 Lord, 0 thou who existest m all forms 
and art indestructible”). Perhaps saovaiupa (all- 
formed) seemed to him pantheistic. The more im- 
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portent chnngea raado m the portion tlmt remains nro 
till fiubiltlulion for lhi» v-ords nsinrupaimaitfif/ft’ (to 
him who exists in all forms), mrgttnayti,* (without 
the and (all formed) of sooh 

as appeared tnoro consistent with theism as he under 
stood il It ma\ perhaps be said^ that wo in the«0 
diys ha^e realised too cloarlj the place of Monism 
and Pantheism in ilrdhmaism, as well as their limita 
tionc to feel any sorioctn objeotion to those words 
1 for one would be glad to see Ibe slolrci restored in 

cngiUT.! (ora\ \a the place ot tUa mutilated Cotiu 
in \ Inch it now appears I taV.0 serious exception 
to tal int, liberties with scriptural texts, in fact with 
anj quotations whnto\er Use them as they are 
without the least tampering with them, or do not use 
tliem at all if you find they do not quite suit you 
1 do not Ihinh that, ae a rule, we can worship in 
words used by the ancients, by those who thought 
and felt so differently from us Hut if we at all use 
their words >\e have no right to change them in order 
tint they may suit our changed thoughts and setfti 
ments 

However, to corao to the remaining parts of the 
filaharshi s liturgy The sixth part is called pnfrthana 
Hud 18 made up of a general prayer drawn up by the 
'Ifaharshi and the well known prayer ^Asatomasad 
qamaya^^ etc , which really consists of three dishnct 
texts, two from the Tfpanishads and one from the 
Utgteda put together in the shape of n single prayer 
It IS followed by a translation Ihe seventh part is 
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called svadhydya and co7isi8tB of a colleefion of texts 
fiom the Upamshads The eighth and the concluding 
part IS called and consists of an indirect 

prayer from the Stefdsvataiopamshad with a transla- 
tion thereof. Now, there can be no doubt that tlie 
Maharehi’s form of service is a great improvement 
upon the Ka]4’s, specially as it admitted of still furt’-er 
improvement , but m addition to the common dis- 
advantage under which all liturgies labour, namely, 
that m using them the words uttered piecede ratliei 
than follow the thoughts and feelings, if at all the 
latter do come, which may or may nob be the case, 
the particular defect of this improved liturgy is the 
same in kind, though not the same in extent, wnth 
that of the Kaja’s The deeper and sweeter relations 
of the soul to Gfod, which we miss in the one, find 
indeed some recognition in the latter, bat are left 
without any emphasis. This was perhaps unavoid- 
able, for the Maharshi, no less than the Ea]a, in 
collecting materials for his form of devotions, avoided 
t^ose sacred writings in which the aspects of piety 
I refer to had been developed. To remedy the defect 
mentioned, he should either have gone to those sources 
or have composed praises and prayers of his own, 
both of which courses he seems intentionally to have 
avoided. The defect was partly remedied, however, 
m both cases, and, in the latter case in a remarkable 
degree, by the hymns composed in those days, which 
were sung m the course of the services and became a 
great source of comfort and edification in private 
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dovolione nUo The h)mni of llAju Ihitntnohan 
titjd h)!i foltoTcere in tlie om period nnd thosi ot TMbu 
Sntyendr&iifith Ihitlur nnd liia brothirs in the other, 
mark tiro rpm'irlnble fpoebs of npintuil avrakoninp 
in the history of Ikugal The fornitr tnainl} cill 
orro} the mind from the ams And annroa ot the irorld 
ond conctntrate it on the Sapreme Heing na onr rtnl 
good nnd the goal of humno exiatenci 1 ho latter apenk 
in tonching nccinta of Iho loro of God for man und 
of communion tvith God ab the aource ol snpromo niid 
inrxhauBtiblo bliss The Afabarshi'a lyaJhyauas or 
’'expositions vrould not hA\e produced the profound 
effect thtj did iMthout tbo hymna compo td by hia 
sons, v.hi(.h, themtehoi tho t-ffccli of tho feelings 
produced by hie (cachings eervod to deepen tho feelings 
of hundreds of hearla arising from the same aourcc 
Botrover, the defect in the received liturg;) jnsL 
tnchtioned could not remain anremcdied if (ho Brahma 
Sxnifi] ivere to advance apmtnnll} No religioua bod} 
can grow m spirit with Iho use of mere stereol^pe^ 
prayers bo tho reform came t and it caoio from the 
progreeaive eection of tho Sam^j the 4Qction which 
eventually separated itseU from the parent clinrch and 
formed itetlf into tho Brfibma bamtlj of India Ihe 
seeds of (ho reform aod (n fac( those of (ho Brifhma 
Sauifij of India were sown m an institution calUd 
tho Sangat or the Sangat Sabhd, (named after similar 
Sikh QBBemblies) which has had the most important 
resnlta in the history of the BrfihtDa Samfij The 
object of the body was to make Brfihmaism a reality m 
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the life of its membeia, with matual help, advice and 
co-operation The moving spirit was Kesavchandra 
Sen. As the result probably of several conferences, 
this body came to the conclusion that true worship 
consisted of the following elements —A'iddhand 
(adoration), Kiitajnatd (thanksgiving), (medi- 

tation or communion), Anut^Spd (repentance), Pid'ithand 
(prayer proper) and Atmocsama'i pana (self-consecration) 
This division of worship into its component elements 
first appeared in a little book named Bi dlimadharmei 
Anusthdna, or “the Practice of Brahmaism,’' which 
gave the substance of the conclusions arrived at in the 
Sangat and which has since gone through several 
editions. Tins enumeration of the primary movements 
of the soul towards Grod is so very like the enumera- 
tion of “religious obligations” in Miss F. P, Cobbe’s 
Religious Duty, a book largely read by Brahmas in 
those days, that I cannot but think that the Brfihma 
leaders really took their clue from that gifted writer 
Miss Cobbe’s enumeration is, in fact, the same as that of 
the Brahma leaders, with this slight difference that, in 
the former, faith finds a place among the other obliga- 
tions and dhydna is absent Griadually, however, our 
leaders seem to have found out that their divpion of the 
elements of woiship was not quite logical, and so 
the list was reduced. Anutdpa and Atmasamai pana 
were probably felt as included in prayer, and were 
dropped in the later editions of Bi dhmadhai rnei 
AniLstlidna, In a little pamphlet giving the form of 
seivice in the Biahma Samaj of India, published. 
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(liorlly nfter Iho ojtablishm»»nt of that m find 

thp pIp^iguIs of worship onnmorVcd ns four Xradhan i 
KriLajj nla Dhyjtm nnd 2 *rtrlh'jni A^jvn it w-vs 
Mt that Knfnjtm/ci was comp uhpndcd in ^rdd/iniKT 
and so in lalsr editions of Iho i»(imiji/ 

Printft^oT Ordor of Pubho Service, /rriifl;rmfa was 
dropped nnd worship w IS liui^ht ns oonaistin^ of threo 
♦ IpTiGnt , r Dhyani nnd iVcir/ZioTi r In this 

doclrinp the HrAhma Sam ij m its progrossi%o soctions, 
now rest! nod it ma} well do fo, for thoro is a logical 
nnss in this division which cannot hi oasil) qacstionid 
The Mahnrahi a nrrhnnn prantmah fi’Jm td/utnam and 
*V/ram cross nnd ro crois one nno her this cannot bo 
«aid of thi tficho‘omj of <iriid/mMa dhyana nnd prar 
riioj nre clearl/ distmgmihable though oloaely 
iiUiGd attitudes of tho soul towards God B) arnd^atm 
IS meant tho ptnisu of God asconcuued m nil his known 
i\*ltibates — of God os f>a/yam, jtutnam auautam the 
true, the all knowing tho infinilo aiiandjruj^am, 
nvinlam, fiaulafii as Iho blissful the sweet and tbo^ 
peaceful ^irarn, (vftaitani, the good the one without 
n second nnd audd/mm, apapavtd/iam ns the holj, 
untouched by ein The adoration or praise of God 
as endowed with nil those nttnbutes has the elloob of 
clearing our ideas about him strengthening our faith 
m him and bringing out and deepening tho feelings 
of awG» tavotence, gratitude, love dependence and the 
111 e, which the human soul ought to feel towards 
the Supreme Vliyana, m its literal sense, is thinking 
of God, and in this sense accompanies or is identical 
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With drddhand , but in the Brahma Samaj it is used in 
a deeper sense, in the sense in which the Sdsttas use 
dlidi and ox samddhi, concentration of the mind in 

God. Hence it comes naturally after diddhana, which, 
by removing the dullness and dryness of the heart that 
stand between it and God, reveals him to it in his 
sublimity and m the beauty of his goodness and holi- 
ness The place of _pj a? or prayer proper, as the 

third of the soul’s movements towards God, is also 
sufficiently clear The wants of the soul, the defects 
and shoitcomings which keep us from that abiding 
communion with God which is oui ideal, are best seen 
Tvhen we are face to face with the perfectly holy One. 
Well may the unspiiitual, those who do not habitually 
adore God and concentiate their minds in him, say 
that they do not feel the need of prayer Darkness is 
-Visible only in contrast with light. A soul quite 
unillumined by the presence of God naturally fails to 
see its own darkness. On the other hand, it is when 
the presence of God and his relation to us is most 
deeply felt that our prayers become most fervent and 
prove most efficacious. It will thus be seen that the 
Brahma doctrine of worship, as consisting of the three 
elements of diddhand, dhydna and pi di tliand, embodies 
a good deal of spiritual wisdom and is based on a true 
insight into the requirements of the soul. As I have 
said in my BeUgioii of Biahman “Faith, love and 
holy desire being the very essence of religion, these 
•three acts of devotion will be found to be excellently 
'Calculated to foster these essential elements of spiritual 
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lift* and J/jyrt»a haro Oie direct efftct of 

d vpemnj; fftitli in God ot ntca^cmng n consciouaness 
of h»a rMalion to ot and nrontin^ t|jo*o fetlinga of 
reverencr, prattlud», ndtnirrtion and liumble doprn 
d(*nce on God whi''b conatituto tbo proper nttitodo of 
otir fool® toirnrda Intn while pmji f serrea cfTcctivcl) 
to attoop our wills to lliii Dinno will and bring dorn 
I)i\ine help upon us ' (pp 8 », SO ) 

Nor*, it seems to me that Ibu progro»*i\o sections 
ot the Br/ibmn Samfij haxi* ealisfncloril) solved thtr 
problem wbetber public worship ehouM be conducted 
tlirough a fisfd liturg} or bo oniirol) freo and exlcvi 
p>rr There ate evils on both sides A litnrgN is 
ver} liable to bn recited horriedl) and roecbanicnll} 
and tberobN to cocoura^e drjmss wliilo a minister 
Inttcntirol) free to land tho doaolions of a congrega 
tion b) bis extempore prayiro maj be too personal in 
tbc csprei ion of bis fcolingS) or, prajing in a dry 
wild and restless mannor, maj fail altogether to touch 
tlie feelings of bis brethren Thu progreesiiu Bcctions , 
of the Brahma Sam i] have adopted a middle course 
Ihej have pre crib**d an order of service lading down 
that after ndlodhaii (lit aavnkening) or the call to wor 
sliip should come aradhana then d/try</na, then a gone 
I n^ prayer tbcu tbe sermon &Qd\asl o! a\l a special 
prayer for tho particular grace dwelt upon in 
the sermon They have also laid down a number 
of bonds on which the meditations of tbe minister 
shonld proceed in going through the solemn exercise 
adoration It is indeed desired that be should 
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have feelings and awahen feelings in tlie hearts 
of his fellow-\\or8hippere, but it is also wanted 
that his and their feelings should take a fi^ed 
channel, that the}^ should follow the devout contem- 
plation of the attributes of God enumerated in ceitain 
texts from the Upamshads, or to speak more correctly, 
should follow the realisation or consciousness of God 
as endowed with those attributes These texts are the 
same as are used in the first poition of the Saraadha 
nam of the Adi Brahma Sainaj liturgy with the addi 
tion of another text by the progressive Brahmas under 
the Maharshi's advice 

It may be worth while mentioning the exact sources 
from which these texts are drawn The first, ^Salrja'ni 
Jndnam Anantavi JBialima,'* is taken from the first verse 
second valh, of the Taitliriya Upamshad The second, 
^Anandaiupam Amiitam yadiihhdti,' which means — 
that which shines as bliss, as immortal or as the sweet 
IS from the seventh verse, second Khanda^ of the 
second M^indaha, The third, Sdntavi Sitam Advaitam,' 
IS from the seventh verse of the Mdndiilya , and the 
fourth, ^Suddliam Apapaviddliavi^^ is from the eighth 
verse of the Isd These Yedic mantras are first 
uttered in unison by the congregation, and then 
follows the minister’s extempore adoration of God 
on the lines of the conceptions embodied in them 
The way in which the congregation is aSeoted by 
such adoration depends upon the extent to which 
the minister has made these conceptions his own by 
private meditations on them and by cultivating the 
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fcelingB nnswfnnp to lliom It will thim be seon ibnt 
tbo Iriel. of n inimstor under thcB}Btcm wt oro cotiBidtr 
in;; IS moat ardnoua und thit ti gro'il dtm&nd is made 
both upon his thou^hlfulncflfl and his of 

Uow onr mmtatcru acqnil iht nseUcs undir 
fuch n tr}iDg t^Btcin of conducting public ecrvici 
IS u quos ion upon \%hich I urn not here required to 
expresB my opinion, but 1 ma} ns \m 11 en) that, in 
proportion ns thnr congrogntions consi*t of real 
^orBlnppcrs os diatinguiehcd from mere eight seers 
their devotions no leas thon thur serinons are subjected 
to a eevoro criticiflm It i« evident (tint under euch n 
saltern, tho 0 alone can bw Bacon sful mmisteis who 
diligently cuUivalo nntd/iaiia in their pruate devotions 
ond cnltivate it m tho samt ra> in winch thej are 
requited to conduct it m public service and that it 
IS only auch members of tho congregation as adopt 
the system in their private worship who can enjoy 
public worship best nud are also good judges of the 
quality, (he spiritual depth nud sweetness, of the 
devotiODB offered by a minister Hence the very 
adoption of ibis system in pnblto service has had the 
effect of regulating and deepening the private devotions 
of the more earnest and realons members of the 
BiuVitnu Samfij ^Ibe good wbicVi tbe adoption of this 
system of aradhann has produced m the lives of devout 
Brfibmas, m bringing light, sweetnesB and strength 
to tbeir souls, is simply incalculable It will not be 
too much to say that those who do not enter into the 
spirit of this system know only the outer crust of 
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BrAlimaiem, they miss the inner shuggles, sorrowsj. 
pspirations and -joys of the Brahma life. 

However, aiadhand is followed in our form of 
01 ship by dhydna or silent meditation. It is really 
an attempt to realise the diiect pie'^ence of God m the 
soul Of this exercise I say in m}^ Behgion of Bo aliman 
" Aoddhand leads naturally to dhydna, oe, fixing the 
mind on tlie object of worship as defined by the above 
meditations This attitude of the mind this meeting 
oi God face to face, as it were, in the inmost chamber 
of the soul IS a most important discipline It giveS' 
seiiousness to the soul, clears its spiritual vision, con- 
films its faith in the highest truths, and giving it a 
taste of super sensuous joys, makes worship attractive 
to it and weans it away fiom sensual pleasures. It 
should therefore be cultivated by eveiy worshipper of 
Brahman with the greatest care ” As, however, dhydna. 
IS a silent exercise, every worshipper being left to culti- 
rate it in the best way he can, it is difficult to speak of 
the collective experience of the Br.ihma Samaj about it, 

I shall therefore content m3 self with what I have 
alread} said about it till I come to Yoga or communion, 
to which the cultivation of dhydna graduall3' led the 
advanced members of the Br.'ihma Sam.'ij of India. 

I shall close this part of m}’’ subject by saying a few 
r\ord3 on pwithnnd. This subject has been very 
abh dealt with Bdbu Nagendranath Chaturji m the 
second volume of his Dharona'iignam , and I would 
refer those who may have intellectual difficulties on 
the subject to his full and clear exposition. My 
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remarks on the present Decision will bo confined to 
n repetition of vrhnt I hare briefly entd on the subject 
in my JJ/'Iijion o/iJrnrinnii ‘D/iT/um* 1 say in that 
hook, ‘mil naturally lead to jmirf/innti prnjer, the 
hrrnthing oC the bqjIr liij,hcst desires to God, the 
desire 'or inslanci , for a clear vision of him^ for the 
glrength to liro constantly in Ins presence for deep 
love to bitn, and for both internal and external holi 
ness When there is genuine spiritual thirst in the 
flonl, prayer comes out of it spontaneous!} it is felt 
more os a necossit} than ndnt), and no doubt*; arise 
us to its rtasonableress and effloac} But there are 
fomn to whom such doub*8 are a real diflicuU} t 
would adaieo persons of this class not to pra> till they 
feel an irrosistiblo itnptilae to praj when tboir donbts 
will bo easil} solved But until that time they si onld 
till the more diligentl} cutUvate the other two elements 
uf i\orahip dradhanu and tlhtjdna, which are clearly 
duties arising out of our relation to God When they 
hn\o practi ed these two forms of worship with some 
Bucces they will see that the necessities of the spirit 
will compel them to have recourse to the third form 
of worship as well In regard to tho usual objection 
urged against prater namel}, that m prating to God 
for this or that thing we really ask him to violate 
Ills own laws it may be brief!} said that- wo need nob 
prn} for things the attainment of which we know 
to be snbject to fixed nnalferablo laws bo they 
things physical or spiritual kbout these tliinga we 
maj trust that God will work out his >7ill for our good 
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even without;, and often in spite of, our prayers. But 
theie are things of the spirit in regaid to which 
prayer itself is the law. When we piay for them, 
we get them , when we do not pray for them, we do 
not get them Every apiiitually-minded person will 
find out foi himself what these things are Foi such 
things prayer is a necessity and theielore a duty. 
It IS for this that we see prayei forming such an 
important part in the spiritual exercises of every 
devout person ” 

I have now spoken of the Brahma Sama] system 
of worship as fully as I could in the space of a few 
minutes Those wishing to have a closer acquaint- 
ance with it I must refer to the Bengali tract, 
named '^Biahmop^fmnd-panah o 'pnUthanctmc^ld,'' 
published by the Sadharan Brahma Sama], and a 
similar English tract published by the Mission 
Office of the Brahma Sama] of India The Adi 
Brahma Samaj order of service will also be found in 
a little tract published by that tSama] I shall now 
speak briefly of some of the other exercises com- 
prised m the Brsrhma system of spiritual culture 
I have already said something on Brahma hymns and 
their eflect on the religious life of the Brahma Samd] 
and of the country m general The Brahma Sama] 
has been very fortunate in the matter of its singers 
and musical composers. The days when Babu 
Satyendranath Thakur was the leading singer of the 
church were followed by the musical ascendancy of 
Babu Trailokyanath S^nyal, the ‘singing apostle’ of the 



'^anv<j nf In-iin, Iwl’rr known to tho 
ji »l>l^'4>^^il9 nf*am^tl nnmn of Chmnjfm S-rm> 
HiPi^ cl proJncfif lij* the tnoUdinuK voter Rnd thn 
rich of t’iii piftotl Itr'^hTin 

mt on nU thcii who cottk’ tniilrr hm 

influf”3Cf*, J* iimplr l'’''aIcwihl))o ili» itandit *o t'jo 
rtfftt IfmimSnntidft m Iho iimn rthllon n« { hu 
^aUrntlrn i h llifhnr »*r idi to the Mnh(tr»Tjf Ktiav 
chvndrnS touchi»K nnd h^attlifnl ih Itrt^nlinn* o iht 
Jovp of GM for mnn, ftnti hm lolty t^achingnon ) «( 7 n 
/’//tf'i Bid riff/tin, cotild rot h^^n producid ihn 
profound < P '•I lh« a did hot for tho help Ipiit thrn hv 
the nr^llirif; hjmtm compoiid hp hia dM\olrt3 diioiplo 
undi r th«) inApirntion or'fiU •iruont nnd oftpn quilo 
in;ffnp'o AnoMior mD%<m«nt in dovoltonitl rnaio 
hna lionn hd Itj Oi»hu ItnvindnDutli ThfiVur thu 

pralnpnl nptipiili «^o»t tho jonnpral ton of Ihn 
>fnhnr<hi TIi nn) hr* rnid to ho ihit Ipnilinp imincnl 
edmpoFor of llu do) and hit infiopncd on llin hnarU of 
nri^hmat nnd othpfif rnorn or Io*» connpctod iwtli the 
Itrfihmn Somfij it c* rlamU the (,TpatP8l al tlin prr tent 
do) ^ Nol being under the invpiration of nn) grett 
pn ocher hho tiip Afnhnrthi or tfu HmhmAnandn, but 
led only by the inner workingi of his eouh bi muRt be 
rpgnrdod ns more onginnl in his innniCAl productions 
ihnn thn ransica! hadors wbo'o lobonrs hn^6 preceded 
hi8 work, nt nleo he is certainly the most cnlturpd and 
reHapd of them But tins which is nn advantage from 
one point of view, is a ditadvanlnge from another The 
effect produced by hia hymns is likely to pass away 
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inlro^ppclio I one! eeU ntuminition titimn/apa and 
Hfinm t?(?/iana, dnvonllj nlterinR tlio nntnos of God 
and rpaliiinp: Goa in ihosn nltribnleA ^'7hloh (heee 
nompi con\fy and Kvniihvtfyn or Prt^frnpitJ/in tho 
de\nul Bltidy of nacrcd bool.* 'flipio and olhor minor 
nrorcispfl yon vsiW find dealt willi m ditail in tho 
following boobi — J3r(ihmflifA«nn/'p IiUM/^aTiQ, already 
mention! din me in tbrie volumea 

publislied b} K»bu Umeibcbandra Datla ybjannd 
/Jrn/imnpf/o^wm /ind by Keearobnndra ben 5nfiAa»ia 
hxudu (xhartff of th^ Atir fAght from Ihr 

Inn r lAfr and Brohoio^adhan by tbo preennt speaker j 
J/’rnnfa 0 Afn/a DAarma i dated by tbo lain DAbu Adi 
t\alnniir Clmtnrji and Dhnrrxn itdhnn by Ddbn 
Ijalittnoban U IS Of sermons for devout studv tboso 
most worth mention are tbo Tyi/Aynnos of tho Mahar 
shi Jch( ryrr Upadcfha and Setakrr Nufdana by tho 
llrnhmAnnndn, and DAarnnyfcnna by I'andit Siva 
niltli bdelri 

] now come to treat briefly of tbo Ilrfihma 
eystem of loya or Corntnunton, which topresents the 
high water mark of Brdbma nadhaxi or spiritual 
culture As 1 have already said, the Brhbma practice 
of dhyoua Ud naturally to the desire for a direct 
realisation of God a presence and to an inquiry into 
the teachings of the Umdn scriptures on the snb]ect 
Ihe result was the formulation of a system partly in 
harmony with and partly differinf, from the sAstno 
system Kesav^s system is seen in its first draft id 
hi 3 Bralimagdopamshad , it comes out in its fulness 
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m hi9 posthumous essay on Yoga Kesavchandra con- 
ceives yoga as threefold. These three forms of 
yoga he calls successively Vedio oi ob-jective yoqa^ 
Vedantic or subjective yoga, and Pauianik oi hliahh 
yoga By Vedio oi objective yoga, he means the 
realisation of God as the one Power or Will behind 
natural phenomena. I think this soit of ‘lealising’ 
God falls shoit of true realisation, inasmuch as he 
IS conceived as a Power behind phenomena The 
true vison of God m Nature is not attained until 
these phenomena are identified with God and le- 
cognised as Ins appearances. This Kesavchandra 
could not do consistently with his Scotch Dualism 
or what remained of it in him in spite of the pro- 
Veddntic tendency of his lattei days Natuie yet 
remained to him something of a reality distinct from 
God and pi evented the full and legitimate develop- 
ment of his system of yoga. However, the second 
form of yoga taught by him is Vedantic oi subjective 
yoga, the realisation of God as the soul of our souls 
In Ills delineation of this devout exercise he appi caches 
moat nearly the inner aspect of Vedantism He sees 
that in the vision of God in the soul nothing is seen 
which IS not divine and be speaks even of the utter 
annihilation of self in God But there being no definite 
system of philosophy behind what he says, it may be 
doubted whether the unity he sees is the fundamental 
unity of consciousness, which is the only leal uiiityy 
or meiely that superficial unity of force which science 
professes to see. Regarding the distinction also, of 
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^^htcb he speaks tb is doubtful ^^]lether it is the 
irresolvable distinction of the manifested and the 
Uninanifo ted or only that spurious distinction whioh 
IQ created bv tho popular dread of Pantheism and 
Monism Ilovre\cr, ns far as ho went in this direction 
Ken\chandraj sen ices tn re establMhinc; the almost 
liroken unif\ of the thtistio thouj^ht of ancient and 
modern India hy his latter day teachings on rb^o 
ire very \aluable and are fraught ■with important 
consequences for the future Ilouever we come 
thirdly to his idea of Pannnik or hhalti yoga, by 
nbich he means the realisation of the Divino activity 
in hietor}, both individual and bociuI Kesaaohnndra 
has not deai loped this third form of Pnur^iDik yoya 
in the essn^ I have referred to 1 understand tbot 
lie had llie idea of doin^ so in a distinct treatise but 
he did not lire to carry out his intention Uowover, 
from Ins previoas teachings on the love oE God on the 
culture of bhaJ ti and on tho doctrine oE Divine dis 
pHnsations, we can gather in jiart what his teaohings 
on rourfmik yopa would hove been According to 
him every individuals life is n Held of direct Divine 
activity ev6r> event in it being determined bj the 
Divine love Every life is a yiiann ledci, a direct re 
V elation of bod, so that one has only to look within 
and study his own life to learn hon God deals with 
mail But the history of nations and ohurohes has an 
important message for ns The lives oE the great 
tonnders of religions particularly are special manifes 
tations oE God Such men came under Divine dis 
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peDBation, to teach us special truths aud exemplify 
special features of the spiritual life Such lives should 
therefore be carefully studied and the truths and 
graces illustrated by them assimilated by a special 
course of sadhan or spiritual culture. I put 
Kesavchandra’s idea as briefly as 1 can. The brevity 
of my statement va 2 .y conceal the grave signifi- 
cance of his teachings, an effect which I would tiy 
to prevent if I could The importance he attached 
to the study of historical religion and to the 
systematic culture of the aspects of practical 
religion brought to light or emphasised in the 
various systems, constitutes one of the special 
features of his teachings and distinguishes his Theism 
and that of those who agree with him from that 
bald Deism which goes by the name of ‘theism’ in 
Burope and has its counterpart here also in this 
country, even within the fold of the Brahma Samaj 
It seems to me that the spiritual progress of the 
Brahma Sama] is, to a large extent, bound up with 
the acceptance of the substance of Kesav’s teachings 
on Pauramk or hliaktz yoga The term ‘Pauranik’ 
should not mislead us. By it fCesav meant ‘historicar 
and not ‘mythical’. What the writers of the Purdnas 
did with mythical, imaginary persons, he teaches us to 
do with real historical persons. And he further 
teaches us that the whole of history may be repeated 
rn our personal lives. What Buddha, Jesus, Muham- 
mad, Chaitanya and others saw, felt and did, we also 
may see, feel and do, through the spirit of God work- 
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irp in Uf Tin « •‘{Jc'^TOJr lf» do lljiit !io cnllfd 
/'tf'opflMo or ccnnnnion trilh f^tnt» \»o inaj roj ct 
♦ onp of tho nrt! crd« fs»* ftdoptrd in roiltiinfx inch com 
ntiricin rii* i" »H nccoj’ Iho •oh»tAnco of l»i« 

I ncliirp if wp wf oM ! faithful to Iho lilH'rnf fpiril 
cf trflp lUfihirMrn 

addmi If rfrradv prolorpcd l)^)Ot^d Ihw 
to rthirh 1 to corfirp ll{ t>ut 1 1 ojip you vrill 

1 par With ino a h w lainutrf noio whili 1 nj* n f» w 
words on tlip cor'rihution of tho ‘'^dhfran ItrMima 
‘'afr^j lo Ifjp ry«* n of 1 iHliiro Tin* contn 

hclion If rol nf rt i*f ormu* nrd i vpn lomo of it* 
•hert fri^rd* rrprpirnl Af rt from ihi 

•ccniltntion cf thp nnhtra doctrim* of fpintiii! libfr'j 
hv i(i conititutionn! fnrm of church poTprnmrnl and 
tfip prncltcal rraliintion of tho IfrMima ideal of equality 
hj till lamr inflhml and hy Ihu promotion of hiqh 
pducatlon nmonn worrfn and On tr co optralion in tin 
r'flnatfctncnl of tho rhnrch tho imporUinl contribution 
it boB roodp to tin philcfophy of nrfihmRiiim boB really 
had the pffrci of corrpclinf* and do^plopl^p llu ejalem 
of yoaa of which 1 linro yael fpnVpii Thom ^ ho hav * 
ondiralood myrrmarlf on Kff5a\chandra*« Objccti\i<* 
nnil Snhieclivo miift nlao understand whnt I lay 

now To iiB the phi nomi nn of Nature am not as they 
wern to him, anythmp distinct from God They nrc 
to ne direct mnnifeBtations of him and not mote signs 
of ft Power behind So in subjective yorja we potlmps 
SLO the fondninentaf unity of consciousness more clearly 
than ho did and i* will bo soon by close observers 
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tliat, thia unity is preached from oui pulpits and 
platforms far more boldly and confidently than he ever 
did And perhaps also the dread of Pantheism does 
not haunt us so much as it did him and his close 
lollowers We have learnt hoiv to reconcile our 

Idealistic Theism with the l^ualism implied in nioial 
and spiritual life We have practised this leconciliation 
foi several years and are somewhat assured of our 
success. The effect of all this has been on the one 
hand a deepening of our devotions and on the other 
the establishment of a closer link than ICesavchandra 
could establish between our ancient systems of sadhan 
and that of the Brdhma Sama"} But perhaps many of 
lou will say, “Where are these results ’ We don’t 
see them ” You don’t see them, I answer, parti}* 
because you are not sufficienth observant and are 
occupied mostly with the outer side of the life of the 
Sam.13, and partly because these results are }et confined 
only to a few. But this latter fact, namely, that these 
results are confined only to a ferv members of the 
Samd], should not prevent one from speaking of them. 
All higher developments, either of knowledge, feeling, „ 
spiritual life or even social reform, are confined to a 
small vanguard in every community, and yet they 
regulate and determine, more or less directly or in- 
directly, the life of the community and have to be 
spoken of m telling its histoi^ Kesav’s system of 
i/oga 18 not, I feai, familiar to many of those who calP 
themselves his followers, and ^et it must be spoken 
of lu all statements of the Brahma system of sadhan 
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1 \en onr »jsUm of \\or*liip, ns I said nt thn beginning, 
of this lecture is known only to n Bmnll fraction of the 
hundreds that throng this inandiry nnd is not accepted 
even b> rontn old Brihiniie, nnd}ot>%e epnnk of it as 
the i^r'ilitun Snin^j srstein of worship In the same 
manner therefore I am not wrong, I hope in claiming 
Ib'vt the b idh irnn llrfilnna Samfij has givon tlie 
counit} a new system of yoga, one which is on the 
ore hand in harniou} with the deepest philosophy of 
tilt ^\est nnd on the other a continuation of the 
highest Hindu sysle ii of smi/mn with its errors 
molded nnd its truths tnnde to fit m with modern tnates 
nnd ideal Ihose who cannot detect this system in 
onr public oddre scs nnd devotions 1 refer to onr 
religious literature specmll) to thi books written by 
ou* leading men A lartful stud) of them will 
rp\eol the outlines of the system 1 speak of Ma} 
the e outlines become clenrer and clearer da} b} day 
nnd be filled in b} n growing depth and fullness of 
spiritual life I 



LECTURE XI 

The Brahma Samaj and Social Reform 

I need liaidly tell you that Theism is not a new 
thing in India, that we have not leaint it from eithei 
the Musalmans or the Christians, though some ill- 
infoimed people think we have done so. Theism was 
taught in the eailiest Hindu sciipture, the Rigieda , 
and in oui later sacied books it has been developed 
and elaborated into a refined and exalted foim scarcely 
to be met with in any othei ethnic scriptures In 
this matter the Brahma Sam^] has nothing new to 
teach the countiy, but has yet much to learn from its 
sacred literature. In this respect it is a revival 
movement — a movement endeavouring to remind the 
people of India of truths which then ancestors knew, 
but which they have well nigh forgotten The only 
reform needed in this department of our work is to 
free our old Theism from unscientific associations and 
show its perfect harmony with modern science 

But though the Theism of the Brahma Sama] is > 
old in so far as it is a philosophical doctrine, it is 
almost entirely a new thing on its practical side 
Even as a doctrine, the old Theism of India, as the 
old Theism of Judea and Greece, did not exclude the 
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Mipposition oC minor deities Tliiro mu} liare been 
ibohUd thinkers who did not l) 0 lte\o in the gods 
Uut Theiatf, both iiere nnd elsewhere, then generally 
held the doctrine of a plurality ol gods nnd goddea ea 
conceiving the Infinito to bo the God of gode Now 
modern Theism differs from the ancient in rejecting 
this minor Iheologj or 'polytheism”, ns it is wrongly 
cMled Modern science shows the falsity of the 
di\i ions of Nature imagmod the ancients and 
thns reduces ^'polytheism to m^tholog} But it 
cannot be raid that the supposition of beings higher 
than man and ImMiig greater powers over Nature 
than mon possesses is entirely excluded by science 
Nor can it bo said that Theism itself is opposed to 
the notion of a plurality of minor duties having 
t senlially the same relation to the bupreme Being 
us roan and the lower animals Ihe coocoption of u 
plurality of superhuman created beings la no more 
untheistic than the conception of u plurality of men 
ind loiver creatures Ihoee therefore who still hold 
to th^ doctrine of a plorality of gods and goddesses 
under an inlinile and eternal God of gods, are no more 
puljlheists in the proper sense of the word, than 
the rishti of the Upantshads the prophets of Judea 
or the pbilosphers of ancient Greece Mheu the 
onen'ess and infinitude of a bupremo Being is recog 
nised, it matters nothing, so for as Iheism is concerned 
bow many classes of created beings are recognised by 
A Theist 

But the practical difference of old Theism, believ 
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ing m a plurality of minor deities under one Supreme 
Being, from modern scientific Theism, which admits only 
one Supreme Deity, is even moie important than the 
theoietical The ancients believed not only that the 
gods existed, but that they required to be woishipped, 
to be propitiated by offerings and prayeis And what 
were these offeiings ^ They were such as even the 
least wise of civilised men would now leiect with 
scoin and disgust, beasts, buds, fruits cakes and 
ghee burnt in fire I The spiiitually enlightened wntei 
of the Bhaga^adgttd insists upon these rites to the gods 
being continued even in the case of the most advanced 
Theists Jesus Cliiist does not think such offerings 
to be quite unworthy of his Father in Heaven , and 
Muhammad consideied that his Theism required quite 
a host of camels and othei animals to be sacrificed in 
the name of Alla after his conquest of and re-entrance 
into Mecca Saciifices theretoie continued long, both 
here and elsewhere, even aftei the foimulation of 
of Theism , and in Jndia, from the time of the decline 
of Buddhism and the revival of Hinduism, images 
were introduced to help the realisation of the presence 
of the gods and perhaps to strengthen people’s waning 
faith in the existence of these fancied beings Those 
who introduced these innovations were perhaps them- 
selves believers in the gods , for we find everi such 
reformers and revivalists as Sankara and Eamanu3a, 
in spite of their refi.ned ideas, countenancing idolatry 
and even taking part in idolatrous rrtes. They can 
scarcely be blamed ; for they actually believed in the 
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gods 'ind b\on thoughl thut tb(» Supreme Boing him 
self look hnmnn or other forms ind nccepted niaterml 
ofTenngs llie) hnd indeed, ft cleir iden of purely 
tspirilnal Tvorship nnd ton ideted that to be the goni 
of all ^worshippers hut lhe> thought Ihnt the wworship 
of images vith material offerings was u noce ar\ 
means of sptrilunl progre s ftod the medium through 
which men should ri<=ic to spiritunl wworship \s they 
incerclj holxved in this, their connection uith 
idolatry cannot be ri presented ns a hypocritical 
cowardly or iven politic comproiniSB with error nnd 
untruth It proceeded from pure conviction nnd was 
not anyway degrading to their souls Ibere were 
indeed unbelievers in the gods unbelievers even in 
the Supreme Being, in nncient tioies, who nevertheless 
kept up tlioir counoction with orthodox society ns n 
matter of policy But euoh thinkers were cvceptiona 
the great majority even of advanced thinkers were 
believers in minor doilies in the incarnation of the 
bupreme Being and in the efficacy of image vvorsliip 
But now all this is clinngod 'Muhammadanism 
and Christianity have not indeed tanglit ns Theism 
but they have tanglit us and demonstrated to us — 
what Christianity did to civilised philosophical but 
idolatrous Greece and Borne — that even the simplest 
person can approach the Infinite with his love rever 
ence, vows and aspirations without the intervention 
of images or material offerings Brahmaism, we 
confess, is outlandish it is Musalman or Christian 
in respect of the highly practical, spiritual, icono 
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clastic turn it has given to the old Theism of India. 
Oui old monotheistic religion was good enough as an, 
affirmation, a thesis 5 but it sadly needed a negative 
and antithetical turn. This the Brahma Sama] has 
given it j and in this consists its mam contribution to 
the religious development of India The Brahma 
Sama] has been, from its veiy beginning, opposed to 
idolatry, though it has taken time to formulate in 
full its scheme of religious and social reform. 

“Invite me to an idolatrous ceremony l ” said 
the great founder of the Brahma Samaj to young 
Uevendran^th, when he, on one occasion, went,, 
deputed by his father, to invite the reformer to the 
Durgapuja celebration m his house. “ Me ' ” the 
spiritual worshipper of the Invisible ' What ancient 
reformer of India spoke with such fiie and emphasis ? 
This ^‘me'” rang in Devendianath’s ear all his life, 
as he himself has told us, and led him to organise 
what the Raja was not permitted to do the real 
Br.thma Sama] or society on a purely unidolatrous 
basis. And well did his worthy son, Rabindranath, 
keep up the noble tradition of his family when, on 
being invited to join in the Sivaji festival celebrated 
last year (1906) in Calcutta, wrote in reply that not even- 
a stripling of the Maharshi’s family would join in a 
festival in which an idol was worshipped. It is this 
deep sense of sin and degradation, as attached to 
idolatry in the case of a Theist^not believing either 
in the gods or in the efficacy of material offerings, 
that first leads a Brfihma to be a reformer, and it is 
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the Absence or the defectivcncas of tins sonso in the 
genernlity ot edncatcd Indiana that keeps them away 
from the BrAhma Samllj inapite of their IheiBm 
^Vhat dnUs this eense and ob tracts its growth? 
\\ hat IB the cansu that kcopa thousands and ten 
thousands of Thoists in tho connlry from joining the 
Brahma SamA] 7 Let ns eeo This ciinso is partly 
moral and partly intellectual tho former os it seems 
to me, preponderating ovur thu latter A thoughtful 
writer in the JJaugadar hnii, writing about two jears ago 
(in 1005) on the degraded social condition of Bengal 
assigned it mainly to * the ntrophy of the moral sense,'’ 
ns the fundamental vice of our people It is the fun 
damcntal vice, not only of Bengalis, but of Indians m 
general Individuality is so little developed in us, 
that 10 this respect we are but children compared 
with the brave and robust rnces of the West We 
habitnally fear to differ with our neighbours and 
when we do differ with them, we take good care to 
hide oar diTerence Vie are afraid, not only of our 
elders and guides — the natural leaders of onr society, 
— but even of onr equals and inferiors As it is 
facetiously remarked ot the Bengali, ho is afraid not 
only of hts father and mother, but e\en of his 
pishx — the tiny sister or cousm of his father The 
Indian lu fact, never becomes socially independent 
Mann says of women — “She is subject to her father m 
childhood, to her husband in youth and maturity, and 
to her sons in old age So may it be said of the 
typical Indian, that he is subject to hia father la 
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childhood aud youth, to his friends in maturity, and 
to his ueighbouis and suboidinates in his old age. 
The tyranny of society overpowers his individuality 
and keeps it under constant check. He is taught 
from his veiy infanthood that religion consists in 
conforming to established usage He is nevei taught 
to think freely or to act fieely Generally he is quite 
ignoiant of the fiee-thouglit which characterised Indian 
philosopheis and of the occasional and mostly abortive 
free activity of ancient Indian reformers. He is, on 
the other hand, constantly taught that even the 
wisest men of the country have chosen to conform to 
popular usage An old uncle of mine, a gentleman 
who was noted for his piety, used to repeat, now 
and again in order to check my youthful ardour for 
social reform, the inspiring couplet, 

*^Yadi yogi tiiLdlajnah samudia langliana-kshamah, 
Tathdpi laukikdclidt am manasdpi na langhayet ” 

That IS, ‘Though one may be a yogi, all-knowing 
and able to leap over the sea, yet he should not, even 
in thought, go against popular usage.” That is the 
teaching which the Indian receives in his most im- 
pressionable years from those to whom his education 
IS entrusted. As a rule, he is never taught anything 
of that in him which gives rise to and therefore tran- 
scends all social usage Ee learns nothing of that 
doctrine of Conscience which one meets with at every 
turn in Christian society and Christian literature 
Lately, with the introduction of English education, he 
has indeed been hearing a good deal about free-thought 
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and individual freedom, of Ihe etruggle I)oiivt(nre 
formers and society and of Oie persecution And heroio 
deith of tboasands of Clinstmn martyrs But apart 
from the fact that in pnblio echools, he meets with 
such teaching only as so ranch literature, nnd that it 
19 never eonght to bo impressed upon him b} his 
teachers -^apart from this dofectivo teaching, I say 
—even the slight improssion made h^ such teaching 
19 more than neutralised by the more powerful in 
fluenco of domestic teaching nnd oxamplt b> what 
the yoang pcoplo learn from the precepts nnd practi 
cal liv 3 of their relatives nnd friends The> learn 
that the conrago nod freedom of moral heroes nnd 
reformers is good onoogh only ns ilIustrntionB to be 
used in the essays they may write as stodents nnd 
the addresses they may deliver ns public speakers bat 
not at nil good for imitation in dooiestio and social 
life There they mast always remain slaves of 
custom — slaves of ignorant women and seirish priests 
— however refined their own ideas ma} be nnd how 
ever great the ndmiraiion they ma} show, in their 
political speeches and ntcade^iht demonstrations, ot 
the free institutions of Christian countries They 
woald directly learn from their teachers and pro 
fessors if they would only question them, that liberal 
ideas are only to be talked about and “demonstrated, 
but never carried out into action , and, as to their 
guardians, there can be no mistake whatever of what 
they wisli them to do All freedom of action is sys 
tematioally starved out and killed by the very eoo 
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nomy of Indian homes and Indian society, freedo 
of action, not only in matters religious, but in secuh 
matters also How many grown-up young men 
meet with — men who aie graduates of Indian unive 
sities — who do not know what they will do with then 
selves when they leave college * “We shall do what oi 
guardians say” is their habitual answer to evei 
query about their futme career. We read sometm 
ago of a distinguished Indian scholar who could ni 
avail himself of a splendid opportunity to, visit Buroj 
because he could not get the consent of his orthodc 
relatives to this bold step. We then read of M 
Tyagarajan, the Senior Wrangler, who, it is said, con! 
not follow his own natural bent in choosing his fubu 
career, because his father wished him to enter tl 
legal profession. These are only occasional and rathi 
slight but not insignificant indications of the ab3e 
social tyranny under which the Indian lives. The fei 
of unpopularity, of persecution, of social excommur 
cation, haunts him from childhood to old age and kee] 
him ever a coward or a hypocrite, or both Consciene 
disregarded and dishonoured at every step, speaks 
him less and less ever}" day till it sinks into practic 
silence, God is dethroned from the heart, and “wh 
people say” becomes the average Indian’s only objei 
of worship Biahmaism calls upon us to shake ofi th 
double idolatry of custom and dead images It cal 
upon us with a voice which seems yet “still and small 
but whicb will, at no distant date, grow into a trumpet 
call and rouse the whole nation. 


lUApm rjEFThCi of co^^onM^^^ 


rvGry convort to Btrilimniam matt linve passed 
through a period of morftl strnggle,— a struggle 
between his newl} gamed convictionS) which ha\f) 
demanded from him a line of conduct stricllj in nccor 
dance with them, and the opinions of hia friends and 
relatives who have oppo ed such conduct Tho o who 
have gained in this stroggle have flrml) stood up for 
truth, have allowed candour and straightforward 
nclmn to prevail o\er prudent and politic conformity 
to custom, — have become what we call aiiusfftnniA. 
BrflhmoB If the} have ptrserved in this course of 
following truth and right in- tho teeth of opposition 
from those whose onl) rule of life is what their neigh 
boura ea} * they have not only become social reformers, 
but have gradually succeeded lo completel) establish 
ing the kingdom of God over their whole lives— in 
their inner feelings and desires as well as their outward 
conduct On the other hand, the moral history of 
those who, m this parting of ways, take the other path 
has been very di^erent That this choice of roads 
IS offered to all whose conscience is awakened who 
from the mere natural or animal life of desire*?, wake 
to the inner and higher life of duties and ideals, 
admits of no doubt It is olso undoubted that if the 
other road is taken, if the Theist deliberately ohooses 
to put his light under u bushel and follow prudence 
and expediency, he cannot rest where he is at this 
critical period of his life The light which he puts 
•away will, by the laws of the inner life, gti-dually cease 
to appear as a light to him Truth, candour anB 
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stiaighfcfoiwaidnesB, which now seem virtues to him 
and which now sting him for not following them, 
will by and by seem to him to be no virtues at all, 
and the sting m his soul will be healed little by little 
healed, not by any really health-giving remedy, 
but by the opiate of moral dullness and insensibility 
Things which he now judges to be right will gradually 
seem to him wrong, and things which seem right now 
will by and by appear to him in a different light. 
Acute suffering, whether physical and moral, cannot 
endure indefinitely , it must subside after a time 
either by destroying the organism or making it 
insensible 

This, it seems to me, is the explanation of the 
conduct of those who, though Tbeists in faith, not 
only conform to idolatrous conduct, but also defend 
such conduct by arguments Their arguments are an 
after-thought, following, not preceding, their choice 
of the road to be followed. Shrinking from the painful 
consequences of moral and religious consistency, afraid 
to incur the displeasure of fi lends, relatives and 
neighbours and to bear the brunt of social peisecution 
and excommunication, they have chosen to shun the 
‘strait’ and follow the ‘broad’ way, and now the in- 
tellect follows the outraged and depraved conscience 
and invents arguments to show that, after all, what 
seemed ngf/ii IS really 'vuiong, and what seemed 7viong 
is really 'tight I had once a talk with a Theist, a 
rather earnest sympathiser with the Brahma move- 
' ment who yet retained his sacrifical thread. He asked 
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n« on wlint fronrdu th»* lupin^rrs of (ti<» Prihnm 
ol)j<‘ct»‘d to n Bfftbrrft f ritnminp t!i»* (Ijrrnc! 'ly 
nrsrtrwat *l •LMl p1ft31r ftnln promul» otip 

■^fler nnot^rr t bnt no iF on Winpcon 

vincid lliftl my prnnc<l« iiri* tp1i3 joa nn prnpirttl 
(o pur up Tcnr t!mo ^ Tto frntvL conf^’^inon of 
thp oti frr party wn eannol Mv i in fad I nm not 
prff>ar(d On which 1 rtilhoi Mnntl) yucF ‘Then 
rou wiU kindly oxcum tno if t fparo mvn If iho tronbh 
of arcoinff Ihn mtil'rr trith yon* If frrr\ TIipiH 
ronforninp to orthodox practice Tkpfo ftd frank n* tho 
one joiil mentioned rre mipht perhnp^ bo epnrpd 
ro't if not nil of ♦ho nrpnmi nla one bean in fo^our 
of BttcU conformity Such ntpumnl* tvtt nil Mtinted 
h\ til* oni common ehnt&ct(n«tio of prnceedinp nl 
tbe iirnt iniinncc not from nn rrnn;: nndorftandin^r 
but from n Trcalc, Iremblmr hrarl Inrvrinne tl ere 
forf tlu\ aro onnnstrorablo llio opposed arpo 
ninli fail to convince those who arn under Upir 
1 ‘pell In BO far an thi> nin oddric (dtothenndpr 
staudinp they foil to touch the heart whetu tho real 
falhcy ItirkB They can succeed only no far ns tlipj , 
ntder till gnisn of nigumcntB, iiro really nppenla to 
the monl epneo of those to whom they are addressed 
\\ ith this introduction, then let us consider somo of 
tho nTgumonta that ve hear ngninst Brfihma ideals 
of focial reform — at tho first lostnnco npainst break 
inp away from idolairone practico on tho part of u 
TIci f 

11 0 argument most commouly heard id favour 
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of the conformity of the heterodox to orthodox pr«ic- 
tice, 10 that a reformei thrown out of orthodox 
society and in so fai deprived of the sympathies of 
the orthodox, would be powerless or all but power- 
less to introduce reforms into that society, and that 
one whom the members of that society consider 
their own would be more likely to be heaid and 
followed by them. Now, tins argument ignores the 
very first piinciple from which reform pioceeds. 
That principle is, in the case m question, not that 
the orthodox should practise lieterodoxy, but that 
the heterodox, since oithodoxy has become so much 
error to them, should not practise it, bub be line to 
their own convictions, act up to the new ideal of 
life levealed to them For the believer in idolatry 
idolatiy is not a sin, but rather a duty. In piactis- 
ing it, he follows only his own idea of truth and 
right, and cannot be blamed for doing so The 
Theist may, and indeed should, in the best way 
known to him, tiy to lead the Idolater away from 
his idolatrous belief and teach him the worship of 
the true Grod in spirit and in truth But so long as 
one continues to be an Idolatov m belief, the Tbeist 
should not call upon him to gue up idolatious 
practice But very different is the case with himself 
While idolatious practice does not demean the 
Idolator, it is really demeaning and sinful to the 
Theist. To lay down, therefore, that as long as his 
idolatrous neighbour has not seen the erior of his 
idolatry, the Theist should remain an Idolatoi m 
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'practice is really to say that one should go on sinning 
and demeaning himself so long as hts neighbour is 
not converted to bis belief But if the Iheist can thus 
go on practising idolatry with the hope of some day 
joining hands with hia idolatrous neighbour, it does 
not seem that it can ever be necessary for him to bring 
about his contemplated reform If reform can be 
postponed in the case of the individual, why not also 
in the case of society Jf it is proper for individuals 
to practise things they do not believe, why should it 
be improper for societies to do so { If we may practise 
and put up with hypocrisy for generations with the 
hiope that <iomo day we shall be in a position to put 
it away does not the very necessity of putting it 
away cease 7 If hypocrisy inaj, without barm con 
tinue indefinitely what harm can there be in its 
perpetuation ? The fallacy of the argument is there 
fore patent and patent also is its baneful eSect on 
character m dulling the sense of sin What more 
over it assumes as to the sympathy of society with 
reformers keeping themselves within its fold, is not 
true From persons whose consciences are not 
awakened, or those who are confirmed in hypocrisy 
the reformer clinging to his old ways indeed gets a 
sort of sympathy and exercises on them a certain 
degree of influence and all tins at the cost of his 
own moral nature but from simple, oonscieutious 
and straightforward men, such a reformer receives 
nothing but contempt It is easily found oat by 
such men that he is a coward and hypocrite showing 
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himseU to be what he is not and shrinking from the 
painful consequences of honest, stiaightfoiward action 
The influence of such a naan on the society he belongs 
to cannot be great Really honest and pious people 
see that this influence actually makes for dishonesty 
and impiety, and not foi virtue and piety Instances 
may indeed be cited in ivhich sucli halting reformers 
have introduced reforms in the societies to which they- 
belong. But their success is due, not to their apostacy, 
but to the faithfulness of their persecuted and ex- 
communicated brethren. It is the bold teaching of 
new truths that draw's men’s attention to them , and 
it IS the braver}’ with which they are carried out 
into practice bj intrepid reformers in the face of 
opposition and persecution, that breaks the teeth of 
bigotry and intolerance and paves the way for timid 
and half heaited reformers Example teaches better 
than precept The advocates of conformity practically 
forget this common but invaluable adage. 

that Theists who conform to idolatrous jriactice 
are looked upon by the orthodox with contempt and 
distrust, may be illustrated by an incident which 
happened within my own experience. An excom- 
municated Brahma was once hard pressed by bis 
castemen to go through an expiation ceieraonj*, or 
at any rate, to say that he had gone through some- 
thing like it, so that thej' might again be at liberty 
to associate with him socially One shift after 
another was proposed to him in order to make the 
burden upon bis conscience as light as possible ^ but 
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he fitoatly refnsed to compromise himself m the least- 
— to encoarage even the shadow of a lie He added 
thnb if he consented to act as his castemen asked 
him to do tbev would themselves despise him for 
his cowardice and faithlessness to his principles 
Hib castemen made load protestations saving they 
would do nothing of the kind Bat the very next 
dav, one of them showed how vet^ right the 
Brilima was in gauging their real feeling for him 
One of his castemen who had tempted him in the 
manner aforesaid happened to be his creditor in 
respect of a p&ternol debt of rnpees one thousand — 
a debt of honour not attested by an) legal document 
The creditor had been not without misgiving as to 
the realisation of bis money Bub the Brahma s 
firmness m sticking to his principles m the face of 
^reat opposition and persecution, and his declaration 
that he would not swerve on inch from tlie path of 
truth, scattered his misgivings and he said to one 
who had been present at the conference, — What 
ever the other members of his joint family may do^ 
I am now assured that as long as this Brfihma is 
living my money is safe But if he had consented 
to act as we wanted him to do 1 should have lost 
tuy faith in him Now a confirmation of this faith 
-of orthodox people m the unswerving integrity of a 
Brahma will be fonnd wherever a true Brahma lives 
among orthodox people They abuse and persecute 
him, but neverthelesQ trust and respect him above 
ill other men, knowing full well that his virtue has 
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gone through a sure test that of unpopularity and 
excommunication and can theiefore be relied on 
On the other hand, those who have sacrificed then 
principles to popularity, comfoit and convenience, 
have, it IS seen, failed in the test pioposed to them 
and made themselves liable to distrust and suspicion 
Now, by what I have ]ust said, I do not mean 
to lay down that one would be justified in leaving the 
society one belongs to foi any and every difference 
with his people. Theie may be diffeiences of prin- 
ciple and practice in a society which do not affect 
individual conduct. Bveiy progressive society con- 
tains men who see truths and ideals of life not 
■revealed to others. If they are allowed to follow 
those tiuths and ideals, there is no reason why they 
should leave their communities All communities, 
however enlightened, have in them customs or practices 
which seem objectionable to a wiser minority of its 
members If the latter aie not constrained to follow 
these evil practices, they should suiely remain in their 
communities and endeavour to leform them, If the 
fundamental principles of a society are sound, and 
there is room enough in it for its progressive members 
“to breathe and move freely, it is indeed the duty of the 
lattei to continue in it and help their more backward 
brethien to move on But as to orthodox Hindu 
society, Idolatry and Caste lie at its very foundation 
In respect of these, theie is no room in it for individual 
liberty. On the occasion of every important domestic 
ceremony, such, for instance, as ^dtakatmai ndmahaian, 
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)ouna* Kortliip nn idol or m&l.( ofTiriDgn to tlic 
j^crrd Crp and c^ll in n pntiit of thu Ilr^iimnnt c'lsto 
to conduct till Ctrl many Hiiidcv in tating nnd 
drinking ^ou nui»t otf TXt caato rulia nnd not intf^r 
dint* or irU rranrr> with people — though Ihoy it nj Lo 
object* of yo tr dwpMl loro and rcipflcl—rrho do not 
In long to your own catlt* fho looritahlo conre qticnco 
i« limt thove wlio hare ccatrd to hi!te\u In Idolatry 
nnd Carlo come tnt*i conflict at (vrr) stop with Iho 
^ery fundarcontal principle* of tin *oct(t\ and aro 
cat* oat of it if till} contnre lo violate thotu principle* 
Tlioy could not rrmnin in it without being coward* or 
hypocritcf flii) indoid win, by their conduct, thii 
nnmi* of r<rflh/fiofjrtri<'» rather than ff/V/rnrr> but in 
tbecaiaoCn Bocioly of which tin \pry fiindamontal 
priniipU* nr( obji ctiounhli eueb n* mnki eonscti ntioua 
conduct itnpOMibli for it* progressive mtimborn, ib it 
rrr( /iifiOTi, tlmt in radical olmngi , nnd nob rr/ornafion, 
that IS saperflcinl or partial ohnngi, wbicii is necosinry 
\Vhenu\&r Hindu bocilIj may giro up Idolatry nnd 
Casti p\cn Ihougb It may bo very slm ly and in tlin 
conr 0 of conturics it* giving up tbcsn practice* will 
amount to a revolution, for they lie at it* very root 
It* foundations were hid when pcoplo behoved m 
Idolatry, Sacrifices nnd Caste lliesn roundationa nro 
unsuitable for the jircacnt ige, when tnlightened meu 
in thousands are giving up llieao superatitiona Ihey 
must either be pulled down and purer nnd more endur 
ing foundations laid in their stead, or a reformed 
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society must be established on such foundations As 
the foimer course is impossible, the Brahmas have 
chosen the latter They have found orthodox society 
unsuitable for them, for in it those only are free 
■who are ignorant, thoughtless and unscientific, wheieas 
those who have imbibed the highest culture and 
enlightenment of the age are under bondage, without 
the liberty of acting according to their convictions 
The establishment of a fiee and reformed society like 
the Brahma Sama-j is therefore a necessity, however 
painful this necessity may seem to some If you call 
it an entirely new society, and the Brahmas daring / 
innovators, they accept the honour or the censure 
implied in this judgment, though it may be shewn that 
the fundamental piinoiples of this society, the spiritual 
worship of Grod and the rejection of caste distinctions, 
aie really Hindu principles, in the sense that they aie 
the teachings of scriptures universally honoured J^y 
the nation. As the founder of the Brahma Samaj 
himself thought, current Hinduism is only a distorted 
form of the purer Hinduism of the TJpamshads. 

Now, one defence of Idolatry offered by half-heaited 
Theists IB that it is so much symbolism and therefore 
should not be roughly handled, but rather made the 
best of The images of the various gods and goddesses 
are, they say, only lepiesentations of the different 
attributes or aspects of the Divine nature and are thus 
helps to our lealisation of the Divine presence. Now, 
the first thing to be said in reply to this argument is 
that there are many Hindu gods and goddesses which 
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art not ropre ontnltons of Bivino attributtis or 
cspocts of tlio Bivtne catorc lhi«) nre reali> repre 
66nt&tionB of hiatoncnf or ujthic&S persons deified by 
tbo popular imnginntton Such ore llumn, Krishnii, 
Dalar^ima ChnitAnyn, Stt}apir SUii, Suvitri, Manasii 
nnd man> others The) dtl indeed connected 
somehow or other, in tho popular imagination, with 
the Divine Being, and are supposed, by the more 
thoughtfnl of their uor hippers, to possess some 
Divine power or other, but their worship did not arise 
from symbolism, but is th^ result of hero worship or 
natnre worship Brahrofi Vishnu, Siva, Durgd, Ki^li 
Lakshmf, Sarasvatf and such others are indeed more 
or less symbolio gods and goddesses but the worship 
of all of them has a mythological basis and they nro 
believed by tho great majority of their worshippers 
to he embodied persons having histories of their own 
But taking for granted that to the learned and the 
thonghtful they are nothing moro than symbols the 
nest question is, whether they aro, in nnj sen e or 
degree adequate symbols of tho powers and attri 
bntes of tho Deity 'When ono has really known 
what the protecting and preserving power of God is 
what his loving providence means, does the imago of 
Vishnu help him any way in realising God’s presence? 
Does not the image rather stand in the way of a true 
realisation of God’s loving care ? So, when wisdom 
has been seen in its trae character, the image of 
Sarasvatf seems to be worse than useleBS Supposing 
for a moment however, that such images are of any 
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use in^ielping spiritual growth, the utmost that can be 
allowed in their favour is that they should form parts 
ol a drawing-room furniture or the furnituie of one’s 
study or prayer room Why should they be set up 
in temples and worshipped with offerings of corn^ 
fruits, flowers and meat ? Meie symbolism,- however- 
iradequately the symbols may represent the things 
signified, IS clearly distinguishable from idolatry ; 
and to defend idolatry as nothing but so much 
symbolism is to confuse two very different things, 
Symbolism of the right soit is indeed helpful to 
cultuie But whatever symbolism there may be in 
Hindu idolatiy, it is quite unsuitable for us with our 
enlightened ideas and improved tastes, however 
suited it may have been to more or less barbarous 
peiiods of our histoiy. The symbolism of modern 
Obiistian art is far moie suitable for us than the 
baibanc ait of our illiterate potters and painters. 
Select artistic repiesentations from our national 
histoiy, both political and religious, may prove even 
more useful to us. But if the image of the naked 
and horrid Kali, of the monkey god Hanuman, or the 
half-elephant god Ganesa, really helps the spiritual 
growth of a Theist, he may have these images con- 
stantly before his eyes , but to join with the ignorant, 
the thoughtless and the unspiritual, the victims of 
piiestly selfishness and cupiditjq in the ceremonial 
i.orship of idols, is either foolishness of the rankest 
kind, or mere sophistry or hypocrisy admitting of no 
intellectual or moral support from thoughtful and 
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coniciontiOQi people As to Ibo ignorant ard the 
unlettered tbcaselTct tho rnoipIcB of Christianit> 
and lalatn, of the old monotbciitio sects of Icdm and 
lastly of tlio Br'llima Satntijf m irhich ovon littlo 
children ore sncceiefnlly tooght to offer eptriloal 
%Tor&hip to God mtliont the mediation of imogcs end 
incornotions, shonr that idolatry is not ncccipory ns 
a stepping stone even to them Fren they ihonld 
he tnaght to hreaU their tdoU nnd *~orBhtp the troo 
God in spirit nnd in troth Tliot idolntr} ros do\ircd, 
not to lead people grodo'ill} from lonrcr to higher 
stages of spiritnol life, but only to cerre the selfish 
piirpo €0 of the priests b) leeping the former for 
e\er ignorant and sub orvioot to the latter is OTideot 
from tbo fact that in corront IIiodQism there is no 
proMiion for lending the worshipper from Iho worship 
of images to more spiritunl forms of T*oribip It hos 
the tendency to keep down tlio intolipct to low views 
of the religioas life nnd to perpetuate idolatry nnd 
c«^remonialiem This is the reason whj, even in the 
presence of loft} idcns nbout the Godheod in our 
higher ecriptoreSy the nation os n whole has remained 
idolatrous for centuries It can be a\ed and led on to 
higher grades of spiritual life only by the most 
thorough going renunciation of all forma of idolatry, ~- 
by purging its temples of nil vestiges of image wor 
ship and the ntter overthrow of the selfish nnd impious 
supremacy of the priests 

Now, I have already mentioned nnd briefly 
onswered the plea that by conforming to orthodox 



practices for a while, Theista would really serve 
gradually to broaden and liberalise the orthodox com- 
munity, till a time would come when all that they 
stand for would be accepted by that community and 
a separate organisation like the Br^ihraa Sama-j 
would be unnecessary. A few words more on the un- 
reasonableness of this plea seem to be called for. 
Attention is drawn to the tolerant attitude which the 
orthodox community is assuming more and more 
with the course of time towards reforms and re- 
formers The society which excommunicated Pandit 
Madanmohan Tatka-lankAr for sending his daughteis 
to the Bethune School, has now thousands of girls 
under instruction m public schools Priests v.ho 
pronouuced unmentionable curses upon those who 
kept their daughters unmarried beyond the age of 
ten, have now no scruple to officiate at marriages m 
which the brides are m all stages of growing woman- 
hood. Caste rules on mterdining are often violated 
even in public dinners , and yet no notice is taken ot 
such heterodoxy by the orthodox People who have 
travelled in Europe and other foreign lands, are 
sometimes received back into the orthodox pale even 
without any expiation ceremony being performed, 
The re-marriage of widows and marriages between 
different sections of the same caste do not at present 
excite that bitter opposition which they used to do 
a few decades back.* Do not such instances show, 

The Suddhi and Sangathan moveroents lately maiigmated and 
earned on vfith more or less Tigoui by the different '‘Hindu Sabhas,’ 
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il is asl.o(), that orthodox jocnlj is roforming itself 
liy ils ovrn inlierent slrnoplb, ood that it is m no need 
ot Ihp revolutionary nctuity of Iho IJrilhmas and 
others rrho impatiently leivo its palo bocanse it docs 
not tnoro os fail n« tho) wish it to do f Jso\ my 
ri*ph to this question is ns follows 1 irst, tho 
tolerant nttitudn of orttiodox lociitj to reforms nnd 
reformers which IS made 10 much of is rntiroly con 
firrd to lug oitiis liLo Calcutta nnd Ihur Mcinit} 
It dcei not exist In towns and nllnpes remold from 
thcro centres of rnlighU nment *NeconiJIy, tho atalo 
of things pictured ti by no means ono r Inch should 
ghdd' n the heart of a really moral and rdigious man 
loleration the orthodoxt in their orrn community, 
0* prtcllci s atIiicIi they yet holieru to Lo oppo ed to 
their religion, betrays a stato of moral rottonnes 
and imbecility rhich no true friend of virtue can 
look upon without horror nnd disgust Thirdly, thu 
clam that thu orthodox community is reforming 
it elf bj its own inherent poacr and ores nothing 
to Ibo revolutionary actuit) of tho Hrfilimns reminds 
mo of two littlo stones which 1 fool disposed to tell 
you, os they bring out most clearly the fallaoy of this 
claim An old Irish roman is represented to have eatd, 

* I don’t know why people give the sun so much praise 

Art rcrr:n;r la n rr'aartahli. wiy to bbcmh*o nnd broaden Hindu 
KX-l''ty Non llmilns arc Ixmj, comcrUvl to UinduLsm nnd jicopfc 
oflbchit,hcr rt-lciorv pnbhcly pnrtaLiiip,orfooddistnbntcd by Uio 
<^n\crt8 TIk' removal of untomhabiliij notthcLclirc nbobtion of 
ibc ca_U; #y«!cnj u the objTtiie of the njovcmcnbi 
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and the moon so little. The sun rises and begins to 
give light when there is already light enough, whereas 
the moon rises and lights up a dark night.” The old 
woman of the story was too simple to see that th& 
light before sunrise proceeds from the sun itself. 
The arguers I have mentioned are guilty of a like 
simplicity They do not see that the reforming 
activity of people inside the orthodox pale is the 
reflex action of the activity of those who have been 
thrown out of that pale. It is the fearless courage of 
the revolutionists which gives rise to the timid attempts 
of the half-hearted reformer , and it is the bitter 
persecution through which the pioneeis of reform have 
passed which has made possible the reluctant tolera- 
tion with which partial reforms are now regarded m 
some orthodox circles However, the other story is 
this A very kind-hearted Bengali lady was once 
taking a long boat journey in the company of her 
husband At one stage of the journey it happened to 
rain lather heavily, and as the tiavelleis could not 
bait, and as the boat bad to be towed against a strong 
curient, the poor boatmen were obliged to do the 
towing in the midst of that heavy downpour The lady 
saw their miserable plight and was touched. She at 
once spoke to hei husband and proposed a remedy. 
She said, “My dear, why let the boatmen suffer so 
much ? Why not tell them to take their seats ^n the 
boat and tow it What could the pooi husband do 
but smile at bis wife’s extreme simplicity and explain 
to her that those who would drag the boat against a 
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etrODg current must be ouUtdc and ahead of the bout 
AIqbI bow roony people aro there in modern India 
who would po G as reformers and yet do not Ivnow this 
simple trnth t 

KoW) 1 think, I Imve said enough on Idolatry, one 
of the foundations of orthodox Hindu Bociet}, to beg 
leave of you now to spenV more directly than I have 
jet done of its other foundation Caste, against which 
as well as ngamet Idolatry, the rruhtnn Samdj bee 
declared war 1 1 no\% I elmll bo told that the Uruhma 
^auifij has not yet been able to break through caste 
altogether, that caste feeling yet lingers in some 
Bruhina*, who, in marrying their children, sednloasly 
search for matches of their own ca tes for them and 
thus keep np in a manner the distinction of castes 
1 do not deny this and regret it with all mj heart 
Bnt I must bog our detractors to mark the very broad 
difterence in having caste distinctions in the very 
foundations of a society and having it, not m the 
foundation^, bn^ only in creeks and corners of the 
structnre There is no caste in tho foundations of the 
BribmaSamfij There is free mterdining m it among 
people of the most varying castes The ministry, the 
priesthood and other high offices of the church are 
open to all and are, in some cases, filled not only by 
liigh caste non^BtAhmanas, but also by worthy people 
belonging to wbat are called the lower castes If 
these lower castes are ecantily represented in the 
Samfi], this is due more to their nnprogressive nature 
than to the disinclination of the higher castes* to mix 
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T7itli them. Inter-oaste mairiages have taken place by 
hundreds and are joined in and encouraged even by 
those who are not bold enough to have such 
mariiages in their own families. This lingering 
caste feeling, therefore, is no cause for serious 
apprehension It is passing away, and will pass 
away entirely in the course of three or four genera- 
tions more. Those who entertain this feeling may 
be said to be themselves ashamed of it, for they do 
not offer any public defence of it. The disregarding 
of caste may therefore be safely regarded as a funda- 
mental principle of the Biahma Samaj. As such, I 
shall reply to some attacks recently made upon it from 
people outside the Samdj 

It will be observed even by superficial thinkers 
that caste notions have recently received a very rude 
shock from what has been a real discovery to thousands 
of Hindus, namely, that caste distinctions did not exist 
in Hindu society in the earliest times, and that the 
form in which they exist at present is comparatively 
of very late origin. Antiquarians have now placed it 
beyond doubt that there was no caste m the early 
Vedic period of our history, and that even long after 
the castes weie distinguished, inter-marriages were 
allowed between the four original castes. One has 
only to go through a few pages of the Mahahhai at 
to see the extent to which the free mixing of the 
castes was allowed in the days of which the great 
epic gives us an account. In fact, in those days caste 
was nothing but a division of classes according to 
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prott’Mioni ard fvin profeitionfi rrcro inlorclmngcd 
t tcltmion ft« »»a »ng was nnl norm Tins last 

printtplo of dirisioti was tntrodticrd list and le happily 
I’u firit to bo difipptiring It ts now known that 
ih fytUn as it now prarads in Ihti country f cama 
inio Togu « with Iho resivnl of Iltndinsm nflcr th« 
t1<e%} of nuddhiiiT) ^nn now, the system is not 
uniform in nil pirts of India It is moi* lax in Sindh 
lid ih * Panj lb whrr» tin firs* three ciilei, the 
Hrahtninn Kshlri^n and \iiti 3 a, freely mlerdino It is 
more ri^id in North res*f rn India and Ilengal where 
howi \pr, the « xchingo of eprtam cooled citablos is 
allowable rnong iht bigber nnJ nnddU cisles It is 
tnoi rit,id in Soitln rn Indn where there is no social 
in* rcanri'*, prop«*fly so called, among lhf> vorioos 
c tt « and Trinrf cone cistei are oven uDappioicli 
nhb b} tbe olh<r« ll is now fell that it is \ory 
diPicuU, if no* qnite impossibk to dofend each a 
li rogi nous s^slem as this It is diRicnlt e^en 
to ditlne it Another grcil factor in loosening caste 
no*ions has b en tlm growini, fiolmg of nationality 
in tin country It is now very widely felt tlmt the 
dtilinc’ion ot cistes and tliu consequent absence of 
dost social interconria among Iho difTorent classes of 
p dpi in the country nro ofttctivel) checking the 
^,rov.th of our national unity nnd perpLtnating out 
social degradation ond political subjection to nn alien 
net Tlio preaching of human htothorhood by 
Christianity and llrAhmaism has not had any verj 
Ungiblo effect beyond thoir rospectito pales in 
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dimimahing the hatred and, where real hatred does 
not exist, as m the case oE the castes equal in social 
rank, the feeling o£ alienness which separate the 
castes fiom one anobhei But this newly growing 
feeling of our being members of a single nation 
having a common destiny to fulfil and common 
enemies to fight against, seems to have succeeded in 
some degree, where religious teaching has failed, in 
inspiring a genuine desiie for removing differences and 
bringing about unity. This effect has become moie 
clear than ever during the last few years and is a 
reflex action of the re-acbionary policy followed by the 
British Indian G-overnment It has not indeed pulled 
down any actual baiiiers of caste, but that it has 
contributed laigely to the growth of amity and co- 
operation among classes which have hitherto kept 
themselves far apart from one another, is unmistakably 
clear. If the feeling of national unity goes on deepen- 
ing and broadening and brings together people of 
various castes to help one another m the work of 
national amelioration, the entire abolition of the caste 
system is only a question of time. Where pride, hatied 
and jealousy keep people from one another, it is not 
difiicult bo invent arguments to prove that their division 
and alienation are reasonable. Where these feelings 
are absent or are passing away, and theie is a deaiie 
for unity and co-operation, it is easy to show that the 
distinction of castes is not made by God, but is the 
result of human ignorance. In fact, this desire for unity 
and co-operation among different castes and classes 
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I o' ar>ffn trilhot* n crrUin loo'tninc 
rtfitioif I* womM havp ^)^<ln irapoiublp in tbe* 
olJ il'Vj* n1 rn jifi rron' cn» nod not notion vrhfiti 
di^ftrrert nlonn wa* and unity nof or all 

i) I iin^r^n Art! i' t« atm truo t1 atcurnotiorml Itfo will 
no* tif alnoo tl r iniliol in wMcli it M now and 
*i' oin to lb ti «li ^ ivU of iqjoliti, frat^roil} and 
Jib^r r I i1r ic ** nanr*nf» inlircU wailiod araj 
rrc»*i Ovir mindi lir» no nromnpj wln'm tli 

non Pf vhi^ono It lulipr^'d to ba rtfrualU inffriorlo 
tbn Pf Abnan**, ftr I 0 ‘ oiC" U rn to tbf Iwicrbotn’ 
}■ la prrdly If inp ‘nb^* lilWMn yen and ma if ynii 
cotimJ r in iMlo cl ftbjn ftrd urapproacbablt* lilvrl) 
It nolbinK 1} on a h\ j>oefiticftl cant in Ibn routlm 

Ibo*!* who 1 Miot<* wil*i Mann lliftt ilia $udr*» b * 
ro pioprrlv no rl^btt and it tba bondtnan of IN 
born by dnina ordinalioi i bni political tno\a 
nonlt tindi r lb< a tbibboUtbi nrn unmcanio;; and 
inconfi qtj' lit lit I b^-tt r tl an icliool b-aj dnnonslrn 
lionn iiii]f>fii l)if>^ lead to aocial reforms 

Now, n !(!•» of npolopiitf for cifln bna ttcenlly 
arif^n wbo, wliil « liny r<*pr<l tbo prifont innuuicra 
blf* diYUions 0^ III llinda rnc«», thinb novorlbelcts 
that Ibn four cri|,iral caste® nr» founded on a ratarni 
division of op*itud€® and occopationn and rxisl in nil 
ciAiUsed counitle IboiigU onUidu India Ibcj avo not 
rpco;;nised ns cuftes Intscry ciAiliied tocioly thoru 
mustbi it I fmd n class of teicbers, priests and 
ndvieeta who slionld !w\d olW people b> their superior 
wi*doia They aro tbo Brahmanas, wholbcr called so 
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01 not. Below them are to be found people natuially 
endowed with the tact and ability required to adminis- 
ter the public affairs of the community, and defend 
their countiy against its enemies They aie the 
Kshatriyas. Then comes the class of merchants, 
artists, mechanics and planters who, organizing vast 
economic schemes, increase the wealth of their country 
These are the Vaisyas. The lowest class consists of 
those who, without any powei of initiation, can only 
carry out the wishes of those more richly endowed 
than they. These are the Sudras. Now, I have no^ 
serious obiection to urge against this division of classes 
accoiding to aptitudes and occupations, though I think 
lb is not strictly logical. Let me take foi granted that 
men are born with different aptitudes and that thoy 
are meant by God for different occupations. Let me 
also grant that men of the same aptitudes and 
occupations do naturally form a class But what I 
do not understand is why the classes so formed 
should fossilise themselves into mutually exclusive 
castes. Everywhere, both here and elsewhere, aptitudes 
change by progress and development even in 
individuals One who is a mere labourei, a Sudra, 
in his youth, grows into a skilful mechanic or a 
tactful merchant in his manhood. A merchant 
used to managing laige and intricate mercantile 
affairs, developes into a politician. Sri Krishna, 
as pictured in the Mahdhhdraf, combined in himself 
the highest qualities of both a Kshatriya and a Briih- 
mana. There does not seem to be any reason, there- 
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Toro, rrhy tbo clntsrs ihontd bo oxclusno in regard 
(o one nnotlier and elioutd not tntcrdino, inter 
ninrr} or int^rcbnnge profetsions Tlicn as to boro 
ditj, cbildron do indeed in many cases inbont tbo 
nplitodos ol tbeir parents , but tbo oxcoptions oro so 
many nnd so patent, tli&t none bat tboso rrbo boTO 
n forcgoni conclusion to dofonJ would so} that the 
of n 'Rnibmana must nccossaril) bo n Brubmona 
nod tbo son of n ^tidra necessarily n ^udro F\Ln 
in caste ridden India, rctigiOQs teaobors liko Kavfra 
ind tbe ;>nrtd/i saints of Soulbern India bn\o arisen 
from the lon-o<t castes Some of tbo bigbest teneb 
mgs of tbo rj>aiii*/i'idf proceeded from Ksbotrija 
teachers The great Daddho and Dm fonndors 
0^ Jainism wuro Kibatriyas, and so troru Isttnaka 
Itie founder of SiUnsre, and some of tbo other Sikh 
ffurtL* Some of Die ablest prcacbers of Vnisbnavism 
in Bengal base been Vaidyas rvud Kif^astlms nnd our 
third great leader Kesavebandra Son, onowbosoin 
flucnco over tbo country has been tbe widoat was 
n Voidya b} caste Swiimi Tlvekfinanda, who so 
successfully prcaobed Yedtlnlism, vraa a Ktlyastba 
nnd so nre some of those who are nbly carrying on 
bis work Tbe great founder of Cbristinnity vraa 
only a carpenter s son and in free Cbristondom, in 
1 aropo and America, the ablest prcacbors the pro 
foundcst tbinkors, tbo aoutest politioiona and tbo 
most BucceBsful morebants are continually rising 
'rom tbe lowest ranks In tbo face of nil this who 
vriU say that there is any nataralnosa, any Divine 
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sanction, in even the primitive fourfold division of 
■castes ^ Men of the same aptitudes and occupations 
will no doubt mix more closely with one anotbei 
than with men of different aptitudes and occupations 
But there will always be, as there have always been, 
transfers from one class to another, piomotions and 
degradations, if you choose to call tbem so, which will 
show unmistakably the ignorance and short-sighted- 
ness of those who would keep the ever-growing soul 
of man in artificially-made fetteis The vice of our 
piesent system of castes is the impossibility of any 
actual transfer from one caste to another, whereas 
the distinction of classes which is to be found in other 
civilised countries is free from this ruinous piinciple 
of exclusion. There can be no actual compaiison 
therefore between the two, and the existence of 
the latter cannot be urged as a justification of the 
existence of the foimer Besides, who is to decide 
which of the numeious existing castes belong to 
which of the original foui castes , and if a re-dis- 
tribution according to guna and Jvaima be thought 
desirable, who is to cairy out this re-distiibution 
Happily the country is now under lulers who, 
notwithstanding their strong race feeling and 
the numerous defects in their system of adminis- 
tration due to this race feeling, recognize no dis- 
tinction of castes in the proper sense of the term 
Under their impartial treatment of all castes, more 
than by any other influences, the caste system 
is slowly but surely breaking down. Even enlight- 
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ened Ilinda rnlera nre ignoring tlieir caste notiona 
if they- lm\e any* in the distribution of their patron- 
□go and in the adminiatration of justice There is 
in fact no power in the land to help in the re distri 
bution of the castes and their reduction to the 
l)riraiti\0 four The old Kshatriya power which 
was SQprcme in all social matters in times gone by, 
18 irrecoverably destroyed , and tho«e who have sue 
ceeded to it have, for good or for e 7 il, n very different 
idea of wlmt society should be Xheir idea may^ 
nob be quite correct, and wo need not and shouldi 
not follow them blindly in reconstrucling our society 
But there can be no doubt that, whatever form 
onr society moy toke as the result of that process 
of rocoastrnction which it is slowly nudorgoiog, 
this reconstruction wiU follow that line of impartial 
recognition of virtue and obility, irrespective of 
the accidents of birth, which at once agrees with 
the declared policy of our rulers and the verdict of 
the collective reason of the human race A re con 
strnction of society on norrower lines and social 
reforms of a hnltiog and partial nature, such as 
t!ie numerous caste conferences in the country are 
trying to effect, are not only inconBistent with truth 
and right bub are also without that important factor 
m social reform, the sanction of the state The so 
called leaders of society may pass resolutions and call 
upon their castemen to respect them Bat what is 
there to prevent the latter *8 spurning such resolu- 
tions and asserting theic independence f The days 
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are gone by when Hindu kings and, after them, such 
social potentates as the Ra]a of Krishnanagar, 
carried into effect the social legislation of the 
Brahmanas and made the life of a non-confoimist 
and would-be reformer miserable by social perse- 
cution People may now break all your artificial lules 
of caste and custom and yet not only be safe undei 
the protection of the state, but rise in rank and power 
under its patronage. In spite of the declared reli- 
gious neutrality of the British Groveinment, it is 
distinctly opposed to the artificial caste-restrictions 
of orthodox Hindu society and in favour of the 
thorough-going reform scheme of the Brahma Samaj 
It IS rather strange that the full significance of 
this fact escapes the attention of the so-called leaders 
of Hindu society. 

I shall notice one more argument of the modern 
defenders of caste before I close Against the Brahma 
practice of inter-caste maiiiages, it is urged that, 
though there is no natural division of castes, the 
different castes of India have so long been sepaiated 
from one another and represent so many different 
grades of intellectual and moral progress, that at least 
in the present state of Indian society the commingling 
of the different castes will lead inevitably to a deteriora- 
tion of the higher castes. It is claimed for these 
castes, specially for the Brahmanas, that they are much 
ahead of the lower castes and that the latter must 
take yet a very long time to come up to them, even 
admitting that they are advancing under the modern 
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f)el( m of UDUcrenl education >iow, without denying 
*h&i ono clnafl of people uiivj Iiato a diatmct advantage 
over atiolbor, if Iho former hna diligently tried to 
improve itself and tho litter Ins not, it may still ho 
shown that the nbovo nrgnment la much overstrained 
In tho first place, Iho Indnn castes nro not cuch real 
unities ns this argument implies Individuals and 
fomiltcs in n einglo caeto differ so much m rispcct of 
intellectual and monl character, that, taken os a 
whole, it IS difiicuU to fiy whether n particular casto 
IB ‘high* or low* Sccordly castes excelling in certain 
qnnlilies over others present certain had qualities on 
*ho other hand in such abundance that, if tho ev 
tremc , namolp, tho highest and tbo lovve t aro loft 
out of cooitdernlior it would bo impo siblo to sny 
rhich casto h decidcdtj bettor than which other caste 
There mo highly intclligout and momlly advanced 
individuals ord families m all caster except perhaps 
ho sotui Hindui cd lowest castes As 1 said in n 
lecturo I delivered in this hall sometime ago — one 
which has appeared lo substance as the introduction 
*0 myr Soctal Hf/orm tn Bengal A suh sketch Jt 
may very well bo ashed whether the Br ihmanns are, 
if oil things be taken together, really superior to the 
other cisles How many Bruhmanas can claim to be 
the descendants of a long line of learned ancestors 7 
Have not whole fomiliea (and even sections) been but 
simple, unlearned priests from time immemorial? As 
to virtue, if the BrAhmanas have shown certain ezeep 
lonnl virtues, are not certain vices, on the other bond, 
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such as egotism, arrogance, mendicancy and want of 
self-respect, found among them in a super-abundant 
degree ^ In the same manner, aie not the Eshatriyas 
peculiarly liable to being irritable, overbearing and 
oppressive ^ The so-called higher classes are then not 
altogether higher than those whom they consider as 
their infeiiors On the other hand, there is a good 
deal of spiritual culture among some of the so-called 
lower castes, — such culture as makes them superior to 
many belonging to the ‘higher*. In fact, modesty, 
piety and benevolence seem to be more common among 
the classes spoken of as ‘lower’ than in those who boast 
of their high birth. In regard to purely intellectual 
culture also, are not cases of keen intelligence and 
great mental powers, among the classes from which 
they were least expected, growing more and more 
numerous and showing that the doctrine of heredity, 
as commonly accepted, is much overstrained^ The 
fact 18, heredity and individuality must both be taken 
into account An individual is not a mere reproduction 
of his parents (or remoter ancestors). If he were so, 
there would be nothing in him more than there was m 
them. But as Darwin says, and as we might see even 
without the help of Darwin, every individual shows a 
‘variation’ inexplicable by his pedigree And some- 
times the variation is most surprising, and shows how 
limited is the tiuth in the doctrine of heredity. 
Immanuel Kant was the son of a poor and simple- 
saddle-maker , and yet be constructed a system of 
philosophy which is the wonder of the world Every 
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individoal, we shotild remember, is o fresh incarnation 
of God, a fresh manifestation of the Divine essence 
and there is no knowing how much of that essence wiH 
be manifested in each There does not seem to be 
an^ reason, therefore whj the higher castes should 
not intermarry with nd\anced indiMduala and families 
of tiio 60 called letter castes but rather wait for 
gencrutions and perhaps nges for the near approach 
of the castes to which they respectively belong If 
liie decided superiority of one caste to another ;^ere a 
fact and a real urgnment against inter caste marriages 
no iengtli of time would indeed safnee to bring the 
castes 111 lino with one another, for as the lower would 
advance so would the higher and thus the latter 
would always leave the former behind m the race of 
intellectual and moral progress Happily the alleged 
fact IS no fact at all There are individuals and 
families in the so called lower castes which can com 
pare faaonrably with the best to be found in the 
po called higher Inter marriages among such people 
are not likely to do any harm to the parties What 
e\er may have been onr differences in the post a 
common Bysteni of education is now happily levelling up 
those differences and raising us to a moral platform 
from which lo\e sympathy, co operation and unity ap 
pear to be things higher and more valuable than all other 
things If, therefore, the so called higher castes of our 
people were e\en to loie certain of their long acquired 
eacellonces in contracting marital unions with the 
so called lower castes, the gams of Buoh unions would be 
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.incomparably gi eater than the losses. In the place ot 
a nation torn by internal feuds, though containing 
sections advanced in a lower and outward sense, such 
a unions would lay the foundation of a united nation 
strong in the genuine strength of love and brotheily 
sympathy. We alieady lealiee the blessings of such 
unions in miniatuie in our Brahma religious gatheimge, 
in which a common living leligion, the highest of all 
unifying factors, obliterates all distinctions and makes 
us embrace men of all castes and giades of society as 
brethren When will such blessed unity pervade all 
classes and ranks of Indian society f When will those 
pernicious distinctions which are sapping the very 
life-blood of our nation be at an end, and India will rise 
as a strong united nation fit to fulfil the high destiny 
which Brovidence has ordained for her? Theie 
cannot be a surer tiuth than this, ray friends, that 
that high destiny cannot be fulfilled without the uttei 

destruction of the supreme root of all our social evils 
the caste system 



LEGTCTEE XII 

Mamage and the Rights of Women 
In tnj last lecture, that on * The BrAhma and 

Social Beform/’ I dealt with only tho two fundamental 
principles on winch the Briihma Sam^ij, as a recon 
Btrncted bociot>, is based, namely tho spiritaal wor 
ship of God, which exclndes idolatry and sacrtGcial 
worship of all sorts, and the abolition of ciste as u 
social institntion I huTo now to tmeo the develop 
mont of the reform movement which commenced with 
the introdaction of these initial reforms As I ha>e 
already said, the Adi Brnhma Samij has broken 
through caste onl^ imperfectly and there are indivi 
duals in the other two principal sections of the Brfihma 
Sam'lj who still retain a good deal of caste feeling In 
the same waj there have been, in all stages of sooial 
progress in the Samfij persons and even classes of 
persons who havo not token to the reforms advocated 
and adopted by the more advanced members of the 
Samdj Bat this by no means proves that the advanced 
ideas taught and practised by these progressive minds 
do not form a part of Brllhmaism as a creed and a 
eoheme of life In no society can uniform progress be 
seen all along the line 'Everywhere there are men 
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who are very little ahead of the starting point as well 
as those who go so far as to be hardly seen by the 
laggers behind, the space between being occupied by 
men in all stages of progress. In ascertaining the true 
nature of a movement, both these extreme points as 
well as the intermediate forma have to be recognised 
and seen m then mutual relations and in the proper 
order of then development. In dealing with Brahma- 
ism in its social aspect, we must take into cognizance 
both that ludimentary form which is contented with 
the mere i ejection of idolatry and sacrificial worship 
while conforming to all established usages, rational oi 
iriational, and that advanced type of Biahmaism 
which consists in a thorough reconstiuction of domestic 
and social life on the most liberal pimoiple?, as well 
as all the inteimediate vaiieties of thought and prac- 
tice 

Now, the first marriages that took place according 
to Biahma rites differed very little from orthodox 
mainages. The rites iveie indeed divested of then ' 
idolatious character , but otherwise they remained un- 
changed The brides, when they were spinsters, were 
all under age, then ages varying geneially fiom 9 to 
15, and they were “given away,’’ according to the 
orthodox fashion, by the guardians to the bridegioom, 
the old idea remaining unchanged that women are 
under the absolute disposal of men. The piogressive 
party m the Adi Brahma Samdj seems to have eaily 
felt the absurdity of the notion , for we find that m 
the very first marriage that was celebrated by them 
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nftpr t'lo s( par'ilton, ^unjiritfia ot piving ntvij wns 
chnngc’d inlo or mnUing o\Gr charge In 

etiad of sajing that hn gavunwi^ hi^dnughUr to Ifao 
bridi groom, tho bridu B faihur f aid Im madn over tho 
charge of lita diug) lor to the hrtdq room Ihi idea still 
provniling tint the hride vraa n minor and utmblo to 
tiko ciro of lureelf Two otlur Features introduced 
into this rn'irmpo vpro still more importmL and tho} 
ha'*o since ohara^lpristd all mTtrnges that have taktii 
place in the progroisivo sections of the Br ihma Samaj 
Tiny are Mrinuti jrrt/iaii, tho asking of both the 
bndc and l!m bridegroom s consent to tlie marriage 
rnd or tho marriage vow tal en by 

both partiLs Iho old and still corn nt idea lu nhat 
^^an^ calls BrAhma’ and 'PrAjupatja* marriage 
namol), that cnarriagQ is an arrangement between the 
brides guardian and tho bridegroom or rather hia 
guardian, was thus uotirel^ discarded, and its placu 
was taken b^ the more or less western idea that 
marriage is a contract between tho parties themselvoe 
in which the consent and help of tho guardians might 
indeed be required, but tlio validity of which depends 
upon the free will aud consent of the contracting 
parties rims BrAhtua marriages came to bo diatin 
guished from orthodox Hindu marriages not only in 
respect of tho religious ceremouies assooiated with 
them but even in their underlying spirit and essence 
That tho question of the proper ago of the parties 
should soon be raised was but natural As long ns 
marriage is looked upon as an arrangement between 
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the guardians of the parties, an arrangement into 
which the will and consent of the parties themselves 
do not enter as a factor, it matters nothing what the 
age of the paities may be. But when it ceases to be 
such an arrangement and comes to be looked upon as 
a free and willing contract between the parties them- 
selves, the question cannot but arise whethei the par- 
ties are physically and morally fit to enter into the 
contract. The question of physical fitness was indeed 
the one which could be appreciated by most, and 
so naturally it absorbed the attention of Brahmas 
and non-Brahmas interested in the question. Kesav 
adopted a veiy practical method of deciding the ques- 
tion. He addressed a circular letter to the leading 
medical men of the country in those days, both the 
Indian and the European representatives of the 
medical profession, asking them to state the minimum 
age, according to them, at which girls should be 
married in this country. The replies of these eminent 
physicians to Kesav’s letter, all of which were pub- 
lished in the annual report of the Indian Reform 
Association for 1870-71, are a very instructive docu- 
ment and would bear repeated reprints, as the ques- 
tion of the marriageable age of Indian girls is still 
raised and discussed in public meetings and periodi- 
cals at intervals of some four or five years. The leply 
of Dr. Mahendralal Sarkar specially was a most ela- 
borate one, discussing the question from various stand- 
points and showing clearly the ruinous effects of pre- 
mature marriage on the bodies of both the mother and 
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Ui(! chiM It titco pointed out n miatnt o whioh la very 
tonimon, ovon nmotij, othorvnae well informed poraons, 
nimtl} that th( bepinntnp of ndolesconco i» the mini 
mum ntje for the narrmpo of girla Ho allowed how 
ihia beginning is }m«(ened m thia conntrj by porni 
tious marriage cn^totni nnd alio that the menses 
tnl o conaidirahle turn to bocomo regnlar and normal 
before which mnrriagL ahoiild nc\er take place How 
ever 1 give here in a table a aummary of tho opinions 
of the medical men consulted h) Kcaav on tho mini 
loum narfiageable age for Indian girls botno of them 
haat also stated, as thej wern asked to do, tho proper 
ng* of marria\,o for our girls 



Minimum 

Proper 


nge 

ngp 

IJr Chandra Kumar Do 

14 


Dr Charles 

li 


llabu Kobin Krishna Rosa 

\j 

18 

Dr A V Into 

1 ) or IG 

18 

Dr Mahendralal Sarknr 

IG 


Pamir Khan Rahadur 

IG 


Dr Kortnan Chevers 

IG 

18 

Dr D B Smith 

10 

IS or 19 

Dr > wort 

IG 

18 or 10 

Dr Fayrer 

IG 

18 or 20 

Dr S G Chakrabarli 

16 

21 

Dr Atroaram Panduraog 

20 



T)io practical result of this investigation was thus 
epilomiBod ’ says ^Iiss S D Collet in her BraJima 
J ror BooK for 1879, *'in n epeech of Mr Sen 8 at the 
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Odlcufcta Towa tfall on SepoembeL 30th, 1871 : ” ‘The 
medical ; uthonties, in Caloatba,’ eaid he, ‘nnanimously 
declare that sixteen is the minicnum marriageable age 
of girls in this country Dr. Charles makes a valuable 
suggestion , he holds that fourteen, being the oom- 
mencemeut of adolescence, may for the present be re- 
garded as the minimum age at which native girls may 
be allowed to marry, and may serve as a starting-point 
for reform in tins direction. In conformity with his 
suggestion and the opinions given b}' the other referees, 
we have come to the conclusion that, for the present sb 
least, it would be expedient to follow the provision in 
the Bill (he means the Brahma Marriage Bill which 
was then before the Legislature), which makes four- 
teen the minimum marriageable age of girls in this 
conntry, leaving it in the hands of time to develop this 
reform slowly and graduallj^ into maturity and ful- 
ness ” Another question concerning Brahma mar- 
riages was raised almost simultaneously with this, 
namely, whether they, since they had departed so far 
from the orthodox form, specially since they broke 
through the restriction of caste, could at all be re- 
garded as Hindu marriages, and if not, were they 
valid in the eye of law ? Indeed, this question was 
far advanced when the investigation as to the proper 
age of marriage, to which 1 have referred, took place, 
and the two became practically one in the controveisy 
which now began to agitate Brahma society, and to a 
great extent native society in general, — ^the controver- 
sy as to the desirability of a new Marriage Act. As to 
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tbo validity of Hrahma ra'irrmRPi, tbn quosliou 
^as pnclicMIy aaltb d for tho progruJsivo Brahmaf b) 
tho opinion of ^f^ J 11 Gown* thg then Ad\ocati 
Gtnnral of India On a roftn non boiD^ inadt* to him 
on tho sobj«ct Mr Conn ropliod in tfTocl t!m^ thn 
Bniiima mirnagos, not ha\ing boen cwlnbrated with 
Hindu or Muiininmadan riloa of orthodox regularity 
and not conforming to thn procedure praacribed h} 
any Inw or to tho naaj^os of any rncogmaLd roligion 
arpTO hivnlid, nnd tho oftapnng of thorn wore illegiti 
mote ' Afl to tiio Hindu or un Hindu character of 
Br-lhina marrngpa, in both the Adi Bralima Samuj 
form and the form adopted hj tho progreBaito Brnh 
mar tho point waa tottled \or} fatisfnctoril) by the 
mo t eminent panditi of CftlooUn Nadia and Booare 
whoBo opiniona on tho eobject wero sought by Ibe pro 
gressiTo Brahmna in tho Hrst two cneea nnd by the 
Adi Bfnhmn Samfij people in the last and uhodeclared 
onanimonely that ranrriagea solomnired according to 
netlhor of the Br ihma forma >^09 valid nor in their 
opinion, according to tho Hindn shastras The need 
for an enactment to legali e Bruhma morriagea being 
thna proved beyond any reasonable doubt ICeaav and 
hia followers applied to Government for tho desired 
relief nnd wore most strennooB in their efforts to ob 
tain it dnring tho four jenrs that elapsed between 
their first attempts and their final sneoeas in 1872 
The Bill took, dnring its period of incnbntion, three 
distinct forms, the history of which needs to be remem 
bered in order that jnstice may be done to those who 
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^ofc it passed and that efforts to have it amended in 
futuie may not be misdirected. It first took the form 
of a Civil Marriage Act applicable to all non Chris- 
tians who ob3ected to be mairied according to 
the forms of the established native religions The 
declaration to be made by the marrying parties was, 

‘T do not profess the Christian religion, and I ob3ect 
to be man led in accordance with the rites of the 
Hindu, Muhammadan, Buddhist, Parsi or Jewish 
religion ’’ In this form the Bill met with a fieice 
opposition from the orthodox Hindu community and 
had thus to be given up It was feared by them 
that it might induce many professed Hindus to 
contract mariiages m disregard of caste rules 
and yet retain their position in the oithodox 
community and share m the advantages. That 
this fear was too true, has no doubt been proved 
amply by the gi owing heteiodoxy of many me'mbera 
of that community. If the Bill had been passed in 
the foim leferred to, the disruption of orthodox 
Hindu society would have been far more rapid than it 
has actually been The second form taken by the bill 
was that of a Brahma Mariiage Act applicable only 
to Brahmas In this form it met with no opposition 
fiom the orthodox community, but it was opposed 
tooth and nail by the Adi Brahma Sam^] people, 
who feared that, as Brahmas, they would have ta 
come under the operation of the Act, and even if 
this should not take place, the passing of the Bill 
would widen the gap between the Brahmas and the 
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ortLodot Hindn communit} And also miDimise tho 
clmncA oE the Adi BrAhmi Samiij form of marriage 
being nltimatel} recognized as a Hindu form This 
opposition neoessaril} led to the abandonment of the 
Bill in its second form and to the adoption of the 
tliird and final form in which it was passed In its 
applicabilit} to all who objected to being married 
according to the recognized forms the Bill went back 
to Its first form , bnt the declaration as to objection to 
orthodox forms of marriage had to be changed to one 
of an actual rennncmtion or non profession of orthodox 
stems of religion lhat this form was made neces ary 
bj the opposition of the orthodox Hindu comrannity to 
the first form of the Bill and that of the Adi Brdhmn 
Sam'ij to its second form, will bo clear to those who 
hn\e followed me so far It will bo made more clear 
if possible bt> the following extract from the speech 
of the Hononrnble £fr Fitzjames Stephen the then 
legal member of the Viceroy o Connoil, on the occasion 
of the introdnotion of the Bill in its final form “There 
IS, I think, said Mr Stephen * a distinction in this 
matter which the Bill as introduced, overlooks It is 
the distinction between treating Hinda law as a law 
binding onl} on those who submit to it of their own 
will and treating it as a law binding on those who do 
submit to it only so far as they choose to do so 
It IS surely one thing to say to Hindus, You are at 
liberty to change your law and religion i£ you think 
proper, and you shall suffer no loss by doing so 
and quite another thing to aay to them~ Yon are 
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at liberty to play fast and looae with your law and 
religion j you shall, i£ you please, be, at one and 
the same time, a Ilindu nnd not a Hindu ’ Uy 
recognizing the existence ot the Hindu religion 
as a peisonal law in this mattei of marriage, 1 
think that we have contiacted an obligation to en- 
iorce its provisions in then entirety upon those Avho 
choose to live undet them, piat as we have, by t-tn- 
blishnig the general piincipie of religions freedom, 
contracted a fiuther obligation to protect anyone 
who chooses to leave the Hindu religion against 
in 3 ury for having done so, and to piovide him with 
institutions recognized by law and suitable to his 
peculiai position I think that it is hardly possible 
foi us to hold other language on the subject than 
this ‘Be a Hindu or not as you please , hut be one 
thing or the other, and do not ask us to undertake the 
impossible task of constructing some compromise 
between Hinduism and not-Hindiiism which will 
enable you to evade the necessity of knowing your 
own minds The piesent Bill is framed upon these 
principles ” After recounting the history of the 
Bidhma Maiiiage Bill previously introduced by him 
and given up on account of the opposition of the Adi 
Brahma Samaj, Mr Stephen continued “The 
question, accordingly, had to be reconsidered , and 
after some intermediate steps, and a very careful 
consideration of the matter in council, I asked the 
representatives of the two bodies of Brahmas whether 
the one would be satisfied with, and whether the 
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iMiir tvould ohjict to n IMI conflmd to pcrsonif 
^r}:o Imd r< roimccd or Ind bpon excluded frotu» or did 
nnt profiif tliu Hindu Muhnmtundnn, Daddliist 
IMrsti-t S»Uh or Tnlna re1if*ion ? I mndo tlm offer, 
ftpeclm:; that it would bo Accepted bj llio Adi 
Hrnhm wnom it would not olnioutl} ofTtet and 

that I would btj Tijected bj tho pro^jreB ivo Bruhma 
1 si)npo9'*d that tlie> occupiod ono ot Lhoni inlermi 
dintu rili^inu'i poiitioni which uro no common in tlm 
present da\ in nhicli people d^Iil o to Ba} oithcr 
that tl ov arc or ore not memhern of a particnlar 
cried Hut tiny took a boldir Itni Hefori llui 
\hr« oE Go\*-rnn ut liid boon coinmnnicated to 
then at nil thc) amt in a paper b) way of ropl} 
t> thu Adi Hr'lhma bntnij conlaininp tint remark 
able sentence Thu term *IIindn ’ does not 
irclude tho BrnhmoB rho duu) the autliorit} of the 
\eda'» are opposed to c>ery form of tho Ordhinnnical 
religion, and bein,^ ncloctic*, admit prosol^tea 
Ironi Hindu* Muhammadanv ChriBtians and olhor 
rrligjoiia iBctB Nothing could be plainer or morn 
Btratglitforuard limn this and I wisli to add that 
the Bub eqnent conduct of the sect has corresponded 
to thiB distinct n\owal of thoir \i0Wb llioy hive 
unrc9cr\edly accepted tho offer made to tliem by me 
on behalf of the Government and the Adi Samilj 
have with equal franl ness, admitted that tho meoBure 
19 one to which they have no right and no wiah to 
object As for the views of tho general body of the- 
Native community the} appear 1 think, eufTioieDtly 
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flora the replies whioli weie received to Sir Henry 
Maine’s Bill (i.c , the Bill in ifcs first form) The 
great ma]Ority of the Native community would 
regard with indifference a measure applying to per- 
sons who stand outside the pale of the nabiv^e reli- 
gions” Now, Mr. Stephen’s remark as to the 
indifference of the great ma]oiit3’^ of the Native com- 
munity to the measure was sufliciently verified 
during the six weeks for which the passing of the 
Bill remained in abeyance after the delivery of the 
speech from which 1 have quoted Among other 
replies to the request of the Grovernment to pass an 
opinion on the Bill, the Sanatan Dharma Rakshitn 
Sabhii of Calcutta said that in its opinion the 
amended Marriage Bill was not likely to affect the 
Hindus and then religion, and that therefore it had no 
ob-jection to the passing of the Bill 

Now, an amendment of the Act has been felt 
to be very desirable by some Br.ihmas and some 
non-Brahmas too, who would avail themselves of 
its healthy provisions if it were divested of its objec- 
tionable features The most important exception taken 
to the Act IS that ib requires the parties marrying 
under it to virtually renounce the Hindu name. The 
intense feeling of nationality which has been growing 
in the country during the last thirty years or so 
makes this renunciation repugnant even to many of 
those who care little for orthodox Hinduism. A 
considerable and perhaps a growing number of 
Brahmas share rn this repugnance. An increasing 
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{omilmitj vribh tlio teTohtngs of the higher Hindu 
ecriptnres on Iho part of oar tdocated men perhaps 
deepens their attachment to the Hindu name On the 
other hand, several circumstances have contributed 
greatly to a broadening of the Hindu name in the 
minds both of Hindns nnd non Hindus The bruhmas 
even those who havo praotiLiill^ renounced the Hindu 
name b^ marrying according to the Act, are now often 
epolen of even b^ the members of the orthodox 
community as an integral portion of the Hindu com 
munity Fren the Government which in 1872 in a 
manner compelled the progressive Br ihmas to renounce 
the Hiudo name as the condition of protecting their 
legal rights, vrould not allow them, in the last censu« 
to return them elves as n body distinct from the 
Hindus but forcibl) as it were, classed them as a 
branch of the Hindu community Besides a number 
of recent ca«Qs in tlie High Conrt and in the Privy 
Council have made it clear that the Br^ihmas, 
inspite of their heterodox} are Hindus nnd under 
Hindu law It would seum, tlierefore that if tlie 
Governmonb were now asked to extend the scope of 
Act III of 1872, to make it go back to its first 
form and become available for all who, whatever 
religions they may profess, object to marry according 
to the established form the storm of opposition which 
was raised against it in 1868 would not be raised 
now, and that whatever opposition might be raised 
by the strictly orthodox, it would have less weight 
with the Government now than it bad at the time 
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lef erred to But to have the Act amended m this 
direction, a, large body of men calling themselves 
Hindus and belonging mostly io the oithodox com- 
munity, must come forward and ask for the protec- 
tion of a new and libeial enactment. Jf I weie to 
speak of mj’- own feelings, I would say that thinking, 
as I do, that Brahmaism, in its essence, is the 
same movement that was started by the JRishis of 
the Tlpamshads. I indeed dislike anything that may 
seem to indicate a seveiance of spiritual ties v;ith 
them, an ignoung of historical continuity between 
the past and the present But I must say that the 
name ‘Hindu’ is not a particularly happy one, and 
as it denotes both the grossest idolator and the 
spiritual worshipper of the Infinite Being, it fails 
utterly to describe the religion of the Brahma Samaj 
Though, therefore, I do not like that the law 
should extort from me the unwilling declaration “I 
do not profess the Hindu religion,” I know that by 
renouncing Hinduism in this manner I renounce 
only the popular Hinduism of idolatrj^ caste and 
priestcraft, and not the exalted Theism of the ancient 
Eishts and then modern followers, to which my 
relations remain quite unaffected by this declaration.* 

Since the above was written and spoken no fewer than three 
attempts have been made, by liberal-minded gentlemen belonging 
to the orthodox fold, to have Act III of 1872 amended on 
the line indicated T he last attempt has met with partial success. 
The Law is now available for Hindus, Buddhists, Jamas and 
Sikhs wishing to marry under its provisions The amended Law is 
appended in full to my Mamial of Biahma Ritual and Devotions. 
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1 elmll T1o^7 summarian tho advantogoa whioh 
lUlhma tnorrmgcs regiatorLd under the proviaiona 
of Act III of 1S72 offer to membera of the Native 
community «>peciall} those of Ilinda naitonalit)* and 
the obangea the} ha\c inaugurated in that commnnit} 

1 need hardi} en} that the provisions of the Act 
'\ert, for the most part suggested by the Brahniaa 
themsehes 

1 Secret marriages are pre\ented b} them ns 
muoh as thl^ can be prevented by lav. A fortnight 
before tbe marruge one of the parties, after n fort 
nigh^ a previous sta} in the place where it is to be 
Celebrated Ins to send n notice to the Marriage 
Registrar, with full details ns to both the parties, and 
that notice has to bti pat up in the Registrars Office 
for a fortnight exposed to the poblio view 

2 The marriage of children is mode impos 
Bible by this Act While even the most enlightened 
In the orthodox coinmunit} often not against their 
liberal views in this reapeot while girls of 10 or 11 
are sometimes married even in such a socially 
advanced famil} as that of the Maharshi, it is im 
possible even for the least advanced among those 
who have adopted this reformed t^aystem of marriage 
to give away in nmrriDgo n girl under 14 and a boy 
under 18 And the fact is as was anticipated by 
the proposers of the Bill that the age of marriage 
has gradnall} been raised mnoh over that provided 
for in tbe lau so that one scarcely bears now of a 
girl of 14 and a boy of 18 being married under the 
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Act. Tliat lelornib like tlii'i cannot be left to (he 
progrtbs of mere public ojmiion, bat needid the lielj)- 
ing band, tbe copkmvo fo.cp, oi law, is c\ ident from 
this, it it weie not alrtad} i Mdcnt Ironi Ibi ir(*^torv 
o£ social leforin in Kuropean t'onnlrns. 

3. That the coiibent oi the pailiPb ib (^'•ti'ti.'l 
to inaniage, is cleaily rccogni'-sd in tins foitn o^ 
inariiage, and the lecognition of ibis ]Jiinciplo «]!,npl\ 
distinguishes refonnrd mairi.itres under the Act fi cm 
orthodox Hindu maningeb 'J’he principle ib leiog- 
nised both by Ib.llima public opinion and b^ the 
Act Whatever leligious iiies n.ry or may not be 
observed in connection with llie riaisiages, the Lav; 
requires that the parties should enpie^s their cotwetd 
to the maiiiage and declaie that they take each 
other ns legal husband and \,iie and (hat this expres- 
sion of consent and this declaiation of entering into 
the marriage contract should be heard by the l\iairia?c-' , 
Registrar It is indeed tiue that in many Fjr,1hnia 
marriages the recognition of this principle ip onh, 
or little better than, nominal W]i^>re the parlies ere 
not of mature age, where they are not given tlie 
opportunity of freely mixing with each other and 
knowing each other closel}, consent cannot hut be 
more or less nominal hut even the iiorainal recogni- 
tion of this principle is important and marks a rrieet 
advance from the old idea of marnage in which con- 
sent has no place. As the progress of education and 
that of liberal ideas bring the e*^xes into closer social 
intercourse with each othei, consent and mutual 
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cIjoico l>PConn' more nn3 tnori? rcM Uilhinmjown 
• xjHrif'Hco them hnvp l^een 5r\itnl ctbpit of p n«>n<^ 
ntlAchmenl and fret choieo procpedinp from louj, and 
c!o«p ncfjJTintincf rcdli tneh othtr nnd «otn» catm 
where the eekclion of ft bridcfronm hj the bridc*r» 
gtmrdmns lifts been ret ailde b> the brid( As tin 
fetnnie ses: comes to undorslard mom nnd more 
cliarlrthe truth nnd n&tnro of its God pmii frerdom 
nnd tho n pponeibihl} nnd solemnity of Iht tnirringu 
%oft, ntid men thttnrilrps cotiit to nndorelnnd tlmt 
women OTP not mtrt meins of plpasum or intm 
domestic drudges, hut comimnions nnd holjnrs in tin 
folemn ]ournty of lift, the fortnir rill ctin inori 
and loorc in rntiricg into (Im cnrtrriogo relition, to 
bo guided b) the opinions of parents nnd gunrdino 
ipccmll) ^ hoii th() nro dictated b} moru ^YorIdI)' 
constdnrnlionr, nnd leck moru nud nioro the light 
of God Mithin nnd the Intter will bn contf nttd le s 
nnd loss rith tho nominal con ent of women to tht 
innrriflges proposed for thorn nnd rish mori and 
moro to spo them coino up to tho level of free and 
responsible humanity 

^ llns form of mnrriago aboh hes enste die 
tinctions nltogctbor hotwitlistnramg tho loosening 
of casto notions among the ednented in tho orthodox 
communitv, inter casto marringos nre prooticnll^ im 
possible in that community, nnd ovon the Adi Brahma 
Samflj, notwithstanding its avowed heterodoxy, scircelj 
venturoB to break through casto rules m mnrrmgo, lest 
it would seem, tho marriagoa celebrated bj it should 
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be pronounced un-flindu. Marnage reform, then, m 
any but the most elementary form, has hitherto been 
impossible for people of Hindu nationality outside the 
Brahma Samai and the Native Christian Church 
The Arya Sam.q has, indeed, celebrated a small 
number of inter-caste marriages. But their number is 
so small, and they have met with so much opposition, 
both direct and indirect, from the conservative sec- 
tion of the Samaj, which forms the great bulk of the 
movement, that they can scarcely be counted as a 
factor in the great work of social reform 

Fifthly, this form of marriage has abolished 
polygamy once for all in the society growing under 
its protection, and thus dealt a death-blow to one of 
the most crying evils of Indian society Under no 
condition whatever, whether it be change of faith, 
the absence of issue or the invalidism of one of 
the parties, is polygamy or polyandry possible, ac- 
cording to its provisions. 

Sixthly and lastly, the reformed system of 
marriage has initiated an important social reform 
by recognising the need and affording the possiblity 
of divorce in extreme cases Nothing indeed is 
more harmful to social peace and well-being than 
that divorce should be easy. But few will deny 
that in extreme cases of conjugal infidelity, specially 
if lb be of a deliberate and persisting nature, the 
marriage tie must be regarded as dissolved, and both 
law and society should provide for the dissolution of 
marriage in such cases 
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I lm\o nor done ‘tjpnlving of Ur^hina mnrnngPB 
and Im\e no'^t to e]iotik of tvlmt tlio Br'Ihma bnmuj 
line done for (lie edncntion of ^vomen nnd fordelivir 
ing tlicm from tlie (octal bondage tn wlnclt tlie^ 
UBn'ill) ]i\e in tine countr) On tin first point, I 
slinll content m^enlf nth rcprodncing nth slight 
ndditions nnd alteratione, ^\hnt I liiv\u said on tlie 
snbjpct in ray essa} on ‘hcmnlo Fdocnlion, ' in ny 
pamphlet entitled Social in Smgal a nd 

^Iclch In tlmt piper 1 hove spoknn of the various 
eflorta made in tlie coantrj since the Dd\ontoff})e 
British, to promote the education of v omen On the 
present occasion 1 shall make only a feiv short extracts 
from tt bearing specially on tho part the Brahma 
Samfy 1ms token in that great work 

‘In 1870 Babn Ke nvchnndra Sen visited 
rngland nnd b} his pnblio speeclies nnd conversations 
with English men nnd Englisb women of light and 
lending greatly interested them in tho cause of social 
progress in India \VhiIe ot Bristol, ^fr Sen pined 
m the ceremon} of founding the National Indian 
Association which has been helping female education 
work in India in a variety of ways ever since its fonn 
dation After his return to tho country Babu 
Kesavchandrn Sen estnbli bed the Indian Reform 
Association and opened n Female Normal School under 
the auspices of its lemafe /mprovement Seotron 
This school continued for a nnmber of years and did 
good work as a Girl and Female Adnlt bohool Bat 
on the raising of the Bethune School to the status of 
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a High School, and subsequently o£ a College, it was 
practically closed. It was, liowevet, succeeded by a 
Girls’ School, called the Victoria School, of somewhat 
intermittent existence, and by an organisation of the 
same nature — I mean, of the same flickering vitality 
called the “Victoria College for the High Education 
of Women,” (and latterly, the Victoria Institute) which 
organises lectures, serial or occasional, on scientific 
and other subjects, by well-known professors or 
preachers.^*^ 

“In 1871 Babu Sasipada Banuiji visited England 
with his wife, who was the first Hindu lady to visit 
that country. This visit promoted the cause of female 
education both directly and indnectly Mrs. Banurji’s 
bold conduct must have had a far-reaching result m 
effectnely breaking open the iron doors of the Zenana 
and encouraging her country-women fearlessly to go 
on in their pilgrimage of progress. As a fact, she 
Was gradually followed by seveial of them, who visited 
both Great Britain and the Continent, for either study 
or travel 

‘In 1873 an educated English lady of a philanthro- 
pic bent of mind came to India and became the guest of 
Sir John and Lady Pheai. Her name was Miss Annie 
Akroj-d, but latterly she became Mrs. H. Beveridge. 
Mr. Sasijjada Banurji had met her while in England 
and leaint her intention of visiting India to study and. 

The Victoria Institution has for seme years past been a 
High School affiliated to the Calcutta^ University. 
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if possible, help the female edncation work here She 
now came to carry out her object, and her serviceg 
were eagerly availed of bj the small band of reformers 
who were disappointed by the failure of the sobeme 
for improving the Bethiino School (narrated in another 
portion of the pamphlet) A higher class school called 
the Hindu Rfahila Vidyalaya. was opened by them under 
her snperintendence at Baltganj near Calcntta The 
Committee inclnded Sir John as President and Lady 
Phear ns Secretary This may be said to be the 
beginning of the movement ^or the high education of 
grown up Hindn ladies Pot ns had happened in the 
case 0 ® the Female ISormnl School scheme the ortho 
do^ party kept awpv from the roorement and even 
Baba Kesavchandra beld himself aloof from it Eat 
the school contioned its noble work for a number 
of 3 ears till the retirement of Sir J and Lady Phear 
led to its being closed The closing of this school 
left a gap winch was soon filled up by the establish 
ment of the Banga Sfahila Vidj iloya in 1876 chiefly 
through the exertions of Messr** Durgamohan Das and 
Anandamohan Bose To the former and to his wife 
the country owes a debt of deep gratitude for services 
to the cause of female progress, nnd many an educated 
lady who now possesses a happy home thankfully 
acl nowledges it as due to them 

“In 1876 the National Indian Association eata 
blished n Bengal Branch with Jlr Sasipada B^nurji 
aa its corresponding Secretary In a paper read at 
one of the meetings of the Branch, Mr B'lnur]! made 
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a few suggestions of work on new lines. Three of 
these suggestions weie carried out One of these was 
the appointment of two Zenana teachers who went i 
about visiting Zenana ladies and impaibn g knowledge 
to them on a non-sectaiian basis This scheme has 
now been taken up by the Government on a laige 
scale, though its practical cairying out is not a 
little hampered by want of qualified teachers. The 
second suggestion was the publication of a number of 
suitable books for females under the title of the 
‘Mary Carpenter Series’ ’Handsome prizes weie 
offered to the authors , and the result was the appear- 
ance of such meritorious books as Pandit Sivan^th 
Sastri’s ‘Mejo BaiC and B^bu Hvaiakancith G^nguli’s 
*Suiuclui Knit'll The thud work taken up was the 
foundation of a committee of ladies and gentlemen 
who undertook the task of visiting Girls’ Schools and 
Zenana students and encouraging them by prizes and 
stipends ” 

“The remarkable progress in female education 
during recent years the imparting of a really liberal 
education to our women, then submission to public 
tests of their acquii ements equally with persons of 
the other sex, and the consequent yearly multiplica- 
tion of female graduates and mrdeigiadutes dates 
from an event which took place in 1877. It was the 
amalgamation of the Banga Mahihi Vidyalaya men- 
tioned above with the Bethune School The latter 
was then, as it had been for many years, a mere 
primary school attended by little girls It was visited 
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"by Ijidj Lytton in 1877 und it waa the di3 atisfaotion 
which Her P Koellenoj expressed at it that perhaps 
more than anj other thing^ disclosed its uns^orbhines 
to enjoy in ita old form the support it had been 
receiving for a long series of years from Government 
Her Excellency a visit to two other Institutions — Babu 
Ke avolmndra Sen s Female Normal School and the 
Banga Maliiltt Vidy ilaya — and her hearty recognition 
of the good work done at the latter school 
led to the proposal for its amalgamation with the 
Bethune The amalgamation really consisted in the 
Government taking over the charge of the Banga 
Mnbihi their promise to support it — with its scheme 
for the high edacation of grown up women and its 
boarding arrangements conceived according to reformed 
tastes without any recognition of caste rules and 
necessarily somewhat anglicised in form —and its 
transfer to the spacious buildings of the Bathune 
School It was not so much an amalgamation as an 
addition — he addition of a number of liigher classes 
and a boarding establishment to a primary school 
Babu Kesavchacdra Sen’s party opposed the amal 
garaation tooth and nail bat could no prevent it 
They oppo3..d it on the ground of the alleged unsuit 
able character of the education winch was imparted 
' at the Banga MahiW and which the reformed Bethune 
School now pledged itself to impart and the so called 
nn Hindu character of the boarding arrangements 
which obtained there and were now going to be perpe- 
tuated These objections of course carried no weight 
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With the euppoiters of the amalgamation scheme. 
The fact is that there already existed at the time, 
and has since increased in extent and volume, a body 
of opinions on social matters much in advance of 
those held by Kesavchandra and his immediate 
followers , and it is the men holding those views, 
whether they called themselves Hindus, Brahmas or 
Christians, who now began to guide the destinies of 
the Bethnne School The result has been that 
while men of really old and orthodox views still 
content themselves by giving their girls the sort of 
piimaiy education imparted in the lower olases 
of the Bethune College, and while Babu Kesavchan- 
dra’s party still hold themselves aloof from the 
higher couises of the College, except in a veiy few 
cases, the high education imparted m the College 
is fully availed of by people of the other party, 
specially the Sadharau Brahmas and the Native 
Chiiatians" The Boarding Institution of the College, 
which consists chiefly of the advanced students, 
IS theiefore, ns it could nob but be, heterodox and in 
that sense un-Hindu, as Babu Kesavchaudia’s paity 
complained it was Howevei, the Government, as 
might be expected, made a few liberal concessions 
to the managers of the Banga Mahild Yidyalaya in 
taking ovei its charge and connecting it with the 

During the last few years there has been a large influx cf 
girls in the college and the higher school classes from the 
orthodox fold and the followers of Kesav have practically given 
up their old opposition to the higher education of girls 
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Betlmne Tbey were (1) t!mt a daily devotional 
service accordin(:; to the principles oE the Brahma 
Samilj ehonld be allored to be held in the school 
premises for the benefit of the Br'lbma stadent , (2) 
that the Brahma girls shonld be taken to a Brfihma 
place of worship o^er^ Sunday lo the school omnibas, 
and (8) that there should be at least three Bruhtna 
members m the school committee and that no teacher 
or profe sor shonld be appointed without the consent 
of these three members As it was the Brahmas 
who furbished the Bothnno School with its higher 
cln^se^, and as the o classes are still mosti} recruited 
from the Brahma cornmuritj, these concessions were 
nothing bat just 

In 1670, (he first Indian girl appeared at the 
rntrance Ezamin tion of tho Calcntta University 
It was Miss Cbandramukht Bose a Christian lady 
who afterwards became the Principal of the Bethnne 
College She passed the eTamination and became 
the immediate cause of tho formation of the College 
cKsses in connection with the Bethnne School and 
the opening of the doors of the Calcutta University to 
Indian ladies The great impetus given to higher 
female education by this ropoeure is too well known 
to require particnlar mention One of its indirect 
results was the gradual opening of eeveral High 
Schools and even a few Colleges for girls by Christian 
missionarj and other agencies As I have already 
said Brahma ladies in large numbers availed them 
selves of the opportunity wbioh was thus afforded to 
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them. They were led by Miss Kadambini Bose, affcei- 
wards Dr Mrs Ganguli, who graduated in or about 
18S0 and was followed by' numerous Brdhma lady 
graduates, ifrs. Gauguh was also the first to enter 
tlie Medical College and show a new field of usefulness 
io Brahma and othei Indian ladies In 1S83, the 
Brahma G-irls’ Day and Boarding School was founded, 
chiefly through the exertions of Pandit Sivanath 
S.istrf It r.as soon raised to the status of a High 
School and has since, through official and non-official 
support, got three spacious buildings of its own 
It Vv'os established with the object of combining 
religious with general education, which could not be 
done in schools managed by the Government. In 
3SS7, BAbn Snsipada Binnrji opened the Barahanagax 
Hindu Widows' Home, the pioneei of all other similar 
institutions now established throughout the country 
It was virtually a Biahma Institution and educated a 
^arge number of young ladies and helped them m 
setUiug down m life as inislieeseB of Biahma homes 
or reformed Hindu homes It was closed in 1901, 
ns jJl-healLh and the infirmities of old age made it 
impossible lor its devoted founder and manager to 
beep it up ail}’ longer 

I shall dote this liuriied sketch of the history of 
fcmalp educafion in Llie Brahma Samaj with onl}'' a 
bare mention of the organtj which the Brahmas have 
from time to time started lor the promotion of femal*’ 
euncation. The place of honour is cine to the Bdmd- 
hodhini, started in 1801, whose founder and editor, the 



\« nenble D ibii UmcschandrA Dattn bas just left u9 
after n life of pions and demoted nctiritjf the like of 
which 19 scnrcelj seen Ihenextlo In named is the 
llahf ^r/nd/in6 now deftittct which was started, about 
1SG9 b} the Into Tlilm Drilrnkanfith Ghnguh whoso 
demotion to tlio cause of female progress won him tlie 
name of his paptr which means, the Friend of 
\\ omen A later addition to female journalism was iho 
\Jahtl(/f edited b\ Dubti Giri chnndrn Sen of tho New 
Dispensation Apostolic bodj lntn/;j>rir now defunct, 
\\n<* started b\ Biibit Snsipida BAnurji and conducted 
for a number of jears exclusivel) bj ladies beaded 
b\ his donghter the late Banalata Devi Iho Bhnraht 
started originally bj Iltbu DMjendrnnhth lhaknr > as 
long edited by bis accomplished sister, Sninatf Svarna 
knmiiri Dovf and is still edited bj her danghters Iwo 
more Brahma journals for ond edited by ladies were the 
i!?/i(irnf MahilCf long edited by Srlmati Satayubdlft 
Dalta and the Snprahhat started and long conducted 
hj two lady graduates Srfmalis Kumudin! Basu and 
Bn anti Chal ravnrti * 


rhiec recent movements for the education of women and 
the amelioration of their coedition all initiated by Brihmas 
deserve to be mentioned —(i) The N irl Siksha Samiti with 
numerous schools under it (2) The V^n^ Bhavan a triinmp school 
for widows both under the roanagement of Lady J C Bose 
and (j) the Sarojnalinf Industrial School with branch schools 
ind assoc ations started by Mr G S Datta The Gokhate 
Memor al School ably managed by Mrs P K Ray may also 
be reckoned as practically a HrAhma institution 
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From fcbis rapid skefcoh, which I close heie, ifc 
will be seen whac a lemaikable paifc the Brahma 
Sama] has taken in the education of women. In fact it 
has been the chief factor during the last half-a-century 
and more in the progress of Indian women , and it is 
decidedly the foremost of all Indian communities in 
social progress, excepting perhaps the Native Christian 
nommunity I shall now say a few words, and 
these shall be my last in this lecture and in this senes 
of lectures, on the other side of female progress, 
that called female emancipation. I have no objection 
to the word ' ‘emancipation’ as applied to our women, 
as some, 'who do not quite see the points ,at issue, 
seem to have. 1 believe that Indian women aie 
under a thraldom at least as real and abject uf not 
more) as our political subjection to the British, and 
that the one as urgently calls for remedial measures 
as the othei, ' Oar love for our mothers, sisters and 
vnves often efieotively hides from us the reality of 
their social slavery to us, just as the benevolent ten- 
dency of British rule for several generations long hid 
from our view, and still hides from many eyes, the 
reality of our political slavery. It is sad to contem- 
plate that the Brahma Samaj has done so little to 
break the fetters which bind women, though by 
promoting their education it has, no doubt, laid the 
foundation of future progress in this matter. The 
Sadharan Brdhma Samaj has also proved its faith- 
fulness to one of the fundamental principles of 
Brahmaism "Nam ndit s6,dhd‘> anei samdn adhild'i’ 
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ren naJ n- luion ln\o nit iqui! rijitil*— bj* hymcjopon nil 
I » litgh onic»*f Mcltifltni: thi o’" uiuii nr« to wo*n* 3 n 
Bat liif rrarr of *c*ciil rractuii irlncli Imi Ij* ti 
paa»in:; ovff 'i*' country for oatr n <piftrlpr of a 
c^nl iry^ bar to f 3 n*» ix mt nfT**cli i tliu Brihnn 
Sa n-^j fttiil crippiid ita ritorminp ncii i{y I know 
f(veal fmtlin* a-liipb itfff font j«ar«back in 
lb« forrfronl of «ociil reform but from wbicli no 
n^form worlbv of tin n cat nny noro b ixpoc’^J 
Tnat tbii ii I’ln t fft ni> » of lb b innbins: in 
i]m*nca of Ibn tocial utmospber nround nnd of tin 
losaof ppifitual MUtilx Iban of ri'^aori^tl Jclu n 
o*" locnl conarrvatism npp ir« fro-’i h(f fact tbnl 
wlu n rr form nnil pro;;rtta aro nilvocal nl rod propoiJ 
by bolder flpiriti, Iboy arn no nc irrl) oppoitd oxc-ip 
by the moil tboa*’bt’cj« I ha\o no d:ibt Iboroforn 
tint tins tra\o of rtaction will juis awfly ifnbw 
fames’ miod £0l forth tin doc rmt la tho prop r 
\ a\ tin till, frcidom of v'oroMi follors lo{>icaII\ 
from Ibt ♦♦ijon 111 principal of Itnbinaism niid 
abor* tbij wiy to pra licil roforim in tboir own 
familti I do no tbinl tint nnyonn who is oaroHit 
about Brfibinaism can bt anytbinfj bat earnest about 
female librrt), if be sees tin connection of tbo tiso 
If one na’ion has no rigb to cnslore ano her, if one 
man has no right to on lavo another man, neitlior ins 
the male kind an} tiaturnl right to keep the female 
I iod under perpetual boiidagt U is indeed open to 
eomc people to argue that eo far as tiieir imaginations 
go, the time will neier come ivheu women however 
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educated, will be fib Tor complete liberty; jint a'i 
British Impeiialisis, even of the ladical camp, aif^ue 
that Indians, so far as their prophetic 03 eg po, must 
always be under personal Governnirurt. But such 
arguments arc eMdenlly vitiated Iry a« p.ilpeble a bias 
in the one case as in the oilier, It is the bias of 
organised selhsliness in both the eases and of an 
additional moral cowardice in the former To earnest, 
unbiassed people, it must be evident that women, 
equally with men, have the right of free, that is 
liberal, all-round education, tier movement and free 
livelihood But practically we, Br.ihma'’, have up to 
this tune recognised only the first, of these tlrree rights 
of w'omen, and that also ver)' imperfectly. '\\'‘hat a 
small, proportion of our women get a really liberal 
education ' In even the wealthiest of our homes, such 
as can afford to give the highest education to then 
young members, what a sad contrast rs to be seen 
between the boys and the girls ^ the lorrner receiving 
the liighest education that the Indian and the English 
universities can give, and the girls married away before 
they have scarcely gone up to the secondary standard ^ 
With regard to fiee movement, it wmuld nob he too 
much to say that we have nob gone more than one step 
in advance of orthodox Hindu societj Over fifty 
3 ears ago, the right of women sitting outside the pa 7 d(f 
in the Brahma Mandir of India was wruno- from 

O 

Kesav by the then advanced party in his church 
In the Manthi and other meeting places of the 
Sadharan Brahma Samaj this right has been recog- 
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Tiieed without ii question from tho very beginning 
Bat have we as a commnnity, tone a step farther 
than this in allowing freo movement to oar women 
during the la t four deendesand more f It is strange 
thet even the orthodox Hmdn women of Bombay and 
Madras are freer in this respect than the most enlight- 
ened of Bengali Br-^hmik^is ^Ve see daily the health of 
onr women breaking down under the strain of domestio 
duties and tho harder strain of higher studies and yet 
wo do not afford them the facilities of free exercise 
In the open air Then, how many opportunities 
there are at the present moment open to onr young 
people, in the shape of pnblio meetings, for improving 
their minds and widening thoir sympathies t Onr 
yoang men freely avail themsolres of these bnt 
our joong women are mostly shat ont from these 
because thev are not allowed the liberty of walking 
to them and are thus left decidedly behind their 
brethren in practical experience and usefnlness 
lliat one or two families here and there a^ail them 
selves of the liberty of free movement allowed them 
b} the heads of their families, is only an exception 
which pro\es the rale of female seolnston prevailing 
amongst ns — a seclnsion almost as perfect as that 
of orthodox Hindu women As to what is usaally 
paid about the country’s anpreparedeess for behaving 
in a civil way with women moving about freely 
1 am aware that there are places where such free 
movement even nnder proper escort, is not safe 
But from long personal experience, I know that 
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in cities like Calcutta a gentlewoman runs no risk ot 
unsafety by walking on the public thorougfaies m 
the company of a*male friend or relative And when 
the larger' cities get accustomed to such free move- 
ment on the part ot our ladies, the small towns and 
villages will no doubt soon leain to respect it. In 
fact, the villages are, in this matter, better off than 
the cities. Howevei, as to the thud foim of female 
liberty mentioned by me, that of free livelihood, it 
seems to me almost strange that we are doing nothing 
to effect a reform which is becoming a pressing one 
year after year. Numbeis of unmarried women and 
widows among us are continually being thrown upon 
the shoulders of over-worked and stiuggling male lela- 
tivea , and yet we are doing nothing to find out means 
of independent livelihood for our unemployed woman- 
kind. By our own efforts as well as through other 
agencies, the old systems of foiced non-consenbuous 
marriages and ^oint families are breaking down - about 
us , and yet we are doing nothing to meet the wants 
which this social i evolution is creating’. That oui 
women are slowly taking to teaoheiship and the medical 
profession, is not a propei solution of the difficulty 
How many women could these departments provide 
for even if they were more largely entered into by 
oui ladies than they actually are ? It theiefoie 
behoves the more thoughtful members of the Brdhma 
Sama3 to give up their apathy and inactivity in 
regard to this matter and devise a scheme of fiee 
livelihood for our women, both m the interest of 
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Irui spiritual progrf«*ii nud of llinr (unpornl 
comfort nnd h'vppintis 

\ noTT cnmi lo U» cfr^i of tin K'rn * of Irclnrci 
1 lM*gan >n April Ifi*' tiar 1 (bit opporliinttj 
of rcpti'inp m 3 tlinnlt !o tin immlnTi of tin Tbco 
lof^ical SocMt} for liivinf^ ibchd mt* l«clnrtr i»Tid 
givon inn t 1 ii 9 op|v)rttinit\ of n tlnnlin) lliofroonds 
nncl pnnciplp^ of Tlr'xhnmiiitn nnd pro nntlni, to you 
;lin r< tjlt* of nj rpflpc*ioif 1 1 mbmCM nlro tins 
opporlnoitj < xpri ninp palilicly ro) j,mtcfnl finlinqs 
rnd 1 trur ofocrynnt of jo» to thn ifnlifir/iij idlnrA] 
of Burdwnti “ho < pio«« nrd nnd inlorist in 

rhfology mndn tin fotindnlton of tins Ipctiircslnp 
pDSSthl It now rt^nminn ^or nu, In foro liitdowiif 
to indicntn in ns fnw words ns 1 cnn tlin gronnd 1 hA\u 
trfi\ellnd to tbo courro of tho tniKo Icoturts I ha'vc 
dulir^rfd hero on ttio Philosophy of llrahmnism ^ ou 
will rn, from my rccitAtion of thn BiibjDols dialt with 
tr tin eo Icctores, thnt tho etiries mi^ht ns well be 
calUd the Mlistory nnd I^hilosophy of llr^Iimnisni In 
my first Ucturu I ^n\o yon a history of tho dmolopmont 
of HrAhraio dootrinos from tho ticno of Rij \ RAm 
raohnn Jtdj to quito recont timos touching briefly on 
all the clitef plnsis ofthonght whioii have arisen during 
this important panod th« his ory of Urihmnism 
In iny second lecture I set forth the claims of free 
ecientifio thought ns the true basis of BrAhmnism 
and txpo ed tho errors of aupsnnturalism in both 
its gross nnd subtle forms In my third lecture I 
gave a critical exposition of the dootrine of Intuition 
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taught by Maharshi Devendrauath Thakur and' 
Brahmananda Kesavcbandra Sen, and pointed oufc- 
both the permanent essence and the passing forms 
of that doctrine In my fourth lecture, which, you 
must have seen, is the corner stone of the whole 
system laid down in these lectures, I showed, by an 
analysis of knowledge and thought, hew the reality of 
an infinite and eternal Consciousness as the very life 
and support of finite intelligence and of I^ature, lies 
at the root of all forms of conscious life In the fifth 
lecture I showed that the fundamental principles 
of all sciences, physical, biological and mental,— are 
metaphysical, whether scientists themselves know 
this or not, and imply the existence of an intelligent 
Being at the root of Nature. In the sixth lecture I 
showed the place of both Monism and Dualism in 
philosophical Brahmaism. In my seventh lecture 
I expounded the idea of self-realisation, which I regard 
as the true basis of ethics, and laid down the mam 
lines of moral duties In my eighth lecture I sought to 
establish the truth of the Divine love and perfection 
on the basis of the doctrine of conscience expounded 
in my previous lecture In my ninth lecture I set 
forth the arguments for the immortality of the soul, 
dwelling at some length on the latest forms of 
Materialism, as ably dealt with by the eminent 
American Psychologist, Professor W. James. In 
my tenth lecture I treated, both historically and 
I critically, of the various systems of spiritual culture 
which have been taught by Brahma ministers and^ 
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-Tril^^ra on pn*‘»c\l rMiRian from tho limo of Uijv 
R'lnmoHan Iti)' lo lh« pninn dty In my flf\dutl» 
Itc’iiro I aUtfl ft fttftflft l«n5 h tliM cluof Brulimn 
nrgainenla n:;jinil ilol\ r) nntl ciUo mid tnod to 
rartt the obj(*c*tonH which Am utunll} tinad liy ThciHti 
# il! in or hodox Iliodn •OwWly n^sinvt tho oxnU’nc 
of tim Hr (hmi Stm\j at n distiQc*^ itocitl organisation 
In tin* mj Utt It c ar** I have giron, as yon Im-o 
•con ft hripf history of mtrnaga reform m tho 
IlrAhma Simaj with a alilismonl of tho ndrontagt's 
olfrtred by Bf ihmi mtrriagot ovi r orthodox forms of 
mtrrngt' nnd htvo olio told jou what tho Bnhrot 
Sttol] hti dono ap to this timo nnd ought to do in 
faturo for promoting tho education nnd oinanaipaMon 
of women I cloio with thn hopo tint my humblo 
labonrs m tho came of HrAhma Thoology will bu 
rewarded b) )0ur eoriooely rollecting on tbo eabjoctn 
1 have eot forth before you May God bo oror with 
us nil in onr learob nfter truth I 

Om Smith Smith Santih, Unnh Om 
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I am afraid that the statement and exposition of 
metaphysical principles in the fourth lecture xvill be 
felt by some readers to be too brief It will perhaps 
seem specially so to those who have been led by their 
study of works on Philosophy to conclusions different 
from those stated in it Those whose acquaintance with 
Philosophy is confined to the current manuals of Psy- 
chology, will perhaps find my statements particularly 
confusing For readers of these classes I shall, in this 
note, go into a somewhat closer analysis of perception than 
I have done in the text, and shall also name and consi- 
der some anti-theistic theories, — a couise which I have 
carefully avoided in the lecture It will be found that 
the criticism I offer, in this note, of these theories is given 
in substance in the text But a detailed criticism involv- 
ing a statement of these theories, may perliaps be more 
helpful to some readers 

The reader may have heard of the doctrine that we 
cannot perceive anything unless it touches our body and 
affects our senses. To those who have had nothing to do 
with Psychology or Philosophy, it does not seem to be so. 
To them it seems that we do perceive things not in contact 
with our senses, even things lying at a great distance 
from them But the fact is that the doctrine referred to 
is substantially true , and as an apprehension of its truth 
IS likely to facilitate the understanding of the main ideas- 
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with in ll o !<• lorr I «h^il nff^r hem n Imef cipln 
nnlton of it. Tie rentier mil Ihnl Iho coltlne* 

nift^thiri* »it*l 1 nrdn r*f Iho tnhle l«for« me — ftml let 
n* enppo*e l»e*^ore 1 ira — *ro mtlMUg t'l ni l>erort! wo feel 
them hr nclufillr tocchinr* iL Ar 1 n* wo feel them thox 
rtn whftl wo csll tnetnol vennot or nreclionn of our 
9 II ihilitr U will ftlen I elenr that the emcll of n ro o in 
nnttnn;* 1 1 ui be^iro wo oetonlly traoll it Ivcforo pnrticln 
of Ihc ro*J pollen nro m dire I contnet with oor olfnetor^ 
Ttcr«< tin 1 that *nell nn felt in nothin;; lut m fennntmn 
A I uoQ« foeliiiK In the encni mnnner the orreelnctn 
of at,ftrin per eixn! emt)* whon Iho ohjcel cometi into a laal 
eontncl wiHi our torque onl At fill in thin niAtincr 
It m l>ot n ffn*nt on n inodi3cnlion of onr eenaihilit}' 
All thif in on«/ to un'ltfn>taod hot that ti o eolosr of tlio 
tnhln IS aUo a non ntioti nnd I U only whtn the object 
eecn in in clir*. t eontnel with tlio nemcii of llio ojret will 
pre ent diGicuUiea to the nrdinnry rrodrr It scon a nn if 
wi dircetlj pereciro coloor aa in nil ohjccl mom or less 
Itiilunt from tliu bodj Dot rcnllj it in not no Uofom 
wc pcrceiTo roloor in an object the mys of light fnllin^ 
upon it must ho rc{lcetcd on oor ejes niul form an iinnge 
ou Iho rttiim Wliat wo fcol us coloor in the fons'xtion 
which follors upon the fornmtion of thin imn^o It I9 
an mach doo to the contact of li^ht with tho \ muni nor\ os 
an the tnutoAl eonsnlicins nro duo to tho other vnnotios 
of EcnsuooK impact Hut -nhnt of tho di8tnnco->tho distnuco 
of tho table (or initnnce from iiiy oyes ? Is not this 
distance— diutnneo in the lino of Bight— directly perceived P 
Tho render will see on Bomowlmt closo obsorvntion 
that n knowledge of Uiib distnnco is acquired not by 
direct porccptiOD but by inforonco and that this in 
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ferential knowledge lias liecoine so lialiifcual to us fcliat 
it seems like direct perception If lie liolds a pencil 
hoiizontally before Ins eyes, lie will note that lie can 
see only one end of it, the one immediately close to his 
eyes, and not the other end If distance in the line 
of sight were directly perceptible, the whole length 
of the pencil, including the other end, would be seen 
As it is not seen, it is proved that distance in the line of 
sight IS not perceptible It is a straight line of which 
you see only one end, namely the end in immediate 
contact with j'our eyes What, then, you seem to see as 
colour in a distant object, is really in an object in direct 
contact with yonr body — in your eyes rather, as much as 
smell IS in your nose and taste in your tongue'' That what 
we directly see is only an image in our eyes, or rather 
two images coalescing into one, will he clear from the 
fact that when we, by pressing a finger on one of oui 
eyelids, move our eyeballs and disturb tlie parallelism of 
the eyes, the two images on our ejes become distinct, 
and the image seen by the moving eye moves with 
its movements If both the eyeballs aie moved, both 
the images move and thus show that they are within 
and not without the eyes That there is a distant object, 
that the colour in your eyes is caused by a reflecting 
object lying at a distance, is, as I have already said, 
an inference arrived at from various circumstances 
This infeiential knowledge is only slowly acquired, as 
psychologists will tell you It has been found that 
when the eyes of people horn with defective eyes, eyes 
long unused, have been opened, all things seem to these 
people as touching their eyes , and it is from the fact 
that in order to touch the things they see, — the objects 


from wTjjfli rcm'** llji* H^ht U ejr » — *!iey lt^TP tn 

moTC' lo crp'trr Or nnl from oilier nreum 

♦tinw* of n »rm»lar R‘it»*rr t’ml tier co^ic to Unn tljo 
tlifUt «■» of tl f*c oUjrctt Tlie fnmlrr < of colour prr 
fcnlM lij ilJitin' olijoet tVrir Oit jmh^IicJ <« r AnlicrJi 
other fucU hftTo now t'c-otof to «^n« Irlliny ti« wjlli 
taoro ork»s imwctliiey thftl inch o1ijecl< ore ftl 
fron Thcro renorV* hoW ^oo.! of *0 md oln wlueh 
M wc feel it n nenf^tion doc to the eenti t of tl a 
v»t mlioni of mr with the ncrtM of the cir bjtwhihhn^ 
prvluolly li^omo n ei^n of objecU more or Ict« [liKtnnt 
fron u 

Now dors it fol'oK from wJml I htise » ml nloit 
thnl in iwrceplioji ne hiiow onU scniilioiif th« pi in^ 
rodincftlions of oor senstl ility 1 ar from it. It will lo 
clear on elo^e ohsmntion Ihi* with ever) spiiiition 
wo pciTtiTo our orRanum m mi cxtentlnl objicl In 
cipcnencinj, lute* ^ncU^ toumJr colours ami the 

larioDS tnctail renfition tlio \Anoos urgai)<i nfTcctcd 

the ton^ne the nene the tirs tho c)C9 ami the skin— ari. 
pcreoiietl ns cslomlctl objoett Tho Iwcly or nrpnnismis 
the object of direct perception bat through it wo kiio»\ 
tlio world in space Tho bwly is known m oceupjin^, 
a part of spico and space is known as unlimited 
Objects Ijing oulsido tho body aro known tlirougb thoir 
contact with tho larions senses lor instance tho table 
befora mo is known throogli tho visual tactual and other 
fcneationfi it prodnecs in me Froo, tlio sensation of colour 
which it produces lu roe X know it ns a coloured object 
that IS an object having tho power or quolltj of reflect 
mg light Through tho sonsations which it produces in mo 
wliCD 1 (ouch it and press mj hand upon it 1 kno\i it ns 
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a hard resisting substance, and so on The steps and 
processes through which we acquire the knowledge of what 
■ne call external objects are matters of Psychology and 
cannot be dealt with here in detail , but as the reader 
must have seen in reading the fifth lecture, metaphysical 
theories are sometimes mixed up with the subject matter 
of Psychology — theories which Theology cannot overlook 
Let us here come face to face with some of these theories 
The question which concerns us most is the nature of the 
objects known througli perception, their relation to the 
knowing mind The ordinary unphilosophical view is that 
the objects perceived by us exist outside the perceiving 
mind and are yet endowed with qualities which are called 
sensations in philosophical language People living with- 
out reflection think that colours, sounds, tastes, touches 
and smells exist in extra-mental objects, just as we experi- 
ence these sensations That this view involves a self- 
contradiction will be admitted by everyone who has any 
conception of the meaning of ‘sentations’ Sensations or 
sensuous feelings can exist only in a sentient or feeling 
mind they cannot exist in objects conceived as extra- 
mental The philosophical theory neaiest to this unphilo 
sophical view is what is called Dualism or Realism In this 
theory objects perceived are supposed to be extra-mental 
realises endowed with qualities not like, but corresponding 
to, the sensations v Inch they pioduce in us For instance, 
the brown colour of the table before me is indeed, on ite 
subjective side, a sensation in my mind, but as in the 
object, it IS an extra-mental quality The hardness of the 
table is, on the mental side, a sensation in me, and on ths 
objective side, a certain extra-mental quality which produces 
this sensation It will be seen, if the reader thinks upon 
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it tli^l this theory only pirtmlly avoiils tho self conlmdic 
tiou which Mtmtos tho popalnr vioir If colonrs sounds 
tAstes touches nrd smells ns in objects ns out of tlio 
numl nro entirely difTcxtiut from colours sound’* tsislcs 
touches nnd smells ns wo otpcricneo tficn], is tlicro nny 
tCASon for cnlltn^ tho former by Ibo sumo names ns tbo 
litter? Tho otlen.ll \tbmttou -wbicb is suppo od to 
produce m rs tho scomtion of colour i« unseen nud if it 
IS to be called colour it should bo called un ecu colour 
wbicb IS nothing belter then a contradiction Nor is tho 
suppos d quality in tho table Trbiob absorbs Ml other 
colours nnd pre onls only brown to our eyes any tliinj^ that 
M or can cicr bo seen nnd jet it rcconcs Iho names 
colour nnd brovn m the theory in question In fact tho 
qualities of tlio Dualisttc theory nro entirely unbuown in 
them ehes by its own admission and nro only supposed 
raid t of sensation A eausi. it seems can be n eanso 
without explaiQing its supposed ofTccts for whereas 
sensations arc knou n u bat nro supposed to bo thcir causes 
aro quite uni nowii I xplanation it seems consists in 
referring tho known to tbo unknown nnd in rofemD^ what 
iR mental to eomotbiDg coiicoiccd as oxtm mental That 
tho extra montil cannot bo conceived that wo never 
eoncoiro it thongh wo oftoo eoom to do so wo have scon in 
tho text And oven if it could bo conceived it could not 
lu any sens® explain things montM What la in tho mind 
in con ciousnoss can bo explained by the mind alone 

As may bo seen without much difCoulty philosophical 
Dualism or Realism could not but lead to Agnosticism 
nnd in tho philosophy of Herbert Spencer it has ucco sarily 
led to a system zn which everything known is sought to be 
explained by reforring it to an Unknown and Unknowable 



Mr Spencer calls his system ‘Transfigured Tlealism’ and 
expounds it at gieat length in part VII (Vol II) of his 
Fo maples of Psychology He admits fully that the world, 
as we know it, is a mental picture, existing in the mind 
and constructed out of materials wholly mental So far he 
rejects Dualism or Hatural Realism in both the popular 
and the philosophical form His Dualism or Realism 
consists in tracing this mentally-constructed world to the 
action of a Reality which, in his system, takes the place of 
matter in ordinaiy philosophical Dualism, di:ffiering from 
matter, however, in being ultimately the source or origin 
of the mind itself and not merely of its passing phenomena 
Of the Ultimate Reality which causes our sensations and 
IS the source of what we call out minds, we know nothing, 
says Mr Spencer, beyond its bare existence In what 
sense, then, is it the cause of our sensations, and how do 
we know that it is such a cause P VVhence do we deiive 
onr idea of causality and how far are we right in conceiving 
the Ultimate Reality as a cause in our sense of the term P 
In answering questions like these, Mr Spencer’s Agnosti- 
cism IS greatly modified and his Unknowable renounces 
a large part of its unknowableness or becomes a pure 
fiction. Mr. Spencer thinks that it is in our experience of 
the resistance which objects offer to us that we come into 
direct contact with extra-mental reality and know the 
real obj'ectivity of objects — their existence independently 
of mind Thus, in pressing my hand against the table 
before me, I become aware that my power, that which 
causes the pressure I put forth, is opposed by another 
power essentially similar in nature to mine Mr Spencer 
•admits that our idea of causality or origination is derived 
from our own activity, the voluntary putting forth of energy 
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on our piri find Ihol we necw»Arily coneciro olijecUvo 
refill) m lerrn^ of llio nobjccli^c. Hot bo n>ouh Iho 
Tl c«t.m which nccc wdj follows from such on ndnnsnon 
h) a curiQ form of •cepticwm-^one l»owo\or which is the 
inovit’ihlo result of the nhsltncl way of thinhin'* which 
charicteruc*! the scl ool of thought he ropreicnt The 
power in UB ho ears is endowed willi coneeionsrcss and 
purpose hut wo ha\fl ro lo thinl flint tho power 

without cs IS eo endowed tl may aery well ho without thceo 
qualities nnd "Mr Spencer bleewhero tries to show llml 
cQiisciau«nc«< and purpo o aro fmitc nllrihutes which 
cannot ho as ril>c<l to tho Infinite Hut what remains of 
j>ower when conscionsncss and purpo e aro ahstrarlcd from 
it Mr Speneor oMdcntly thinhs that power IS soniothtnR 
o\€n thoaqh unendowed with coiifeiousncss and purpose 
and that power os vrithooi u» is cssontmll) similar to 
pow r Q It IS in u only doroid of its eon cioosne s and 
purpo c Ono cannot hut wonder wherein tho similarity 
consists However the vtciousniss of this nhstmet way of 
Ihinhin^ IS BufliciQntly shown in our fourth and fifth 
lectures tho latter specially dealing with our ideas of 
ciiusohty and power ‘What now specially invites Our 
attention is the rcasonahloncss or tho reverse of Mr 
Spencers contontion that our experience of rosistaneo 
coil titotcs a proof of Dualism of tho oxistonco of a reality 
other than consciousness Lot ns consider tho matter 
somewhat closely 

It will be scon that the Booming proof of Dualism lies 
in a raisinterprotation of oxternality —that tho oxtornality 
of ono object to another in space is wrongly oxplamod by it 
as the externality of somotbing called force or power 
to consciousness Tho table before mo is indeed oxtornal 
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to my body, occupying a portion of space diffeient 
from that "ivbich my body occupies We have seen 
111 the text that the externality of the parts of space 
implies the non-oxteinality, the unspatiality, of the con- 
sciousness of which ihej’- are ob]ects Two portions 
of space which are external to each other are both included 
in the consciousness which knows them Thus the table 
and my body are both included m the conscionsness — 

i 

ivhat I call my own consciousness — to which the> 
appear. What I call their qualities are objects of this 
consciousness If I conceive them as permanent powers, 
not as merely passing sensations, as we all do, for we 
believe the world to be a permanent reality, — I still think 
of them as objects of consciousness, as permanent ideas in 
the mind, winch I conceive as both subjective and objective, 
in my body and in what I call external objects Is theie 
really any one among these qualities which forms an 
exception, which either stands out of the mind or speaks of 
an extra-mental i eality ^ Is hardness or resistance such a 
quality P How so ? As a sensation, it is just like other 
sensations, implying a mind which experiences it If it is 
a permanent power causing sensations, so are other qualities 
too A permanent power to cause sensations means nothing 
more than a permanent capability or potentiality of the 
mind to experience sensations — to manifest itself as the 
subject of sensations If this implies activity, as it really 
does, this activity cannot belong to anything else, — if the 
existence of anything else were at all conceivable — than 
the mind itself As the mind, by its own activity, manifests 
itself as the subject of sensations like colour, sound, smell 
and taste, so does it, by its own inherent activity, mani- 
fest itself as experiencing what we call hardness, resistance 



or weight Ab liUlo in the Inttor ns ui tho former cases tlo 
•viQ come into contact with n rcnhly nlien to the mind 
What distinguishes our cxpeneti o of rosistauco from 
other Bensnons expenonccs is that it is accompanied by a 
volitional eCurt on our part an effort nhich makes ns 
aware of n fund of activity in os —a power which we call 
our will Wo are right in ascribing, all actions all events 
to such a power bat wo aro wrong in imagining a mind 
consciousness or eoma inconceivable reality other than 
what wo call our coosctoasiiess as tho source of nil events 
not aocompaniod by our volitious Volitions come ont 
of the Bame aourco from which involnulary phenomena liko 
colours and soands arise All pbeoonicna volnntar) and 
involuntary alike reqnire n consoionsne^s a pormauont and 
active consciousness as their nltimato explanation To say 
that volitions arise from within and sensations from with 
out ~the former from a reality which is here and the latter 
from one which la there —IB to transfer relations of space 
to a region Iranscending space n region in which space 
relations themselves Gnd thoir ultimate explanation It 
IS the region of one indivisible Consciousnoss to which 
all objects or phenomena are related in jndiasolnble unity 
In that region the individual can indeed be distinguished 
from the ITniversal the finite from the Infinite as I have 
shown in the test but it is only a distinction and not a 
division a diCerence in and not out of unity It is very 
different as the reader must have seen from the Spencer 
lau scheme of one unknown reality which we call our 
mind coming somehow or other into contact with in 
alien reality equally oi more unknown and receiving 
sensations and ideas from it eomewhat in the same 
manner as a piece of wax receives impressions from a 
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seal pressing upon it The philosophy of the Unknow- 
able will be found, when the reader understands it, to be 
nothing better than a figure of speech wrongly used 

It will be seen that in the system explained in the 
text, one which, under many varieties, is called Absolute 
Idealism in western Philosophy, but which we, Indians, 
may call by the simpler name of Brahmavdd or BrdJimaism, 
as it centres in Brahman, the Absolute Spirit, not a jot 
01 tittle IS taken away from the reality of what are 
called material objects Their existence in apace, their 
permanence as substances, and their variety remain as 
they are in popular or philosophical Dualism It is only 
their supposed independence that is transferred to the 
Supreme Spirit, in necessary relation to which they are shown 
to exist The so called qualities of matter cease to be^ 
in this system, abstract qualities or powers of an un- 
conscious or unknown and unknowable Reality, and 
become powers of a living Mmd To the eye of reason, 
faith, or spiritual vision, by whatever name we may call the 
highest stage of knowledge, even what is called the 
material world, the world of spare and time, of colours, 
sounds, tastes, smells and touches, of the objects of every- 
day use which surround us, is spiritualised and becomes 
the living presence of God as much as the world of lofty- 
ethical ideas, of love and holiness, of the communion of 
saints and so on 

The world of time and change, the relation of change 
to the Eternal Spirit, has, I feel, received very inadequate 
treatment in the text It must be evident to the careful 
reader of these lectures that according to the system set 
forth in them, every change is to be interpreted as the 
appearance of a Divine idea to the individual soul, or the 



ill nppcnrnncc nt ono from it As nii tilon is infcpnrnblo 
from i\ niiml or person Itinj. nn uLslrnrtion wlncli finds 
x< ncrctc rtttlity in llic Idltcr tile aUininti intcrprrtilion of 
rl m pitlicr tlic self itinnifcstntion of Ojc Infinito 

ni to tlic finite or its scU^on cilmenl from tliu Inlter 
1 Ins iiitcrprcUtion of cbftngo proscnls no difliooUj so far 
lit cimnges in tlio indivulnM con«cioi ncis nro concerned 
1 ul )l olTers n diffieDlly trlncli icons nlj bot insoperiblo 
tn wo bn\o to deal mtb co mie clinn^cs If nil clmngcs 
lire changes of canscioasniss Nalnro moit consist 
either of inuomcrnblo cosmic souls higher than innti hut 
lower than Iho Saprerac SonI or of a single cosmic soul 
cu otcrnal with hut sabordinnte to the Supreme Spirit 
It IS this conceptiou i^hich appears IQ the ^ cd intn Philo 
tiphy IIS Brahma Apam Oral man or nir&Dyngnrhhn 
nud in Christian I liilosophy ns the Logos or eo eternal 
Son of God A.n I ]m\o discosscxl the snhjccl nt aomo 
tcQgtli in the thml lecture of ra\ Icdui/rt nmf tit Jtthlion 
I Motlern riiQMjU I content injsclf witli only a brief 
iiotieo of it here I cannot say that I nm folly entisficd 
uith the conclusions stated there hut t need hardly 
state that it seems to mo far more entisfactor} tlmn tho 
explanation ofTcred either hj ordioor^ Iteaham or by 
Agnosticism According to the former changes in Iinluro 
Hit) tho action of blind forces on dead matter nod nccor 
(ling to tho latter that of the bnhnowablo on itself 
Both tho theories oso cODCOptions which a troo plnlo^^oph} 
looking facts in tho face shows to he nothing hat nbstrno 
tions having no place in n coneroto world of reality 

liOTL — When tho proBonl writer began his philosophi 
cal stndics Mill and Spencer were tho most proromont 
of anti theistio thickors in England and their indnenco 
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•was very largely felt in tlie thinking circles of English- 
educated Indiansi ^Vhen these lectures weie written and de- 
livered, that influence, specially that of Spencer, though 
waning, was still considerable This is why, in writing the 
metaphysical portions of this book, Spencer and those whom 
he criticised weie specially kept in view Brahmaism, as 
a system of Theism, must take notice of prominent anti- 
theistic systems ITew schools of thought have since 
arisen in England and the levival of Vedantism and 
Vaishnavism in this country, alieady proceeding then, 
has gained new force during the last two decades Owing 
to the latter fact, English schools of thought now engage 
far less attention in this country than they used to do 
before The most prominent of the new schools, Pluralism 
or Personal Idealism, has been briefly dealt with in a 
supplementary chapter of the English version of my 
Bi ahnajzptnsa Other recent books by me, Krishna and 
the Qtt&, The Theism of the Upamshads and Krishna and 
the Pnranas — deal with revived Mayavad and Neo-Vaishna- 
vism A series of articles in the Indian Messenger on 
recent British Idealism and another series on the philoso-' 
phies of Tajnavalkya, Indra and Pra3dpati — botli of 
which senes are intended for publication in a book 
form have the same obiect in view, the exposition of 
recent vieivs on philosophical religion and the study of 
old systems from the stand-point of modern thought 
I state these facts as an apology for the brevity of this 
appendix, tor not making it much larger than it was 
in the first edition of the book 
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Gleams of the New Light, Boots of Faith, andWhispeis 
fiom the Innei Life 

'Gleams of 

ih^ New Light' ^5^11 >9 

•si^i 1 

^:s'?r ^=ic^5t S=5 \f^^1 <9'^' ^^^C2J5I 'G 

1 SJC’?^ -51ES(I C^ ®K ■^C5, ^\r\ 

ll^CSTS C9tS(^51J •91 5jc^5[ ^'4m -SPit'f 

'-,';v5l9 I 

'Whispei s fi om the Innei Ltfe’^'^^ (T^ '®11^lE^ 

f^^UfsCfi 7 ,^^ ai'i I 

C^ Ca'5t3tsil •at 

f’?'.5, 5^t '5!tCS!1^— 

' '^ca', ^?ta '5]ta Jfl i <af® 

^Icvi 's^fsria \ 

The Late Babit Rajnaiatn Bose — I have much pleasure m 
spying that you have evinced remarkable ability in handling the 
very important subjects treated of in them (the first senes of 
essays) This collection will be highly acceptable to all right- 
nmded Theists Your lucidity of e\position does great credit to 
you 

The {London) Spectatoi — ^These two pamphlets (the first two) 
contain essays implying a great deal of lucid thought and study, 
by' a man of no small power The former presents us with a 
compendious defence of a species of theological idealism, and the 
latter with the application of this idealism to the spiritual life. 
The metaphysical pamphlet shows that Mr Datta’s avowed study 
of Dr. Martineau has been thorough, and not without great in- 
fluence on his owh mind The pamphlet containing short spirit- 
ual essays is, however, to our mind, the more original, though not 
perhaps the abler of the two The two _ 3 says on “Why cant we 
love God for instance, ace both simple and telling, and read 
very like the counsels of some of the Catholic saints Still more 
IS this the case •’tf the little, essay called “An Aid to Commu- 
nion. 




